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USERS SAY 
ABOUT Du Pont’s new reclaiming agent 


‘We've tried RR-10 and the results are excellent. It looks 


especially good in Banbury reclaiming.” 


e’ve found RR-10 an effective remedy for bringing back 


scorched neoprene stocks.” 


& “RR-10 is outstanding in straight GR-S scrcp and does an 


excellent job in the pan process.” 


€ “0.1 to 0.3 part of RR-10 in natural and up to 0.6 part in 
GR-S produces high quality reclaim in both cases.” 


@ ‘One percent RR-10 does a real job in reclaiming mixtures 
of GR-S and high styrene resins.” 


@ “RR-10 works very well in our special Banbury reclaiming 


operation.” 





v 


The above comments by present users of RR-10 are indicative of 
the job it is doing in a variety of reclaiming operations. If you’re 
making reclaim and haven't tried this new and better reclaiming 
agent, don’t fail to do so. See your Du Pont representative or 


write us for samples and literature on its use. 
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save plenty—get improved 
— rubber compounding, too! 

















...with (5, 00d-rite 


RESIN 50 


ERE’S an easy-processing, rein- | on hard compounds, Resin 50 .pro- 

forcing agent that cuts rubber —_ vides improved surface smoothness 
compounding costs—and helps you —and superior processing character- 
get improved finished products. istics in the extruder. 


First big advantage of Good-rite A white, free-flowing powder, 
Resin 50 is that it provides a new Good-rite Resin 50 can be com- 
and simple compounding approach pounded in a wide range of colors. 
to hardness problems. As an ex- Send for technical information. 
ample—it’s a means of filling inthe Find out how Good-rite Resin 50 
gap between softrubber compounds can give you better results at Jower 
and ebonites. costs. Just write Dept. CB-5, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. 


Good-rite Resin 50 brings more 
advantages. It saves time by elimi- 
nating masterbatching. Your rubber 
compounds gain better flex life, 
higher elongation, improved abra- 
sion resistance. They are more easily 


handled because Resin 50 acts as a 
plasticizer at processing tempera- 
tures. 


For extruded shapes such as gas- ci 


kets, tubing, coving, etc., especially 4 e Me ' 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 
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Make tougher treads this 
low cost way 


Team Philblack® O with 
Philblack’ A! 


Champion performance! For original treads, camelback, conveyor belt covers... 
wherever you need a tough, low-cost rubber compound, you can’t beat mixtures of 
Philblack O and Philblack A, especially in a ratio of approximately two to one. 





Such blends closely approach straight channel black compounds in tensile 
strength and are superior in flex life, abrasion resistance, heat buildup, compression 
set and resilience. Excellent with cold rubber! 

Both Philblack O and Philblack A are shipped in either hopper cars or bags. 
Our Sales Service Laboratory in Akron is always anxious to help you analyze the 
results these Philblacks will give in your natural or synthetic rubber stocks. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 


EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 


PHILBLACK EXPORT SALES DIVISION « 80 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 





* 
A Trademark 
Philblack A and Philblack O are manufactured at Borger, Texas. Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. 
West Coast agent: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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3 Naugatuck’s 

: still sets the standard 

: for rubber antioxidants 

| Baile 2... 

« « « « Provides maximum protection against 3 
: flexing fatigue. 

« « « e Protects against heat and oxidation. 

- « « » Acts as an excellent stabilizer in the manufacture 

; of GR-S synthetic rubber. 

« + « - Insures rapid and complete dispersion, because it is a low 
: viscosity liquid. 

« » « « Proves itself through use in tires, belting, hose, molded products, mechanical 
A goods, wire insulation. 





PROCESS + ACCELERATE « PROTECT with NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS . 


NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


rougalich Cx, Division of United States Rubber Company 
go a 


IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION ¢ Dominion Rubber Company Limited, Elmira, Ontario 


Rubber Chemicals + Aromatics * Synthetic Rubber + Plastics + Agricultural Chemicals 
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can a piece of steel be? 


@ Plenty! Because steel is one of the most ver- 
satile of all materials, it can play tricks on you... 
can be mighty temperamental, even obstinate. 
But, properly controlled, it works for you precisely 


the way you want it to! 


For generations, National-Standard’s Athenia 
Steel Division has specialized in the behavior 
engineering of high carbon steel for the most 


exacting services. Here, they’ve learned how to 


tak> the fullest advantage of steel’s versatility. It 


results in specially engineered, rigidly controlled 
steels that do a better job in all kinds of products 
from umbrella ribs and pen points to camera 


springs and piston rings. 


Perhaps defense production brings you new 
problems in the application or behavior of steel. 
National-Standard and Athenia offer you the kind 
of engineering and development service that has 
speeded production and cut costs for many and 


many a manufacturer. 








NATIONAL 
STANDARD 
RIUA STEEL NG PON ING J. icine sccm eciseiessand Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Stee! 
NATIONAL-STANDARD.. Niles, Mich........2cccceeceeees Tire Wire, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. NPE NEL CRPTADI NIIFRDIS 055555555 0ssiesuecwssvwcseebeaseSesone Industrial Wire Cloth 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. . Jersey City, N. J........... Lithographing and Special Machinery 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS. . Worcester, Mass....... Round and Shaped Steel! Wire, Small Sizes 
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for easier processing 


in insulation of electric wiring= 


CHECK THESE ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES 


try 








Specific Volume Resistivity 
test voltage ohm-cm X 10 
Dry 1.35 2 
14.75 30 
Wet 1.35 4 
14.75 60 
Dielectric Constant 1000 cycles 1 megacycle 60 megacycles 
Dry 2.64 2.55 2.36 
Wet 2.69 2.60 238 ° 
Power Factor % 
Dry .033 .140 .100 
Wet .043 .040 .290 
Loss Factor 
.00087 .00357 00236 
.00116 .00104 00690 


USE PROVED 
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Pliolite—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 















ea of insulated wire and 
cable are finding that they can 
produce a high-quality product with 
PLIOLITE S-6B — Goodyear’s high sty- 
rene butadiene copolymer for rubber 
reinforcement. And PLIOLITE S-6B 
brings easier processing, too — faster 
stock preparation in the Banbury or 
on the mill, faster, smoother extrusion, 
reduced shrinkage and permissible 
higher loading. Exactly centered thin- 
walled insulated wire is easier to pro- 
duce when you turn to PLIOLITE S-6B. 
A 


You'll find that PLIoLITE S-6B gives 
excellent electrical properties, as well 
as improved tensile, elongation, hard- 
ness and tear to the rubber. Its low 
gravity and light color are further 
advantages. The table here will show 
you the electrical properties PLIOLITE 
S-6B offers you—and laboratory tests 
will tell you the balance of the story. 


Send now for full details and sample 
for evaluation, so that you'll be ready 
for the full availability of PLIoLiTE 
S-6B when current shortages are over- 


come. Write today to: 


Goodyear, Chemical Division 


Akron 16, Ohio 


ODFYEAR 











THE TIMES 























I, an industry as progressive as that of rubber 
manufacture, the engineer is constantly asked to 
accomplish the unknown, if not the ‘impossible’. 
That is where SHAW experience of the whole 
field of rubber and plastics machinery comes in 
—with so many steps behind us, the next for- 
ward step comes readily to our enterprise. 

A Three-roll Calender with four-motor in- 
dividually power operated roll adjusting gear, 
push button controlled, hydraulic jacks fitted 
to maintain constant pressure on top roll bear- 
ings and adjusting gear. 





Flood lubrication to roll bearings for high temperature work 


and reduction of maintenance. 





FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED + MANCHESTER II * ENGLAND 
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The KEU tO 
Better Plastics 
@ramx 
HARFLEX 


TRADE MARK 


-PLASTICIZERS 


The quality of a plastic is no better than 
the quality of the plasticizer used therein. 








You can be sure of highest quality and 


consistent performance with 


HARFLEX PLASTICIZERS. 


PHTHALATES ADIPATES 
HARFLEX 500° 
SEBACATES 

BINNEY & SMITH CO. ‘Rabber‘inaustry 


For further information and samples, write to 


mY ab @tamx 
CHEMICAL COMPANY. INC. BETTER PLASTICS 
= 7 | 41 EAST 42nd ST. 


| : NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF SEBACIC ACID 
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CONTINEX 


HAF 











from 





-CONTINENTAL Plant 
Lake Charles La. 





WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


<a» <3 CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
“Y) 295 MADISON AVE. - NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Boston « Chicago + Houston + Los Angeles + San Francisco + Akron + Amarillo + London and Manchester, England 











IOI Equipment for Coating Fabrics, Films and 
Foils with Organosols, Plastisols and Hydrosols 


7% 













This complete system provides for prewetting and dipping, 
calendering, high-speed convection pre-drying and double- 
back, fixed-stick festoon drying of papers or textiles. 


12-Foot Wide 


Precision 
Fabric Coater 


Roller Coater 


Solids Coater 





Combination 
Coater 


High 
Solids Coater 









INDUSTRIAL 
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HE COATING SYSTEM and individual units 
(pone here represent but a few examples of 
IOI’s wide range of equipment for coating, com- 
bining and handling textiles, papers, films and 
foils. In addition IOI designs and manufactures 


13825 TRISKETT ROAD 





letoffs, pull rolls, drying machines, system 
drives, etc., to augment existing equipment. 
For complete information write for: “Continuous Automatic 
Processing Equipment’, Blueprint for Industry Part V, Coat- 
ing and Handling Equipment for Textiles, Papers, Films and 
Foils” and “The Handling of Webs and Monofilaments.” 


“CLEVELAND 11, OHIC 
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Take it from this rubber manufacturer, 
you need a good blowing agent to make good 
sponge rubber. Time was when he used 





straight bicarbonate of soda. Its irregular 
particle size caused uneven porosity in 

his finished product. and lumps formed during 
storage made it difficult to measure. 


Then a Wyandotte representative dropped 
in and remembered that Wyandotte Better Blend 
Soda, a specially treated bicarbonate. 


; Wyandotte Bicarb had solved a similar problem of flowability and 


uniform particle size in the baking industry. 


cures a rubber headache The manufacturer found that Better Blend 


Soda gave his sponge rubber even porosity and a 
better “skin,” was free-flowing and 
non-caking — and less expensive than any 


other type of blowing agent. 


Result: this manufacturer has easier handling, 
fewer rejects — a better product at less cost. 

He now uses Wyandotte Better Blend Soda in 95% 
of his sponge rubber. Why not write today 


to see how Wyandotte can help you? 


SODA ASH ¢ CAUSTIC SODA ¢ BICARBONATE OF SODA WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
CALCIUM CARBONATE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE * CHLORINE Wyandotte, Michigan * Offices in Principal Cities 
HYDROGEN © DRY ICE ¢ SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS 
CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) ¢ ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE * PROPYLENE 

. DICHLORIDE © AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES d ih 
Be OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS gan Oo [7 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Get a good sniff... 


DU PONT ALAMASK ODORANTS GIVE 


TRADE MARK 


RUBBER PRODUCTS THE SNIFF THAT SELLS! 





Customer appeal comes naturally to rubber products 


when you use “Alamask’ odorants... 
Alamask” makes that important difference, 





‘ fed 
the enif thot calle 





Here are just a few successful end uses of ‘‘Alamask”’ odorants: 
Rug underlays: ““Alamask” ND, “Alamask” AO 


Foamed sponge pillow and mattress stock: “Alamask” O, 


Shoe adhesives, from natural or synthetic latices: “Alamask” ! 
Alamask” BG, “Alamask” AF 

Rug backings: “Alamask’” LD, ““Alamask’ ND 

Natural smoked sheet: “Alamask’ O 


And this is iust a part of the information contained in our booklet... ‘“Odorants 
““ Send for your copy today...or let us give you our 


the Rubber Industry. 


commendation for your individual problems. Write E. |. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Organic Chemicals Department, Aromatics fe on, Wilmington 
9 elaware. Branch Offices: Atlanta, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, New York, 


Philadelphia, Providence, San Francisco 


Du Pont Alamask ues 


TRADE MARK 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Look what you get 





MAD! 


we a = 


CHEMICAL pIvISION 


OU can save on scarce plasticizers—cut 
} ene costs—maintain processability— 
and obtain strength, toughness, flexibility 
and other physical properties you want 
when you use Puiiovic, Goodyear’s vinyl 
chloride copolymer. 


General-purpose Puiovic is being widely 
used in calendering, extrusion and molding 
applications. A special grade, PLiovic AO, 


_ USE PROVED 





Sag 
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High-Quality Vinyl Products— 
plus all these advantages: 


@ Easier processing 
®@ Lower plasticizer requirement 
@ Lower processing temperatures 


@ Higher loading without sacrifice 
of physical properties 





is proving popular and is suggested for use 
in organosols. 


Puiovic is currently in short supply, but 
now is the time to evaluate this use-proved 
resin—and plan to get the advantages 
PLiovic offers you as soon as you can. Write 
today for full details and sample for 
evaluation to: 


Goodyear, Chemical Division, 
Akron 16, Ohio 
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Main Offices — Metropolitan Bldg., AKRON 8, OHIO 
PLANTS AT ALLIANCE & AKRON 
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BANBURY 





REBUILDING 


Saves You Golden Weeks of 
Production Time 


ow more than ever you will find 
N it profitable to have us rebuild 
your Banbury body and restore it to 
full efficiency. 


Golden weeks of production time are 
saved you by our “Pre-Plan’’ Service. 
You have your Mixer thoroughly re- 
built and back in your line with the 
very minimum of “down time.” 


Wire or write us for a reservation 
now. Our facilities handle every size 







most sizes of Banburys. 


and type of Banbury and every job is 
guaranteed. 


Today more than ever a worn, 
leaky Banbury is a liability. It is costly 
to operate and you face the serious risk 
of a complete breakdown. 


Place your valuable mixer body in 
the qualified hands of veterans and 
specialists in Banbury rebuilding. 
Interstate Service has been perfected 
through more than sixteen years’ ex- 
perience. Estimates gladly furnished. 


SPARE BODIES AND PARTS 


We have No. 9 and No. 11 Banbury bodies for sale or 
interchange. These are complete with door and cylinder. 
We also have available, subject to prior sale, parts for 





EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Phone JE-7970 
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Produttion-ine 
your steam platen presses 
with 


BALDWIN 


HEATING PLATES 


scientifically ported for 





uniform surface temperature 












Phantom view showing ports and 
passages. Above—riveted-plug 
platen. Right—Welded-edge- 
strip platen. 


When you’re iooking for ways to boost output and cut rejects 
—look first at your heating plates. A hot-plate press is only as 
good as its platens. Unless you get uniform surface tempera- 
tures, you'll never get top production. 

Baldwin heating plates are designed to provide this all- 
important uniformity ... special manufacturing methods and 
equipment have been developed to produce passages of rifle- 
barrel accuracy, properly locate cross-ports, provide steam- 
seal plugs and attain smooth, parallel working surfaces. The 
results are showing up in users’ shops—and are one reason 
why Baldwin Platen Presses are on the production lines of so 
many successful concerns. 

When you are repairing or modernizing old presses— 
“‘production-ize” the equipment by installing Baldwin Steam 
Plates. Available in a wide range of sizes. Just specify your 
needs giving machine model and number. 


Eddystone Division 


Multiple-spindle automatic double-end drilling ma- 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. chine, designed and built in the Baldwin shop for 


drilling steam plates to close tolerances. 






Philadelphia 42, Pa. 


BALDWIN -LIMA -HAMILTON 


GENERAL OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA 42, PA, OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Available in three forms 


to meet your particular factory and 
compounding requirements. 





A) A 5 7- 0 Powder form, untreated. Preferred 


by many for latex compounding. 


S A 5 7 j Powder form, treated with 3% mineral 
se 


oil to reduce dusting and improve 
dispersibility in mill-mixed stocks. 


Xtruded form. Treated with inert rubber-soluble 
binder. Free flowing, dustless, with improved 


dispersibility due to fine particle size of coated 
product. 


Write Dept. P 


for samples, prices Ly Verweelssia ++ SHARPLES 
and technical 


350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK ws 
34 CHERRY ST., AKRON \ 
80 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


information 
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UNITED 
CARBON 
COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, 
WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK © AKRON ¢ CHICAGO « BOSTON 













IXIEGO RE 





REINFORCING FURNACE BLACK 






Dixie 60 (an R F black) is an extraordinarily good black because of the way it is made and what it 
can do. Created from a particular oil and under controlled heat and reactions in our own furnace process, 
Dixie 60 is fitted for easy and efficient processing, fast extrusion, less nerve, proper smoothness, tight 
cure, mighty reinforcement, high electrical conductivity and superb resistance to wear and flex crack cut- 
growth. Standardize on Dixie 60 to give your products the supremacy they deserve. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK © AKRON e CHICAGO « BOSTON 
CANADA: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 
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Schrader supplies the kind of tire valves that do 
a positive air-sealing job and provide many extra 
qualities that result in added miles of greater safety, 


ease of steering and riding comfort. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 
Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated 
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Tires that ride 
to work and play 


Load the family in the car. Head for the beach, the country, or 
town or church... with never a fear about the tires. They’re built 
to give protection for many miles of easy, economical driving. 
A key to dependable tire performance is the valve that /ocks the 
air in the tire. 


| FIRST NAME IN TIRE VALVES 
FOR ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT AND REPLACEMENT 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL 


bring greater 
under extreme 





Kea SHELL MACOMA OILS 


= For ENCLOSED GEARS, Shell Macoma protection against rust, and against leak- 
SS Oils solve the problem of extreme pressure age through worn bearings and seals. 
// lubrication with seven distinct advantages: 4. Non-corrosive . . . will not cause cor- 
( rosion of steel or alloy bearings. 


I. Extreme load carrying capacity ... 
5. Non-Foaming . . . Shell Macoma Oils 


remarkable ability to prevent wear and 


seizure . . . even after long periods under _ successfully overcome the tendency to 

heavy load. foam caused by aeration of oil in the gear 
, me ” chamber. 

2. Long-lasting oxidation stability ... 6. Speedy water separation. 


plus freedom from sludge formation in the 


presence of water. 7. Complete stability in storage and in 


service ...no tendency to separate, even 
3. Outstanding adhesion . . . maximum in extremes of heat and cold. 


Be sure to get all the facts about these new Shell 
Macoma Oils. Check the coupon and attach to 
your letterhead for full information. 
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EP LUBRICANTS 


safety to gears and bearings 
loads and adverse conditions 



















FOR BLARING... 


SHELL ALVANIA EP GREASE 


For GREASE-LUBRICATED bearings, Shell Alvania 3. Stable at high temperatures . . . no phase 
Grease . . . the one grease that serves all grease changes—still a grease at high temperatures— 
applications in the majority of plants . . . now is still a grease upon cooling. 

available with EP qualities added! . . . now even 


more Multi-Purpose 4. Resistant to water... won’t wash out. 


All of these unique advantages of Alvania 5. Longer service life . . . reduced consumption. 
Grease are therefore available for the first time 
to operators of machines subject to extreme 
bearing pressures: 

I. Higher mechanical stability than any con- 
ventional grease at operating temperatures. 


Shell Alvania EP Grease is the answer to 
some of the toughest lubricating problems in 
industry. In rolling operations, for example, 
operators of steel, rubber, plastic and 
paper mills report that this grease 
2. Pumpable at low temperatures . . . even film just won’t be ruptured, re- 
through centralized lubrication systems. gardless of shock rolling load! 





Check the coupon and mail today for additional 
information about Shell Alvania EP Grease. 





Shell Oil Company 

50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y.; 

or 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Cal. 

Please send available data on 

O Shell Macoma Oils 0 Shell Alvania EP Grease 








Name 





Company 


| SHELL OIL COMPANY. © 


Address, 
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(Tribasic Lead Su 

















basic Lead Stearate) 


PLUMB-O-SIL A - 
(Co-precipitate of en 
Orthosilicate and Silica 
PLUMB-O-SIL B , 
(Co-precipitate of Lea 
Orthosilicate 
PLUMB-O-SIL e , 
(Co-precipitate of leo 
Orthosilicate on 


(Di-basic Lead Phthalate) 


(Di-basic Lead Phosphite) 






(Normal Lead Sclicylate) 


PROTECT 





...Wwith these 


“Dutch Boy” 


- “DUTCH BOY” DYPHOS 


Dibasic Lead Phosphite. The outstanding heat and light 
stabilizer for vinyl chloride polymers and copolymers. 
Dyphos is unexcelled in providing protection against the 
deleterious effects of both heat and light. Gives a useful 
life at least twice that of similar compounds using other 
stabilizers. 


The remarkable effectiveness of Dyphos makes it possible 
to utilize chloroparaftins as low cost flame-resistant second- 


ary plasticizers in quality products. Dyphos is also highly 
effective in plastisols and organosols. 








” stabilizers 





other 


Electrical ond CO ih 


viring 
m ounds req Lad 
comp heat-stability 


TRIBASE 








\phate) 












Low volume cost 
insulation 


















Sjabilizer-lubricont “ 
sheeting, film, — 
molded compounds 


pS-207 








Translucent and _— 
sheeting and upholstery 
stocks 























Translucent and colored 
film, sheeting, belting 







and Silico Gel) 





t 
ighly transiucen 
ye and sheeting 








d Silica Gel) 






General purpose stabilizer 
for heat and light. ia 
Good electrical proper 
standing for nee 
ao in all opaque stock 
sncluding plast!s© sa 
organosols 






DYTHAL 















DYPHOS 
















As stabilizer oF ner yoo 
ing and o 
in vinyl flooring & 
canagnunl® requiring goo 
light-stability 







NORMASAL 










your vinyl plastics 








“DUTCH BOY” TRIBASE 
Tribasic Lead Sulphate plus 


“DUTCH BOY” DS-207 
Dibasic Lead Stearate 


2. 


The popular combination for good, all-around 


performance. Combines heat stability, light fast- 
ness and lubricity in processing. 


“DUTCH BOY” DYTHAL 


Dibasic Lead Phthalate. An excellent absorber 
of ultra-violet light, Dythal promotes light fast- 
ness in organic films. This advantage, combined 
with rugged heat stability derived from the basic 


character of this compound, makes Dythal the 
general purpose stabilizer. 


Accelerated tests in the laboratory, 
plus actual use tests, show that Dyphos, 
Dythal, and Tribase — DS-207 increase, 


tremendously, the useful life of plastic 
compounds. 


For example, a compound contain- 
ing Dyphos withstood over 2000 hours in 
the Weatherometer before failure. 


“Dutch Boy” Stabilizers are a prod- 
uct of National Lead Company. 


Our technical staff will help you 
stabilize vinyl resins for any use. Write 
for complete information. 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York 6. N. Y. 
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‘jorcing Masteizers 


FAST MIXING — 


EXTENDING — 
Low cosT— 





A low-cost, dark-colored polymerized aromatic resin 
in flake, solid or liquid form that improves proper- 
ties of cured compounds. . . it gives better pigment 
dispersion with smoother stocks . . . It will improve 
resistance to flex-cracking and give better tensile with 
improved elongation. 


























An aromatic resin, light in color, having a melting 
: point of 25°C. Ball & Ring . . . Has same general 
AROMATIC reinforcing properties in synthetic rubber compounds 

as the more commonly used coumarone indenes ... A 
PLASTICIZER 25: valuable extender or replacement for other types of 
less available reinforcing, plasticizing resins . . . It 


incorporates rapidly and exhibits excellent plasticiz- 
ing action. 


High-boiling polymerized aromatic resin in liquid 
form that provides excellent properties in all types 
of synthetic rubber compounds .. . It is light in 
color and can be used readily in light-colored stocks 
since it has no staining characteristics. It promotes 
rapid incorporation assuring reduced mixing time 
and iraproved processing .. . 








~HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL Co. 
AKRON , OHIO 
BRANCHES: BOSTON, TRENTON, CHICAgS ANGELES 
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You cam expect 
it to stick 
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There’s no guesswork to TY-PLY 


when properly applied. You can expect your rubber- 


to-metal adhesions to stick and stay stuck. 


TY-PLY Q_ for bonding Natural, GR-S and Butyl 
TY-PLY S__ for bonding Neoprene 
TY-PLY BN for bonding N-types 


“Stood the test of time... . since ’39” 


FOR SERVICE CALL: 


R. P. Painter R. E. Smith R. B. Sucher M. E. Jones 
20 Pleasant Street 13D East Chestnut Street 94 Center Street North 1926 West 10th Avenue 
Natick, Massachusetts Bordentown, New Jersey Seville, Ohio Gary, Indiana 
Tel. No. Natick 3239W Tel. No. 1471M Tel. No. 3135 Tel. No. 9146 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co. - Dillons Chemical Company, Ltd. Anchor Chemical Company, Ltd. British Anchor Chemical Corporation 
1248 Wholesale Street 410 So. Nicholas Street 11 West 42nd Street 
M d ; t x 
Los Angeles 21, California ~apenge 1, Soe Seapine Sane, Santen New York 18, New York 4 
137 Wellington Street 
West Coast Toronto 1, Canada Manchester, England (All export except Canada) 


MARBON CORP. 


CT-N Gee Oa 
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YOU GET A DOUBLE BONUS 


ADVANTAGES OF 
PELLET RUBBER SYSTEM 


1. Uniformity and quality of finished 
product improved. 

2. Extra working in pelletizer increases 
plasticity and gives better dispersion. 
3. Banbury mixing cycle reduced—pro- 
duction increased. 

4. Automatic conveying, weighing and 
mixing cuts handling and storage 
costs. 

5. Less floor space required—floor stor- 
age and trucking eliminated. 

6. Cleaner mill room—dust eliminated 
because pellet handling system com- 
pletely sealed in. 

7. Pellets thoroughly and quickly 
cooled—shorter time between process- 
ing operations — less stock in process. 


+ The Hale pelletizer is an extruding machine in which 
the screw forces the rubber up to the pelletizer 
head where the pellets are formed. The pellets are 
lightly coated, before leaving the machine, with a 
soapstone solution which prevents their sticking 


together. 
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Designed to transform bulky, hard-to-handle rubber into 
small, free-flowing pellets, the Hale pelletizer provides, in 
addition, a double bonus. 


Exhaustive laboratory tests, confirmed by the experience 
of users, show that the extra working which the stock re- 
ceives in passing through the pelletizer improves the plas- 
ticity and gives better dispersion of the various ingredients. 


If you are interested in improving uniformity and qual- 
ity of your finished product, while, at the same time, cut- 
ting your handling costs, send for complete information 
about the Hale pelletizer and the pellet rubber system. 
Write today—no obligation. FB-436 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC., ANSONIA, CONN. 


Plants. Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. * Sales Offices: Ansonia, 
Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Houston 


Farrel-Biemingham 





NOW look for THIS 
TRADEMARK to assure the same 
high quality in alkalies and 
related chemicals . . . 


A wholly-owned subsidiary of 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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You can rely 


on the same experienced organization 


Whether you’ve been accustomed to doing business in the past with 
Columbia Chemical Division of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, or with 
Southern Alkali Corporation, you'll continue to find the same competent 
personnel—in every department—welcoming the opportunity to serve 
you as Columbia-Southern .. . 


THROUGH STRATEGICALLY LOCATED PLANTS AND OFFICES 











Production at all plants is being And the same district offices will 
maintained at the highest possible continue to provide facilities that 
levels in order to help meet the assure the most careful attention 
current requirements of industry. to the needs of your business. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fifth Avenue at Bellefield, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


PLANTS: Barberton, Ohio - Bartlett, California - Corpus Christi, Texas - Lake Charles, Louisiana 
Natrium, West Virginia 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston + Charlotte - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland - Dallas - Houston 
Minneapolis - New Orleans - New York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + St. Louis 
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What’s the Kick. 


in your Rubber Products 


Problem ? 


...Perhaps Flintkote Research and 
Development have found the answer 


to your special needs, too! 


Sometimes, in adhesives, coatings or sealers, just a little 
difference makes all the difference in the world. 


And, finding that important difference may give you 
exactly what you are looking for in fabricating, com- 
pounding or processing. We have done just that for 


many manufacturers. 


But first of all, investigate Flintkote’s wide line of 
both aqueous and solvent types of compounds: ce- 
ments, sizings, laminates, saturates, coatings and 
sealers. We may well have the product you need. 


If not, if your requirements do turn out to be extra 
special—our trained research staff will welcome the 
opportunity to work with you—whether you want 
drum or carload quantities . . . rubber and resin formu- 
lations. Simply write: 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, Industrial Products Division 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Atlanta * Boston * Chicago Heights * Detroit * Los Angeles 
New Orleans * Washington 
The Flintkote Company of Canada, Ltd. 
30th Street, Long Branch, Toronto, Canada 


Product: 
FLINTKOTE iis, 


FLINTKOTE RESEARCH LABORATORY 












Bee oe we Wee? 
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The Best in Pigments —FIRST 


Constant interchange of scientific findings between all of the 


26 separate Glidden laboratories helps to keep Glidden pig- 





ments outstanding. Important new developments by Glidden 
in many related fields, which can contribute to improved 
pigments, are immediately available to the three laboratories 
of The Chemical and Pigment Company Division. Thus in 
Glidden, you are assured of a source which has the knowl- 


edge to produce the best and most advanced pigments—/irst. 





WON 


SUNOLITH* LITHOPONE 


COLORS A superior pigment for flat wall paints, under- 
coaters, water base paints, rubber and many 





allied products. 


Government Order NPA-M 19 restricts the use 

of pigments made from cadmium metal in 

the present emergency. Cadmolith Reds and ZOPAQUE TITA NIUM DIOXIDE 
Yellows, which offer a combination of advan- 
tages found in no other red and yellow pig- 
ments, are in limited production at this time. 
Samples gladly furnished on request. properties. 


A pure titanium dioxide offering excellent color 
and hiding power plus unexcelled working 


*Trade Mark Registered. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY * Chemical and Pigment Company Division 


Baltimore, Maryland Collinsville, Illinois Oakland, California 
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fewer rejects ... 


Production records in rubber companies, large or small, tell the remarkable 
story of General Electric’s silicone mold release agent SM-61*. You get 
reduced mold down time for cleaning... more even 
release ... better products faster ...as compared with conventional mold 
release agents! SM-61 is today’s leading mold release agent, and here are 
the reasons why ... these proved advantages with SM-61... 


Excellent Mold Coverage—SM-O61 gives outstanding performance on 
intricate molds. 

Stability at Higher Temperatures—SM-61 remains stable at temper- 
atures up to 150 F. 

Stability under Mechanical Working—SM-61 won’t break or cream 
under repeated recycling in centrifugal pumping systems. 

Hard Water Stability—SM-61 remains stable 24 hours at 15% dilution 
in water of over 200 P.P.M. hardness. 

Many Other Advantages—SM-61 will not stain light-colored stocks, 
is rust-inhibited, has low toxicity, and gives outstanding performance 
in numerous other ways. 


These advantages are all on the record of large rubber plants and test 
laboratories. Why not try SM-61 for yourself? Chemical Division, General 
Electric Company, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


For details, write to Section P-4, General Electric Company, Waterford, New York. (In 
Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto.) 


*Formerly G-E 81161 
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Silicones for the Rubber Industry 


FROM A HOST OF ‘‘HEADACHES’”’ 
IN RUBBER MOLDING— 





Tires are easily released untorn, 
unscratched —thanks to SM-6l, 
which prevents pocketing, 





Smoother finished rubber buttons 
are obtained through the even re- 
lease provided by SM-6l. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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There is no one stabilizer to meet all 
your needs. Whatever your require- 
ments are, however, there is an ADVANCE 


stabilizer to satisfy them. 























Stabilizing your production is as 
important as stabilizing your product. 


ADVANCE VINYL RESIN STABILIZERS 
offer the consistently uniform, high- 
quality performance that keeps pro- 
duction moving as well as maximum 
light and heat resistance and flexibility, 
minimum effect on transparency. 


ADVANCE stabilizers are products of 
years of technical research, develop- 
ment and practical application. Put 
this experience and technical skill to 
work at your problem, common or 
special. Write, phone or wire today 
from anywhere in the United States 


and Canada. 


ADVANCE 
SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 


245 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 





whiter...brighter rubber products 


ik 


55 THE BOARD 


SEZ 


wats 


The pure titanium dioxide pigments, TITANOX-A and TITANOX-RA 
assure whiter whites and brighter color tints with minimum 
loadings, thus maintaining the desirable characteristics of your 
product. TITANOX-RA-NC is advantageous in compounds 

which are exposed to sunlight and the weather. 

TITANOX-RCHT (rutile-calcium pigment) is preferred 

for economical whiteness and brightness in more 


heavily loaded stocks. Its finely divided pigment 

and extender promote normal aging and resist T i T A N o xX 
discoloration. 

Our Technical Service Department is ready at any 

time to discuss your individual rubber pigmentation 

problems with you. Titanium Pigment Corporation, 

111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; Boston 6; 

Chicago 3; Cleveland 15; Los Angeles 22; TITANIUM PIGMENT 


Philadelphia 3; Pittsburgh 12; Portland 9, Ore.; 
San Francisco 7. In Canada: Canadian Titanium CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Pigments, Ltd., Montreal 2; Toronto 1. 
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iia aay Give You Greater Fabric Uniformity 


The greater uniformity 
of Mt. Vernon fabrics means 
consistent quality in your finished 
products — smoother, more efficient 
fabrication. 

AT YOUR SERVICE 


Mt. Vernon-Woodberry’s staff of textile engi- 
neers is available on request to help you with 
your problems in development or opplication of 
industrial fabrics. 


Ut. Vernon - Woodberry 





CHECKING COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION 





TURNER HALSEY 


COMPANY 


Selling (th) Agents 


40 WORTH ST * NEW YORK 





Branch Offices: Chicago « Atlanta » Baltimore 
Boston « Los Angeles « Akron 
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And Average Factor Of Quality On Even- 
ness In Roving With Belger Tester. One 
of a series of comprehensive laboratory 
controls throughout production to assure 
uniformity in all Mt. Vernon-Woodberry 
products. 
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gst HEAD PRODUCTS 


Plasticizing Action of PROTOX ZINC OXIDE 
SPEEDS PROCESSING of BUNA-N 





PO CONSUMPTION CHARTS oF. BUNA-N 
























































ACTIVATOR 


A supplement to THE ACTIVATOR—the house organ issued by The New Jersey Zinc Company 
for over 15 years to aid the Rubber Industry in its use of Zinc Oxide. 
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Conventional zinc oxide resists wetting 


by Buna-N and other high-Mooney - 


polymers. 


Zinc Oxide-4—Untreated zinc oxide disperses 


quite effectively in Buna-N, 
some aggregated pigment in this short mixing 


cycle. 


but still shows 


Protox-166 definitely plasticizes Buna- 
N and provides easier-processing stocks. 


ZINC OXIDE DISPERSIONS IN BUNA-N MASTERBATCHES 


Protox-166—This pigment disperses in Buna-N 
more completely thar any other oxide, because 


of its zinc propionu:e coating. 


™) The plasticizing properties of Protox- 








= 4 


166* are most pronounced in Buna-N, 
one of the most difficult rubbers to 
process. 

In zinc oxide masterbatches with 
Buna-N, Protox-166 eliminates the 
customary initial power surges (see 
charts) and provides a softer, easier- 
working stock. 

This plasticizing effect does not 
hinder pigment’ dispersion. As indi- 
cated in the sections below, Protox-166 
disperses more completely than con- 
ventional zinc oxide. That is because 

the zinc propionate coating on Protox 





ae] 


serves not only as plasticizer but also 


as a dispersing agent. 
*U.S. Patents, 2,303,329 and 2,303,330 








THE : NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


Producers of Horse Head Zinc Pigments 


most used by rubber manufacturers since 1852 


160 Front Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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ROYAL FAMILY OF PLASTICS 





How Naugatuck Marvinol Laboratories can 
help you with color problems in VINYLS 


In compounding or processing do you maintain your colorants in vinyl] compounds. Competent color technolo- 

vinyl colors just as you want them? Do color-matched — gists are ready to advise and help you. 

products really match? Do they remain true as long as the Our Naugatuck laboratory is your laboratory with 

product lives? vast amounts of data on colorants, stabilizers, plasti- 
These are tough problems. But the Naugatuck cizers, and plastic processing techniques. And our 

Chemical Laboratories may have answers to help you Naugatuck Marvinol resins have the stability your 





solve many of them. products need. 

Thousands of man-hours and dollars are devoted each Yes, Naugatuck is a sound base for your plastics future— 
year to fundamental color technology. The results of this | with the right combination of laboratory ‘“"know-how”’ plus 
unusual storehouse of color “know-how” are here for ap- the best resins or resin combinations for your future. Why 
plication to your problems. not see how much our scientific service and our Marvinol 


Hundreds of charts record the effect of stabilizers and resins can do for your products? Write us today on your 
lubricants on the heat and light stability of the important company letterhead. Send inquiry to the address below. 






Ti 


upich AMEMUCHL Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
; 209 ELM ST., NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT aii tiaiaiiine 


VA 
C4 
Zo 
Aromatics 


BRANCHES: Akron e Boston ¢ Charlotte ¢ Chicago ¢ Los Angeles e New York ¢ Philadelphia e IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario | Synthetic Rubber 
| Agricultural Chemicals 


MARVINOL® vinyl resins + KRALASTIC® styrene copolymers + VIBRIN® polyester resins | wee 
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Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 








PHOTOGRAPH: UNITED AIR LINES 


“Up in the Air” About Solvents ? 


Skellysolve for Rubber 
and Related Industries 
Applications 

SKELLYSOLVE B. For making quvick-set- 
ting cements for the shoe, tape, con- 
tainer, tire and other industries. Quick- 
drying, with no foreign taste or odor 
in dried compound. 

SKELLYSOLVE C. For making quick-set- 
ting cements with a somewhat slower 
drying rate than those compounded 
with Skellysolve B. 

SKELLYSOLVE D. For cements and vari- 
ety of manufacturing operations. Good 
odor. Quick drying. Minimum of heavy, 
greasy compounds. 

SKELLYSOLVE H. For general use in 
manufacturing operations and cements, 
where faster evaporation rate than 
that of Skellysolve D is desired. 

SKELLYSOLVE E. For use wherever a rel- 
atively slow drying solvent is desired. 

SKELLYSOLVE R. For general use in tire 
building and a variety of other manu- 
facturing operations and cements. Re- 
duces evaporation losses. Medium 
quick final dry. Lessens bloating and 
skinning tendency. 


S 
~~) 





“DOC” MacGEE SAYS: You benefit in 
many ways when your solvent prob- 
lems are dissolved with Skellysolve! 
Strict laboratory controls mean that 
every batch of Skellysolve is the 
same. You get uniformity that pro- 
tects your product’s quality and 
helps your salesmen to get new busi- 
ness as wellas to hold old customers. 


No bloated containers because of 
high vapor pressure—no blisters in 
tires or shoes due to blushing or high 
boiling compounds. No seeds in ce- 
ments due to low boiling compounds. 
And high bonding strength because 
of freedom from greasy residues. 


From various standpoints, youre 
better off with Skellysolve. It is less 
toxic than some other solvents, there- 
fore reduces health hazards. It is 
sweet-smelling, pleasant to work 
with—and it won’t freeze at atmos 
pheric temperature. 


Check Skellysolve from every angle 
—low end points, quick evaporation, 
low vapor pressure, minimum of 
unsaturates and pyrogenic decom: 
position products — just the characs 
teristics you look for. 

Get complete technical facts. 
Write today for full information on 
Skellysolve! 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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When it’s you KNOW... 








PELLETEX SRF carbon black is absolutely essential to the 
manufacture of best quality belts — the kind that show superior 


aging, resistance to flexing, fatigue, tear and abrasion. 





The reason for this is that PELLETEX has properties superior 
to those of every other SRF black —it gives exceptional per- 
formance in friction, cushion and cover — and at low volume 
cost. PELLETEX ease of handling and processing, with high 
loading capacities, make it first choice among compounders 


throughout the entire mechanical rubber goods field. 


PELLETEX is the one black on the market able to give all 
types of belting rubber compounds the necessary qualities for 
long-lasting, dependable service. Ask for PELLETEX. 


The 
GENERAL ATLAS Carbon Co. 


77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Herron Bros. & Meyer Inc., New York and Akron * Herron & Meyer of Chicago Chicago 





* Raw Materials Company, Boston 


H.N. Richards Company, Trenton ¢ The B. E. Dougherty Company. los Angeles and San Francisco * Delacour: Gorrie Limited, Toronto 
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You've asked for MOVE 1 ++ 
so Brown Company 1S 


DOUBLING 
ITS 
PRODUCTION 
OF 
SOLKA’-FLOC 





So many new applications have been found for 
SOLKA-FLOc that demand for it has far exceeded the 
supply. This is why Brown Company is installing a 
new plant which will double its SOLKA-FLOC pro- 
duction. The plant will be in operation November 
a, 1951. 

Avail yourself of this increased supply of SOLKA- 
FLoc. Let our Technical Service Staff work with you 
in finding out how you can use SOLKA-FLOC advan- 
tageously in your products. Write to Dept. RW-9, 
Brown Company, 150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. 





Uses for SOLKA-FLOC include plastics, 
rubber and adhesives. It also has wide 
application in filtration, for flocking, and 
as a chemical raw material. 


Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS. 
Branch Sales Offices: Portland, Me., New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal 
SOLKA & CELLATE PULPS e SOLKA-FLOC e NIBROC PAPERS e NIBROC TOWELS e NIBROC 
KOWTOWLS e BERMICO SEWER PIPE, CONDUIT & CORES e ONCO INSOLES e CHEMICALS 
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SPVAYB HOLA evi 


UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS 


THE ANTIOXIDANT WITH 


When looking for the most economical and out- 
standing antioxidant for both natural and synthetic 
rubber, consider STABILITE, which has, combined 
in one material, the following characteristics: 


1. Protection against oxidation and heat, suncheck- 
ing and mechanical flexing. 


2. Distinct softening effect on uncured rubber or 
GR-S, resulting in better processing and disper- 
sion, smoother calendering and tubing and at the 
same time without effect on modulus at cure. 


3. The unique property of increasing the effect of 
most commercial antioxidants when used in con- 
junction with STABILITE. The effect of such 
mixtures is greater than the components. 


For the protection of your rubber products use 
STABILITE; for maximum resistance to oxidation, 
heat, sunchecking and mechanical flexing replace 
part of your present antioxidant with STABILITE. 




















SMe C.PHall G 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 























*MANUFACTURED BY CHEMICO, INC. 
THE C. P. HALL CO. Manufacturing Agents 


AKRON, OHIO e« LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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A completely new and redesigned Z 
FOR CONTINUOUS V 
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A NEW ROTOCURE, DESIGNED TO GREATLY FACILITA = 
OF THE VULCANIZING DRUM AND REPLACEMENT | r a 
oe ke : or 
2 BAND, is NOW AVAILABLE AS A RESULT OF COOPE des: 
tate 
GINEERING BY ADAMSON UNITED | ‘COMPANY et Be * all 
_ WOVEN HOSE AND RUBBER COMPANY ms = 
retr 
Som 
oe 
e 
a 
e 
Eas} 
poss 
VULCANIZING ROLL—60'' DIAM., 80'' FACE trate 
mov 
HEATING SHOES bolt 
remc 
near 
take: 
throt 
easy removal of the Vulcanizing és 
4 drum to make quick roll changes is vin 
especially important when use of an sdiee 
embossed curing roll is necessary, as in large 
the production of floor matting and a 
stair treads. The changing of edge ° 
PRESSURE ROLL irons when producing conveyor or ir 
: i transmission beltingisalsofacilitated. | °c 
PRESSURE ROLL ADJUSTING MECHANISM —_ : 
The pressure (gauging) roll will with- 
é 5 eG 
stand a separating force of 250,000 . 
ure 


pounds per adjusting screw. It is 


fa¥ay+Ves¥-Ya' A U) rw) (TE B . , contemplated that certain stocks can nga 


3 be calendered and cured in a single 
ra ee ban ee 2 eee bs > C , , Ba *The . 
operation, gauging being accomplished Peon 

7 aes ” 


AKRON 4, OHIO vu between the pressure roll and the ny 


curin ll. : 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED ENGINEERING & FOUNDRY COMPANY _ — 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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changes tn 


One piece housings provide adequate 
“window” clearance for removal of the cur- 
ing roll. A special ‘“‘C’’-Hook is furnished 
for supporting the roll as illustrated. All 
design details have been engineered to facili- 
tate and speed roll changing. For example, 
all supply and return lines are quick-dis- 
connect type. The heating shoes surround- 
ing the Vulcanizing roll are automatically 
retractable. 


Some desirable features: 


© All rolls are supported in self-aligning roller 
bearings, oil flood lubricated. 


® Speed range is adjustable from 12 to 6.2 
feet per minute. 


®@ Vulcanizing roil is 60°’ diameter; 80” face. 


@ Tension roll is hydraulically actuated; maxi- 
mum belt tension, 240,000 pounds. 


Easy replacement of the steel band is made 
possible by the ingenious arrangement illus- 
trated. After the curing roll has been re- 
moved, the specially provided ‘“‘A-Frame’”’ is 
bolted in place and jacked up far enough to 
remove the weight from the base rail on the 
near side. The two ‘“‘foot blocks’’ are then 
taken out, permitting the belt to be removed 
through the resulting opening. 


Operation of the Rotocure is shown sche- 
matically at right. The Rotocure has many 
advantages over the conventional press on 
large production runs. For example: 


© Increased production provided by continuous 
operation, which eliminates opening, cool- 
ing, reheating and closing. 

®@ Elimination of overcuring and undercuring 
of the over-lap areas occurring on conven- 
tional presses. 

© Greater uniformity of stretch. 


Our engineers are available for consultation 
concerning the possibilities of the Rotocure 
for your particular products. 


*The Rotocure machine is a patented develop- 
ment of Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Com- 
pany built by Adamson United Company 
under a licensing arrangement. 
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DRIVE ROLL 7 STEEL BELT 





PRESSURE ROLL CURING ROLL 
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You can improve ’ 
FLEXING ; 


HARDNESS 
TENSILE : 


DISPERSION ; 
PROCESSING : 


with ° 


POLYME 


OTHER POLYMEL PRODUCTS: 

D-Tac tackifier e 
Gilsowax 

Sublac Resins jar 
Polymel 6 Tire 
Polymel 7 Tir n ck rcass-Liquid ¢ 


Polymel D ystyr r > Plasticizer 


THE POLYMEL CORP. 


A solid, friable terpene- 
copolymer resin, effective in 


highly-loaded GR-S and natural rubber stocks 


L G-130 


Laboratory-tested and factory-proved, this new 
resin shows remarkable properties where it counts 
most—in the factory and in competitive com- 
pounds. 


For example, in one SM sole stock 32 parts of 
POLYMEL C-130 replaced 80% of the oil, 50% 
of the high styrene resin and 50% of the SUBLAC 
B-2-A. This factory stock processed well, showed 


good dispersion of the ingredients, had higher 
hardness and tensile than the original compound, 
£ I 


and showed a 3-to-] increase in flex life! 


These are typical of factory runs with POLYMEL 


C-130. In addition, its low melting point of 210°F 


makes it an excellent plasticizing-processing resin 
for short cycle hatches. 


POLYMEL C-130 is low priced and readily avail- 
eble. If you haven't done so yet, send for your 
sample today, or, better yet, ask for a sample and 
order enough for a trial run in your plant. Youll 
be gratified with the results. 


19!3¢ Ib.—-1000 Ibs. to a carload 
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plant. Du Pont Select Rubber Colors 
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WATER DISPERSIBLE COLORS 
These specially treated dry powder 
colors may be dispersed for use in 
jatex compounds by simple agita- 
tion in distilled water. Since no 
grinding is necessary, their use elim- 
inates cleaning of equipment re- 
quired when preparing ball-mill dis- 


persions of conventional pigments. 
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Electrostatic Potential “Bleed-off” 
in Rubber Compounds 


HE measurement of electrical conductivity alone is 

not an adequate criterion of the ability of a rubber 

product to dissipate an electrostatic charge. It is 
true that the rubber product must be sufficiently conduc- 
tive to prevent the accumulation of charges at any time 
during its life, but the degree of conductivity necessary 
is difficult to correlate with static dissipation. The single 
purpose of imparting conductivity to a rubber compound 
is to prevent the accumulation of electrostatic charges 
which can result in a spark discharge. A static spark 
discharge in the vicinity of flammable material may be a 
hazard by causing fire or explosion.”. The spark dis- 
charge can also cause car radio interference when it 
occurs with tires* or belts. The primary problem in the 
application of conductive rubber is not the attainment of 
a degree of conductivity in the compound, but rather it is 
the ability of the rubber product to dissipate static 
charges under all service conditions. 


Electrical Conduction in Rubber 
Compounds 


Electrical conductivity has been the primary basis in 
the design of rubber compounds for static-iree applica- 
tions. Habgood and Waring* and Bulgin’ give excel- 
lent histories of the development of conductive rubber. 
Electrical conductivity in rubber compounds has been 
explained on the basis of the formation of paths of car- 
bon black in the rubber matrix through which the elec- 
trical current can be carried. It is commonly assumed 
that the black particles form a closely knit chain-struc- 
ture within the rubber mass. The blacks considered 
“conductive” are those having the physical characteristics 
that tend to form and retain a chain structure. The de- 
gree of dispersion of the black and the mixing, process- 
ing, and service conditions to which the compound is 
subjected may cause large differences in the conductivity 
of a single formulation. Briefly, if those conditions are 
such that they tend to break the carbon chain and sepa- 
rate the carbon particles, then the conductivity will be 


J. A. Hurry’, T. D. Bolt', W. E. French’ 


decreased. Conversely, those conditions which enhance 
the carbon black flocculation or tend to prevent the car- 
bon particles from separating serve to improve the con- 
ductivity. 

The problem in the application of conductive rubber 
is one of using a compound which will prevent the ac- 
cumulation of static charges, regardless of the degree of 
conductivity, rather than designing a formulation which 
will possess an arbitrary degree of conductivity. If the 
static charges are dissipated as rapidly as they are gen- 
erated, the static potential can be maintained at zero, 
and no spark discharge will occur. The general prob- 
lem may be summarized as follows: 

“What physical measurements or criteria will insure 
that a rubber compound is able to maintain the static 
potential of a rubber product at zero during the entire 
life of the product?” 


Resistivity Test as a Criterion of Adequacy 


If it were possible to correlate conductivity or resis- 
tivity of a rubber product with the dissipation of static 
charges, a resistivity test could be used as a criterion of 
adequacy. The resistivity test, however, would be an 
indirect, rather than a direct, measurement. The resis- 
tivity of a compound is usually measured on a sample 
which has been handled with considerable care. Extreme 
precautions are taken to prevent the distortion of the 
sample between curing and testing. In the ASTM resis- 
tivity test (D 991-48T) the apparatus provides arbitrary 
pressures for the current and potential electrodes and a 
direct current in which either the voltage or current is 





1 The Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. 

2NSC, Safe Practices Pamphlet No. 52, “Static Electricity.” 
Safety Council, Chicago, Il. 

3S. M. Cadwell, N. E. Handel, G. L. Benson, Ind. Eng. Chem., 19, 
1141 (1941). 

4 Rubber Chem. Tech., 15, 146 (1942). 

5 [bid., 19, 667 (1946). 


National 
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specified. It can be shown that the measured resistivity 
will vary widely as a result of seemingly minor differ- 
ences in sample preparation and history. 

The use of a resistivity test alone as a measure of 
static dissipation is obviously unrealistic. It is known 
that the conductivity of a rubber compound can easily be 
changed, depending upon the conditions to which it is 
su’ jected. Yet it is the common practice to determine 
the resistivity of a compound that has been treated in a 
critical and exacting way. This measurement is, then, 
erroneously considered to represent the conductive prop- 
erties of the rubber throughout its service life, disregard- 
ing changes resulting from conditions of application. 

When dissipation of static charges occurs in product 
service, the voltage, type of current, and magnitude of 
current density will undoubtedly be entirely different 
from those used in the resistivity test. A resistivity test, 
therefore, must not be considered a final criterion of 
static dissipating ability because of the lack of similarity 
between laboratory test conditions and actual product 
application. 


Potential ‘’Bleed-off’’ as a Criterion of 
Adequacy 


In a more direct approach, conductive rubber can be 
subjected to a static potential generated in the laboratory. 
If the compound will “bleed-off” (dissipate) the poten- 
tial, then it is performing exactly the same function as it 
would be called upon to do in the product. If the poten- 
tial “bleed-off” is adequate, no accumulation of static 
charges can occur in the product. The static charge can 
be generated so as to simulate the conditions which may 
be encountered in product service. The measurement 1s 
very simple; the compound either will or will not “bleed” 
the potential under all conditions. An electrostatic poten- 
tial “bleed-off” test should therefore be a more reliable 
standard of acceptance for the rubber compound in the 
product. 


The Static Machine 


TABLE 1. VALUES OFJARC—OVER-POTENTIAL VERSUS SPARK Gap DISTANCE* 


Arc-Over Pote 


ios ovolts 








Gap Dis ce Sphere Diameter 
2 Cm 
27 2 
47 5 
62 8 
71 ¢ 102 
78 108 123 
82 118 140 
86 127 155 
SS 134 168 
91 141 180 
92 147 190 
93 152 198 
95 156 206 
O7 160 214 
100 164 222 
104 167 228 
and 760 m Hg 
orrfectio ve applied t the ar ver 


™ Neehiat ok od 


Boke 





* Dr. Mario Tona, University of Denver, unpublished data. 


An electrostatic charge can be generated in a static 
machine of the tvpe illustrated in Figure 1. The charge 
can be accumulated until sufficient static potential exists 
to cause a spark to jump across the airgap between dis- 
charge balls. The static voltage generated by the ma- 
chine is governed by the gap between the discharge balls ; 
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the wider the gap the higher the voltage (Table 1). In 
this test a rubber sample is laid across, or attached to, 
the discharge balls as shown in Figure 1. This set-up 
provides parallel paths for the dissipation of the static 
charge of the generator. Depending upon the relative 
resistance of the rubber and the airgap, the charge will 
either be continuously dissipated through the rubber or 
produce a spark discharge through the air. 

Lne concept of potential * ‘bleed-off” is somewhat anala- 
gous to a situation in hydrodynamics. If a vessel is be- 
ing filled with water at a rate of input /, and is being 
emptied through an orifice at a rate of discharge, D, the 
head of water, H, will be dependent on the rates, / and 
D. When / is greater than ), H will increase. When 
H exceeds the depth of the vessel, water will overflow. 
If / is less than ), H must be zero. Correspondingly, if 
the rate of dissipation of static charges is greater than 
the rate of accumulation, no static potential will exist. 
If the static charges are accumulated more rapidly than 
they are dissipated, the potential may increase to a value 
at which a spark discharge will occur. 





Fig. 1. A Wimshurst-Type Static Generator with Sample 
Mounted for Static ‘’Bleed-Off’’ Test 


If a non-conductive (insulating) compound 1s tested, 
a spark discharge will occur at both the narrow and the 
wide separations of the discharge balls. A compound that 
is marginal in conductivity (semi-conducting ) will allow 
a spark discharge only when the balls are close together. 
A conductive compound will not allow a spark discharge 
regardless of the setting of the balls. 


The Induction Coil 


A static generator is not always readily available to all 
laboratories. Also, the maximum static potential gen- 
erated by such a machine is dependent upon the atmos- 
pheric conditions existing at the time of the test. For 
these reasons the induction coil may be used as an alter- 
nate method determining the potential “bleed-off’ with- 
out the vagaries associated with the static machine. An 
induction coil is illustrated in Figures 2 and 3. A sample 
holder may be seen in the foreground of Figure 2 and in 
testing position in Figure 3. The sample holder was 
irepared from Plexiglas with a circular hole in the cen- 

‘r. Heavy copper wires extend from the posts of the 
induction coil at 4,4’ to the edge of the center hole at 
B.B’. The distance between the points C,C’ may be ad- 
justed so that the path of the spark discharge will occur 
indiscriminately between B,B’ or C,C’, as in Figure 3. 
The test specimen may then be placed across the sample 
holder in firm contact with 6,b’. Only a fully conduct- 
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Fig. 2. Induction Coil with Sample Holder Unmounted 


ing compound will prevent a spark discharge from B to 
B’ or C to C’. The rubber samples may then be tested in 
precisely the same manner as with the static machine. 


Potential ‘’Bleed-off’’ of Compounds with 
Various Carbon Blacks 


To show the application of the method, a series of 
compounds with various types and amounts of carbon 
black was prepared and tested. The following base for- 
mula was used: 

Ingredients phr 


Rubber : 100 
Zinc oxide : 


Stearic acid.. : 2 
Antioxident 1 
Sulfur 2.5 
Process oil 5-8 
Accelerator : 0.5—0.7 


Blacks were added to this base mix, and the softener 
and the acceleration adjusted for practical processability 
and proper cure. Vulcanized rubber strips (0.5-inch by 
four inches by 0.075-inch) were clipped to the discharge 
balls of the static machine, as illustrated in Figure 1, 
and were tested for static “bleed-off’ by the previously 
described procedure. The results of the test are shown 
in Table 2, along with ASTM resistivity values. 

The gum stock (A) would not “bleed-off” the static 
potential and was therefore considered insulating. The 
static dissipation characteristics of types of blacks and 
the effect of their concentration are evident. It is espe- 
cially interesting that all types of blacks make the com- 
pound completely conductive if used in sufficient 
amounts. Even the large-particle MT black, not normal- 
ly considered a conducting black, “bled” the static ma- 
chine at 150 phr loading. SRF and HMF blacks were 








Fig. 3. Induction Coil with Sample Holder in Position for Test 
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completely conductive at 75 phr; MAF, HAF, and EPC 
blacks at 50 phr: and only 25 phr of acetvlene black was 
required to produce complete static dissipation. Two of 
the compounds (D and ]) with 1.0 (10°) ohm-cm. resis- 
tivities were marginal in potential “bleed-off.” With a re- 
sistivity of 2.0 (10°) ohm-cm., compound © was. suffi- 
ciently conductive to “bleed” the static machine. All of 
the compounds having resistivities greater than 1.0 (10°) 
ohm-cm. were insulating; while all compounds having 
resistivities equal to or less than 2.0 (10°) ohm-cm. were 
conducting. Thus the ASTM resistivity test may be em- 
ployed to segregate those compounds which will probably 
have adequate static dissipation. The final and most re- 
liable criterion of compound acceptance, however, must 
he the ability to “bleed-off” a true static potential. 


















TABLE 2. Static MACHINE “BLEED OFF" VALUES OF COMPOUNDS WITH 
Various Types AND LOADINGS OF CARBON BLACK 
Diameter of discharge balls—2.54 cm., Gap distance—5.08 cn Ten rae 
ture—21.2° C., Barometric Pressure—630 mm. of Hg., Static Potential 
76 KV 
Compound Potential ASTM Resistivity 
phr Black, **Bleed-off’ Ohm-Cm. 
A None Insulating +105 
B 50 MT black -108 
C 100 MT black +105 
D 125 MT black ng 10° 
E 150 MT black 2 x 104 
F 50 SRF black -105 
G 75 SRF black mnducting 10 
H 100 SRF black Yonducting 2x 105 
I 25 HMF black ating +-108 
J 50 HMF black Semi-conducting 108 
K 75 HMF black Conducting 3 x 108 
L 100 HMF black Conducting 6 x 104 
M 20 MAF black Ir ating 10 
N 30 MAF black Ir ng +105 
O 50 MAF black Conducting 9 x 105 
P 25 EPC black Insulating +105 
Q 50 EPC black Conducting 2x10 
R 75 EPC black Conducting 9 x 105 
Ss 20 HAF black Ins ig +10 
T 30 HAF black It ng 10 
U 50 HAF black Conducting 7x10 
V 15 Acetylene black Insulating +10 
Ww Semi-conducting 105 
8 1e black C ng 8 x 10 
¥ ylene blac Co 1g 1500 
Z 50 Acetylene black Co ng 37 
AA 73.Acetylene black Conducting 15 
*Barometric pressure at Denver, Colo., elevation, 5,000 feet plus, is in 


the 620-640 mm. Hg. range. 

A potential “bleed-off” test can serve as a valuable 
means of differentiating between compounds that are 
conductive and that are insulating. Thus it can be used 
to establish the transition range as the loading of various 
blacks is increased in different polymers. These transi- 
tion ranges would be characteristic of the black and poly- 
mer combinations so that the effect of processing varia- 
tions and other conipounding ingredients could be also 
observed. 


Comparison of Potential ‘‘Bleed-off’’ Tests 


To confirm the potentjal “bleed-off” data as shown in 
Table 2, a number of additional tests were made consist- 
ing of the following: 

A. Repeat mixes and tests of selected compounds, par- 
ticularly those of marginal conductivity. 

B. Use of a larger static machine than illustrated in 
Figure 1, having a greater electrostatic capacity and cap- 
able of greater current density during discharge. Test 
conditions were as follows: diameter of balls—2.16 cm. ; 
gap distance—0.35 cm.; temperature 23.1° C.: baromet- 
ri¢ pressure—O38 mm. of Hg.: static potential—76 KY. 

C. Determination of “bleed-off” characteristics of all 
compounds when subjected to the induction coil as shown 
in Figure 2 to determine whether there was any differ- 
ence in potential “bleed-off” between an imposed poten- 
tial of the static-capacity type or an induced electromag- 
netic potential of the induction coil tvpe. The conditions 
of the test follow: diameter of discharge balls—two 
points; gap distance—3.5 inches; temperature—23.9° 
C.; barometric pressure—038 mm. of Hg.; static poten- 
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Fig. 4. Apparatus for Static Voltmeter Measurement of Field 
Potential of a V-Belt 


tial—59 KV. 

D. Different methods and pressures of contact between 
rubber samples and discharge balls of the static machine. 

E. The use of a lower frequency (60 cycle), higher 
potential induction coil than that illustrated in Figure 2. 

Despite the widely different conditions employed in 
the tests, the ability of a compound to “bleed-off” the 
potential was clearly and readily defined. Each of the 
tests segregated the compounds into exactly the same 
groups of insulating, semi-conducting, and conducting as 
shown mm Table 2. 


Potential ‘Bleed-off’’ during the Life 
of the Product 


The physical properties of a rubber product are nor- 
mally expected to change during its useful life. Corre- 
spondingly, a change in the conductivity or potential 
“bleed-off” ability can be anticipated. A potential “bleed- 
off” measurement made at the beginning of service will 
not guarantee that a product will be “static-free’” during 
its entire service life. If the product will pass a poten- 
tial “bleed-off” test at any time during its service life, 
however, it will never be possible for that product to 
accumulate a static charge or allow a spark discharge. 

The minimum black content of a compound to be used 
in a “static-free’’ product can be established by a poten- 
tial “bleed-off” test if the test is made after subjecting 
the product to simulated service conditions. Each prod- 
uct and its service conditions have to be considered indi- 
“dually to determine the necessary black content. 

In general, product applications are characterized by 
one of three types of service conditions: 
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Type A. Those products in which no change or only a 
negligible change occurs in the effective surface area or 
volume of the conductive rubber compounds, as a result 
of conditions encountered in service. Conductive rubber 
products of this type are static straps, conductive floor 
tiling and conductive shoe soles. Even conductive tires 
and sandblast hose would fall in this classification for 
although the rubber compound is partially abraded, the 
nature of the surface remains relatively unchanged. 

Type B. Those in which the effective surface area or 
volume of the conductive rubber compound is reduced as 
a result of abrasion. A “static-free” belt is a good ex- 
ample of this type of product. Flexing and movement 
of the belt in the sheave will abrade rubber from the sur- 
face of the belt. Ifa fabric, impregnated with a conduct- 
ing rubber compound, is used as an outer covering of the 
helt, abrasion will remove the rubber from the surface 
of the fabric. Since the effective surface area of the con- 
ducting rubber compound is significantly reduced, the 
abilitv of the belt to “bleed” a potential will have been 
correspondingly reduced. 

l'vpe C. Those in which the effective surface area and 
volume of the conducting rubber compound is changed as 
a result of swelling of the compound after exposure to 
solvents and oils. Applications of this type requiring 
conductive rubber compounds are gasoline hose nozzles 
and hose designed to carry solvents and oil. 

In a product application of Type A the black content 
of the conductive compound will need to be no higher 
than that required to provide potential “bleed-off” of a 
plate sample. In the applications where the nature and 
the area of the surface of the conductive rubber com- 
pound are changed, the black content and hence the con- 
ductivity will need to be correspondingly increased. 


Static Voltage Measurements versus 
Potential “Bleed-off’’ 


In certain dynamic applications the static charge may 
be generated as the result of the motion of the product 
itself. The accumulation of such static charges can be 
measured at the surface of the product by means of an 
electrostatic voltmeter. If the product will pass a poten- 
tial “bleed-off” test, there should be no accumulation of 
static charges, and the voltmeter should register zero. 
Thus the potential “bleed-off” criterion can be confirmed 
by the absence of a static voltage on the product during 
actual use. In Figure 4 the use of the electrostatic volt- 
meter to measure the field potential of a V-belt on a 
three-point drive is illustrated. It may be similarly em- 
ploved to determine the degree (or absence) of a static 
charge generated in other dynamic applications. 


Application of Potential “’Bleed-off”’ 
Criterion 


Power transmission V-belts, a Type B product appli- 
cation, were selected to evaluate the potential “bleed-off” 
criterion during product life. Two groups of belts were 
constructed, one group of 14-inch top-width section light- 
duty belts, and the other B-68 industrial belts. In each 
group the belts were of standard construction and mate- 
rials except for the cover or outside wrapper. Four 
cover variations for each of the two types of belts were 
made ‘by impregnating the fabric with natural rubber 
compounds containing 10, 25, 40, and 60 phr of acetylene 
black respectively. A standard compound which has 
been proven to be satisfactory in “static-free” applica- 
tions was used as the control. 

The group of five %-inch ton-width section belts was 
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placed on an accelerated dead-weight test, as illustrated in 
Figure 5. In order to prevent “‘bleed-off” to the ground, 
each of the sheaves was insulated from the shaft as shown 
in Figure 6. By insulating the sheave, the rate at which 
the belts can accumulate static charges is effectively in- 
creased. The test was conducted with a dead-weight load 
of 52 pounds on a 44-inch belt with 3.765-inch diameter 
sheaves at 3600 rpm. Static voltage was measured at in- 
tervals on the top and the side of the belts by the static 
voltmeter method shown in Figure 4. After each measure- 
ment of static voltage the belts were removed from the 
drive and resistance and potential ‘‘bleed-off’’ measured. 
The data for each of the group of %-inch top-width sec- 
tion light-duty belts are given in Table 3. The formula 
and method of calculation for measured resistance of 
endless belts are given in Appendix A. None of the 
belts produces a static voltage when first placed on the 
test drive although the potential “bleed-off” test shows 
groups A, B and C become non-conducting (by the po- 
tential “bleed-off” test) and start to generate a static 
voltage after only five days of use. This change from a 
marginally conducting to a non-conducting state may be 
the result of: 

1. An actual loss of the conductive rubber material due 
to abrasion of the belt cover. 

2. A decrease in the conductivity of the rubber compo- 
sition due to a low or marginal black content. 


TABLE 3. POTENTIAL “BLEED-OFF,” STATIC VOLTAGE, AND RESISTANCE OF 
15-INCH SECTION LiGHT-DuTY BELTS 





Test Static Voltage, KV 
Time, Resistance, per Unit Potential — A 
Days Length, Ohms/In. ‘“*Bleed-Oft”’ Top Sides 
Control Belt 
0 1560 Conducting 0 0 
l 3450 Conducting 0 0 
3 5200 Conducting 0 0 
7 7450 Conducting 0 0 
10 9470 Conducting 0 0 
17 10300 Conducting 0 0 
23 13020 Conducting 0 0 
28 14200 Conducting 0 0 
31 16900 Conducting 0 0 
35 18400 Conducting 0 0 
41 23100 Conducting 0 0 
Experimental Belt A—10 phr Acetylene Black 
0 Over 107 Semi-conducting 0 0 
5 Over 107 Non-conducting 6 1.6 
6 Over 107 Non-conducting 1.0 1.6 
12 Over 107 Non-conducting 2.8 3.8 
22 Over 107 Non-conducting 9.2 Over 10 


Experimental Belt B—25 phr Acetylene Black 


0 Over 107 Semi-conducting 0 0 
5 Over 107 Non-conducting 1.0 1.0 
6 Over 107 Non-conducting 1.0 1.2 
12 Over 107 Non-conducting 3.9 4.3 
22 Over 107 Non-conducting Over 10 Over 10 
Experimental Belt C—40 phr Acetylene Black 
0 5.7 x 105 Conducting 0 0 
: nn 5 eee Non-conducting 1.0 1.0 
6 13.5 x 105 Non-conducting 1.2 1.2 
2 36.3 x 105 Non-conducting 3.1 3.1 
22 Over 107 Non-conducting 3.7 4.0 
Experimental Belt D—60 phr Acetylene Black 
0 3.4 x 104 Conducting 0 0 
5 27.8 x 104 Conducting 0 0 
6 25.4 x 104 Conducting 0 0 
12 30.3 x 104 Conducting 0 0 
22 19.4 x 104 Conducting 0 0 


In this particular compound group a minimum of 60 
phr of acetylene black was required to guarantee static 
safety throughout the life of the belt. All belts which 
passed the potential “bleed-off” test gave corresponding 
zero static voltage at any time during the life of the belt. 

The group of five B-68 belts was placed on an acceler- 
ated power absorption test, as illustrated in Figure 7. 
The sheaves were also insulated to prevent ‘“bleed-off” 
to the ground. The test was conducted on a dynamome- 
ter at 4.5 hp. with 71-inch belts on 5.35-inch diameter 
sheaves at 3500 rpm. Static voltages, resistances, and 
potential “bleed-off” were determined as in the dead- 
weight test. These data are presented in Table 4. 
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Fig. 6. Detail of Insu- 
lated Sheave for Dead- 
. Weight Test 


Fig. 5. V-Belt Dead- 
Weight Test with In- 
sulated Sheaves 





i d 


Fig. 7. V-Belt Power Absorption with Insulated Sheaves 





TABLE 4. POTENTIAL “BLEED-OFF,’’ STATIC VOLTAGE AND RESISTANCE Of 
B-68 INDUSTRIAL BELTS 

Control Belt 
Potential 


Test Time, Resistance per Unit Static Voltage, 





Jays Length, Ohms/In. “Bleed-off”’ \ 
0 5250 0 
$ 8550 0 
6 9370 0 

13 12100 0 
LS 13100 0 
19 13100 0 

29 11100 0 

35 12200 0 

39 12200 0 

42 12300 0 
16 10900 0 

105 0 

Experimental Belt A—10 phr Acetylene Black 
Tested for 119 days without failure. 
Generated static voltage sporadically, but was always a low value 
(0-500 V.) 


25 phr Acetylene Black 
Tested for three days—discontinued since no appreciable static v 
age was generated in Belt A. 
No static voltage generated. 


Experimental Belt B— 


Experimental Belt C—40 phr Acetylene Black 





Tested for four days—discontinued since no appreciable static volt- 
age was generated in Belt A. 
No static voltage generated. 
Experimental Belt D—60 phr Acetylene Black 
Tested for two days—discontinued since no appreciable static voltage 
was generated in Belt A. 
No static voltage generated. 





Of all the experimental belts, only belt A was tested 
for a long period of time, but the static voltage generated 
was never an appreciable amount. The test conditions 
were much less severe on the power absorption test than 
on the dead-weight test, and less of the rubber compound’ 
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Fig. 8. Quadratic Least Squares Fit of Change of Belt Resist- 
ance with Running Time (¥2-Inch Top-Width Section Belt, 44 
Inches O.C.) 


was abraded from the surface of the belt cover. Only 
25 phr of acetylene black was required in the B-68 indus- 
trial belts to insure adequate dissipation of static charge 
in this particular application. This amount corresponds 
to the minimum quantity which gave complete “bleed- 
off” in a plate sample, as shown in Table 1. More severe 
service conditions may require a greater black loading to 
insure potential “bleed-off” throughout belt life. 

The resistance data of the control belt in Tables 3 and 
4 reveal the rate at which the conductivity of the belt 
decayed. These data are shown graphically in Figures 
8 and 9 plotted from the regression equation as deter- 
mined by a quadratic least squares fit. The regression 
equation represents the most probable change in resist- 
ance per unit length of the specific belts on the specific 
test drive during the running time. 

Under a different set of conditions the regression 
equation may be entirely different. Figures 8 and 9 are 
typical, however, of the changes in belt resistance which 
will occur. The regression equations may be calculated 
by procedures outlined in standard texts on statistical 
analysis.° 

Experience in the design of conductive belts has 
shown the resistance per unit length of a belt to be in- 
fluenced by the cross-sectional area of the conductive 
component. This effect is illustrated in Appendix B. 
If the cross-sectional area of the belt cover is increased, 
either by increasing the size of the belt or by increasing 
the number of plies of the belt cover, the resistance per 
unit length of the belt will be proportionally reduced. It 
is important, therefore, that this effect be considered in 
designing or specifying a belt for conductive application. 


Summary and Conclusions 


It is common practice to define the electrical properties 
of a rubber product or sample in terms of specific re- 
sistance (resistivity) or conductivity. The initial meas- 
urement of the conductivities of a product, product com- 
ponents, or laboratory samples is not a sufficient cri- 
terion of adequacy that the product will be free from 
static effects throughout lite. , 

Methods have been developed which measure the 
ability of a rubber product or laboratory sample to 


“bleed-off” self-generated or imposed electrostatic volt- 
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Fig. 9. Quadratic Least Squares Fit of Change of Belt Resist- 
ance with Running Time (’’B” Section Belt, 68 Inches O.C.) 


age. The electrostatic generator or induction coil is used 
to impose voltage in order to measure the ability of prod- 
ucts or samples to dissipate an electrostatic charge. The 
electrostatic voltmeter is used to determine presence of, 
or degree of, the self-generated static charge on a dynam- 
ic application. 

Despite the fact that the ohm resistance of a rubber 
product can be established, there is no means based on re- 
sistance values alone of predicting whether or not a static 
voltage will be generated at any time during the life of 
the product. The potential “bleed-off” test. however, 
provides a valuable and much needed direct measure of 
this condition. A product which is adequate in terms of 
the potential “bleed-off” test criterion guarantees static 
safety or elimination of spark discharge hazards during 
the useful life. 
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Appendix A 


Correction for Parallel Resistances 


In order to determine the resistance per unit length of 
an endless belt, the circuit was considered to consist of 
the following : 
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Fig. 10. Schematic Drawing of Electrical Circuit of an Endless 
Belt with Corresponding Equivalent Conventional Electric Circuit 


Let OC = Outside circumference of the belt 
d = Length of belt between test prods 
K = Resistance per unit length of belt 

Rr = Total resistance as measured on the belt 
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TaBLe 5. C! as A Function oF DIAMETER, d, and OUTSIDE CIRCUMFERENCE, OC 

















da gee eee a é — 
In. 20 24 28 32 36 40) 2 6 60 64 68 72 
9 556 545 338 53 524 L529 20 19 ole 516 S15 14 
5 302 B81 ‘ois 368 364 360 354 352 351 350 344 348 
i 313 300 .292 386 281 278 27 | 269 268 267 266 265 
6 238 Be 4 eile 205 200 196 188 187 185 104 183 182 
8 08 188 175 167 161 1156 148 145 144 143 142 141 
8.5 205 182 .169 160 154 149 i41 139 137 13¢ 134 132 
“OC/2 200 166 143 125 waa 100 077 072 067 063 059 056 
“OC /44 267 222 190 166 148 133 102 O95 O89 083 078 O74 
* Measured across bel 
+ Measured across belt quadrant. 
Illustrative Sample . : P Suis 7 7 
To find the resistance per unit length (K) for a 48-inch belt whose t K, = Resistance per unit length in belt No. 1 
or Kk. = Resistance per unit length in belt No. 2 
resistance Ry is 50,000 ohms measured at diameters 4, — Resistivity of cover material 
C; from table = 0.083 +, = Resistivity of cover material 
hms . . ° ae 
K = (0.083) x (50,000) = 415 For the two belts illustrated in Figure 11: 
ch G 
IX 6,/A 0, A, 
l ] 1 — = Ix x x CK) 
Then: = +- — KR, ¢./A, 2 A 
Rr Kd K(OC—d) The above expression allows us to obtain a resistance 
per unit length (KK, ) in terms of a known resistance per 
1 OC unit length (K.) for ratios of area and resistivities. 
Ru Kd( OC — d) 
OC 
kK = ——-—_ Rr= C,Rr|Formula No. 1] 


d(OC —d) 


where C, is the correction factor for the total resistance 
measurement. Table 5 has been set up to facilitate the 
computation of the resistance per unit length (K.) when 
the measurement of total resistance is made on belts of 
standard lengths at various test prod distances (d). 
If contact resistance is included, 
Kd( OC—d) Kd(OC—d) +AOC 
et ee ee A — 
OC OC 
Where: A = Contact Resistance 
OC (Rr— A) 
ee 
d (OC —d) 


Formula No. 1 has been used exclusively in comput- 
ing K because contact resistance is negligible with re- 
spect to belt resistance. 


(Formula No. 2) 


Appendix B 


iifect of conducting belt area, resistance and _ resis- 
tivity are related by the following: 


Resistance in ohms 


Where: R 


+ = Resistivity 
LL. == Length 
A = Cross-section area 
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Fig. 11. Cross-Section of V-Belts Show- 
ing Variation in Conductive Component 
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Rubber Shortage Hits Argentina 


HE four tire plants operating in Argentina in 1950 

were able to supply only 491,400 tires and 489,500 
tubes in the first eight months of the vear, against 755,- 
100 tires and 804,900 tubes for all of 1949. Total output 
of tires for motor vehicles in 1950 is put at 738,000 units, 
or less than 75 of capacity, estimated at 1,000,000 tires 
annually (plus as many tubes), about one-third of which 
consists of heavy-duty tires. 

Shortages of raw materials, which for one thing led 
to the cessation of manufacture of large truck and bus 
tires from the beginning of December, 1949, to late April, 
1950, were responsible for the reduction in outputs. In 
rubber circles here it is held that Argentina could use 
annually about 20,000 tons of crude rubber, 400 tons of 
natural and 200 tons of synthetic rubber latex, and pos- 
sibly about 3,000 metric tons of synthetic rubber, if it 
were available. The tire industry needs about three- 
fourths of the crude rubber. Obviously actual imports of 
raw materials must have fallen far short of requirements, 
and all types of tires seem to have been more or less 
scarce. The shortage in heavy-duty tires was especially 
severe since even at full capacity local output barely 
covers home needs. To relieve the situation the govern- 
ment permitted imports of certain sizes and also granted 
import permits to all rubber manufacturers for 1951 re- 
quirements of raw materials. At the same time a plan 
for rationing tires and tubes was announced in December, 
1950, after the government had taken over all tire and 
tube stocks in the country. 

Production of footwear in the first eight months of 
1950 at 8,719,000 pairs, against 13,449,000 pairs for ail 
of 1949, indicates some decrease in output here too. 
Meanwhile it is reported that Argentina’s largest rubber 
footwear manufacturer has been proceeding with exnan- 
sion plans. The concern, which now produces 28,000 
pairs of rubber-soled canvas shoes daily, is said to be 
installing machinery in a new plant at Gutierrez, in 
Buenos Aires Province, which will raise daily output to 
about 50,000 pairs of rubber-soled canvas shoes ; in addi- 
tion 7,200 pairs of rubber heels and 200 pairs of rubber 
boots will be made daily. 
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A Study of the Factors Affecting 
the Weathering of Rubber-Like 
Materials—| 


Earl W. Ford' and L. V. Cooper’ 


T IS well known that most rubber products exhibit a 
cracked or crazed appearance after exposure to the 
atmosphere for some time. This condition is especial- 

ly true in articles which are under strain or are flexed, 
either continuously or intermittently. This surtace de- 
terioration is undesirable from both service and appear- 
ance viewpoints. 

This cracking of the surface of rubber products has 
been variously ascribed to the effects of oxygen or ozone, 
light (including ultra-violet light), temperature varia- 
tions, and moisture. These four factors are variables 
whose combined effects constitute what is commonly 
known as the “weather.” Thus the cracking of the sur- 
face of rubber products (and other products as well) 
has come to be known as “weathering” (1)*. Any 
successful attempt to eliminate, or effectively reduce, the 
“exposure cracking” of rubber products would be greatly 
aided by a clear-cut demonstration of the role played, in 
the overall process, by each factor. : 

One of the first reports of the fact that ozone specifi- 
cally caused serious degradation in cured rubber goods 
was given by Williams (2), and in recent years ozone 
has come to be regarded quite generally, as the primary 
cause of “exposure cracking” (1, 3, +). The cracking 
of the surface of rubber products, in the presence of 
ozone, occurs only when the sample is under some strain. 

Since ozone can produce such serious cracking in the 
surface of rubber samples, and since the appearance of 
the cracks is similar to that found in rubber products 
exposed to the atmosphere, it was natural to suppose 
that ozone in the atmosphere is the degrading agent in 
the “exposure cracking” of rubber. In view of these 
considerations a study of the ozone content of the air 
and a consideration of the source of atmospheric ozone 
appear pertinent. 

Ozone was first discovered by Schonbein in 1840, al- 
though the presence of a peculiar odor in the air in the 
neighborhood of electrodes supporting an-electrical dis- 
charge was reported by Van Marum in 1785. Subse- 
quent attempts to measure the concentration of atmos- 
pheric ozone gave values of the order of a few parts per 
million parts of air. It was not until Edgar and Paneth 
(5) made a serious study of the problem that any really 
accurate determinations of the concentration of ozone in 
the atmosphere were made. They showed that the nor- 
mal concentration was of the order of 4-6 parts of ozone 
per hundred million parts of air. A little later Crab- 
fies and Kemp (6) reported a day-by-day measurement 
of the ozone concentration of the air covering the year 
1944 at Murray Hill, N. J. Their results agreed with 
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A REVIEW of the literature on the weathering of rubber 
goods is given. This review shows that ozone is the 
prime cause of weather checking of rubber with light, heat, 
and moisture being contributing factors of secondary im- 
portance. 

A 60-station weathering apparatus having considerable 
flexibiliity is described. This apparatus makes it possible to 
expose rubber strips to controlled test conditions under 
both static and dynamic elongations. The ozone concentra- 
tion is independently and continuously controllable from 
0.05-ppm’® to 4,500 ppm or even higher. The temperature 
can be controlled between —40° C. and 100° C. the humid- 
ity can be controlled at any value from zero up to essentially 
100% R.H. at any test temperature. A system of lights and 
filters makes possible a complete coverage of the entire 
light spectrum, from 2,200 A.U. to 8,000 A.U. in bands ap- 
proximately 500 Angstrom units wide. 

The various control systems and the weathering apparatus 
itself are described in considerable detail. The ozone control 
mechanism is based on the continuous titration of the iodine 
liberated from a potassium iodide solution by the passage 
of a constant flow of ozonized air. The variation in the con- 
ductivity of the solution controls the operating cycle of the 
ozone generator and maintains the concentration at a value 
determined by the rate of injection of a solution of sodium 
thiosulfate. The temperature is regulated by the usual 
thermostatic controls, and the cooling is produced by dry 
ice. Two specially designed fixtures, each containing three 
AH-6 General Electric high-pressure mercury arc lamps, 
comprise the light source. Suitable combinations of filters, 
made by Corning Glass Co., enable the isolation of relatively 
narrow light bands in the study of the effects of light on 
weathering. 

Some typical results are given on the reproducibility of 
test data, comparison of the weathering of various polymer 
formulations, the effects of ozone, elongation, temperature, 
light, humidity, and various combinations of the latter. 

Butyl and neoprene stocks, in gum, black loaded and white 
formulations, were found to have extremely high ozone 
resistance. 

Neoprene stocks were found to be somewhat less ozone 
resistant than butyl stocks. 

Hevea stocks were found to be slightly better than similar 
GR-S stocks, but both were much inferior to neoprene. 

Light alone, in the absence of ozone, was found to produce 
little effect in the tests conducted. Light treatment previous 
to or concurrent with ozone exposure had the effect of re- 
ducing effects of the ozone attack to a small extent. 





those of Edgar and Paneth. Crabtree and Kemp’s data 
showed slight seasonal variations in the amount of ozone 
as well as a variation in the ozone content of the air, 
depending on the latitude. 

Since ozone is present in the atmosphere, and since 
it is known to be unstable, a source must exist which re- 
plenishes the supply. One source is undoubtedly the 
action of the ultra-violet light in the light spectrum of 
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the sun on the oxygen in the atmosphere. Another source 
is the electrical sparks in electrical storms. Probably a 
large portion of the ozone is produced at high altitudes 
and carried down to the earth’s surface by convection. 
The fact that the ozone concentration goes up in mid- 
summer, when there are less fog and smoke to absorb 
the ultra-violet light (and also to absorb the ozone), 
tends to substantiate the view of the formation of ozone 
by ultra-violet light. 

That ozone appears to cause cracking in rubber prod- 
ucts only when the surface is under strain was mentioned 
above and has also been previously reported by others 
(7-9). Another factor which affects the degree of attack 
of ozone on rubber-like materials is the chemical struc- 
ture of the rubber itself. Certain synthetic materials, 
butyl rubber for instance, are saturated compounds, 
which contain relatively few available free valence bonds 
in the molecule. These saturated compounds are much 
more ozone resistant than compounds containing con- 
siderable unsaturation. <A third factor necessary for the 
ozone attack on rubber is actual physical contact. Sur- 
face layers of protective substances, although microscopi- 
cally thin, are known to prevent ozone from attacking the 
rubber. Any break in this protective coat, however, 
opens the way for attack, and this break need be only of 
microscopic size to lead to serious cracking. 

The second factor previously considered of primary 
importance in the “exposure cracking” of rubber goods 
is the action of light. Many experiments have been re- 
ported which indicated (10-12) that light, especially 
ultra-violet light, caused cracking of the surface. Other 
workers (2-3) reported that light, of certain wave 
lengths, produced a protective skin or surface and thus 
tended to reduce the incidence of cracking. Recent work- 
ers (1-3, 13-14, 21) have generally come to feel that the 
cracking originally ascribed to light may have been pro- 
duced by ozone generated by the ultra-violet light. This 
belief is supported by experiments in which rubber 
samples were exposed to ultra-violet light in the absence 
of oxygen, in which case no cracking of the surface oc- 
curred (1). 

Another factor considered to be of primary importance 
in the weathering process is moisture. Here again one 
finds a divergence of opinion. Some investigators (6, 15) 
show that washing the surface of the test sample at 
periodic intervals, while it is being treated with light, 
had some effect on the results obtained. It has also been 
reported that cracking was especially bad on a hazy day 
(15), and that humidity has no effect (1). Crabtree 
and Kemp (6) report that brown, soluble constituents 
are lost upon leaching rubber samples periodically while 
being treated with ultra-violet light of low intensity, and 
that this condition is accompanied by the appearance of 
a checked or crazed pattern. The pattern produced is 
reported not always to be typical of the compound, but 
to vary with the test conditions. 

The final primary factor in weathering of rubber prod- 
ucts is temperature. It is, of course, well known that 
exposure of rubber samples to elevated temperatures in 
the presence of oxygen produces a significant decrease in 
the tensile strength; however, no checking or cracking 
of the surface was found by Dawson and Scott using a 
Geer oven and an oxygen bomb (16). Care must thus be 
taken to differentiate between “exposure cracking” and 
other forms of heat degradation. The presence of pro- 
tective agents such as waxes and of various plasticizing 
agents may cloud the results of experiments aimed at 
studying the effects of temperature on exposure crack- 
ing. Newton (1) mentions this possibility, and Crabtree 
and Kemp (6) show graphs of log-of time of cracking 
(in hours) vs. temperature. The cracking in this in- 
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stance, however, was induced by ozone, and the tem- 
perature effect observed was one of rate rather than pri- 
mary cause. 

In the light of the information available it appears that 
ozone is the major cause of “exposure cracking” and that 
the other factors affect only the rate of ozone attack. 


Description and Discussion of Procedures 
Used in Studying Weathering Effects 


Many experimental methods have been devised and 
used for studying the effects of weathering. Probably 
the first method tried in the study of weathering was the 
simple outdoor weathering test. Rubber samples of vari- 
ous shapes and at many elongations were exposed to the 
atmosphere. Sometimes the exposure was conducted 
completely in the open and at other times under a pro- 
tecting roof. The samples were usually tested at static 
elongations only. The results in many instances were 
inconclusive because the season of the year, the amount 
of dirt and fog caused variations, and the stress relaxa- 
tion properties of the stocks being compared, being dif- 
ferent, introduced other uncontrollable variations. An- 
other factor which reduced the usefulness of tests of this 
type was the considerable time necessary to make the 
tests. The fact that the samples were tested only under 
static elongation also caused some apparent conflicts be- 
tween experiment and practices. 

Another type of weathering testing procedure is typi- 
fied by the National Carbon \Weatherometer (17). The 
basic concept of this type of apparatus is that weather- 
ing is a light initiated process. In this device a strong 
source of light, rich in ultra-violet, is produced by 
carbon arcs, and the test samples are rotated around 
this source of light. Various filters are used to study 
the effects of the various wave lengths of light. The arc 
itself, however, and the ultra-violet light are both pos- 
sible sources of ozone, and the concentration of the 
latter is not regulated. Another factor, variable and un- 
controlled to a large degree, is the heat emitted from the 
carbon arcs. Hence it is not possible to differentiate 
between the effects of light, ozone, and temperature. 
This apparatus tests samples only under static elonga- 
tion conditions. 

An apparatus based on the concept that ozone is the 
primary factor in exposure cracking, and that light, 
temperature, and humidity are secondary factors, was 
devised and described by Crabtree and Kemp (18). 
This apparatus consists essentially of a source of ozone, 
capable of maintaining a nominally fixed concentration, 
a test chamber with a light source, usually one rich 
in ultra-violet radiation, and a temperature control. 
Here again the samples were tested only under static 
conditions. 

A type of apparatus for the study of the weathering 
of samples under dynamic conditions was developed by 
Throdahl (19). In this work the samples were flexed 
to varying degrees either in the presence or absence of 
light from a General Electric type S-1 sun lamp. The 
samples did not crack in the absence of the light even 
when flexed up to 100 hours, nor did the specimens 
crack in the presence of the ultra-violet light when 
unstretched for exposure times up to 50 hours, although 
slight cracking appeared in 100 hours. When cracks 
were obtained, they were reported to be at right angles 
to the strain, which is typical of ozone checking. 

Another dynamic weathering device was reported by 
Fielding (20) at about the same time. This device was 
used outdoors and was primarily a device to permit 
the study of the effect of outdoor weather on the test 
strips under dynamic flexing conditions. 
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Fig. 1. Single-Stage Dynamic Flexing Apparatus 














Features Incorporated in the Design of the 
Firestone Weathering Apparatus 


It is evident from what has been reported above 
that a great multitude of problems is present in any 
weathering test and in any attempt to correlate the 
results obtained in the laboratory with those obtained 
in practice. These difficulties can probably never be com- 
pletely solved. Any attempt, however, to make a serious 
analysis of the part plaved by the various weathering 
factors is dependent upon being able to control each 
variable at a fixed value and to eliminate or reduce 
cross-etfects such as the heating of the surface by the 
lights, the generation of ozone and hence the variation 
of the ozone concentration due to the ultra-violet light, 
or the destruction of the ozone by elevated tempera- 
tures, or by humidity. 

With these and other factors in mind an attempt was 
made to design a completely independent control of 
ozone concentration, light intensity and wave length, 
temperature, and moisture. Flexibility in the methods 
of exposing the test specimens to the various weathering 
agents was also considered essential. The objective of 
flexibility led to the incorporation in the apparatus design 
of means for testing static and dynamic samples con- 
currently over a range of elongations and at different 
flexing rates, for the dynamic samples. The wave length 
and intensity of light and the time of exposure to light 
were also made variable and controllable. Facilities for 
washing or spraying the samples at desired times and 
for a sizable number, 30 dynamic and 30 static. of test 
positions were incorporated in order to allow latitude 
for comparisons of several stocks under identical test 


conditions. 


Detailed Description of Firestone 
Weathering Apparatus 


The apparatus for the study of weathering consists 
of a sample chamber, which is equipped with means for 
Hexing the samples and in which the several test con- 
ditions can be varied. In this test chamber are two 
concentric tables mounted one above the other and 
rotated by the same shaft. Sixty speciment clamps .are 
equally spaced about the edge of the lower table. Pro- 
jecting downward through the upper table at the ap- 
propriate radius are support rods for the upper set ot 
clamps. These support rods are placed in such a way 
that each group of three rods supports the ends and 
junction of two curved bars, which bars form a curved 
surface that extends over one-sixth of the are of the 
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lower plate and have ten specimen clamps mounted 
thereon. Alternate groups of three support rods are 
simply equipped with threads so that the spacing between 
upper and lower set of clamps can be set to a pre- 
determined value by a simple adjustment. These three 
groups of ten stations each constitute the static test 


stations. 

The remaining nine support rods are attached, through 
a lever system for each rod, to a “cross-head” which is 
in turn attached to a movable shaft placed concentric 
to the turntables. The lever arms are so constructed as 
to permit telescoping at each end in order to allow 
the two ends to reciprocate vertically. The fulerum for 
each lever arm is movable so that the vertical motion 
imparted to any one rod can be varied from zero to an 
amount equal to the vertical motion of the “cross-head.” 
These three groups, of ten stations each, constitute the 
dynamic test stations. 

It is possible then to maintain each sample of a static 
group of ten samples at the same elongation, or at a 
predetermined range of elongations. Using the dynamic 
stations it is possible to flex up to ten samples at the 
same elongation or to make a progressive variation in 
per cent. elongation from zero at one end of a group 
of ten samples to 100° elongation at the other end of 
the group of ten stations (by means of a simple ad- 
justment of the fulerum positions). Suitable guides are 
provided to insure vertical motion of the support rods 
in the dynamic groups of stations. Swivel connections 
are placed between the outer support rods and_ the 
curved bars in each group of dynamic stations to pre- 
vent torsional strains during the flexing motion. This 
arrangement insures that each upper clamp moves verti- 
cally above its matching clamp which is on the lower 
plate. 

Figure 1 shows a schematic diagram of a_ single- 
stage dynamic flexing apparatus. 

By the use of an automobile transmission and a 
crank arm, which permits the central shaft of the 
complete machine to be reciprocated in a vertical direc- 
tion at different speeds, the samples, held between the 
fixed and movable clamps, can be flexed. Another drive 

(Continued on page 701) 








Fig. 2. Test Chamber and Drive 
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roperties of Natural Rubber Latex 
trom Clonal and Seedling Trees 
of Hevea brasiliensis—I| 


Kidder’ 


G. A. 


AE following installment conciudes the article, begun 

m our clugust issue, dealing with investigations by 

the Firestone Plantations in Liberia on the proper- 
ties of latices from several clones, which were then com- 
pared with latices from seedling trees. 


Clonal Differences 


The property which showed the greatest regular varia- 
tion from clone to clone was the mechanical stability of 
the aged concentrate. As may be seen from Table 3, 
the average mechanical stabilities for 30-day-old ammo- 
niated concentrates varied from 309 seconds for War. 4+ 
to 916 seconds for PB. 186. This variation was one of 
almost 300% between the extremes. Other properties 
showed regular variations, but none were so marked as 
this one. If we consider the average mechanical stabili- 
ties for 30-day-old concentrates as a guide to the latex 
quality we can see that five of the latices, (AV. 49, AV. 
50, AV. 152, BD. 5, and BD. 10) fall into one group 
with stabilities just a little below those of seedling latex, 
and three of the latices (Tj. 1, Tj. 16, and War. 4) have 
stabilities considerably below those for seedling latex ; 
while one of the latices (PB. 186) has stabilities greater 
than those for seedling latex. While the data presented 
here are averaged over several years, these latices have 
in general retained their respective positions in each 
year. It has been possible to attribute the few changes 
in order which have occurred from year to year to such 
factors as: the height of the tapping panel; the type of 
bark ie., virgin or renewed; union effects; opening ef- 
fects for new panels, etc. 

It is well to mention here that while the data for this 
paper are all from latices obtained from half spiral alter- 
nate daily tapping (S 2, d/2, 100% ) a similar experi- 
ment was carried on for two years with latices obtained 


from half spiral periodic 15-day tapping (S/2, 


1 Firestone Plantations Co., Liberia. 


AVERAGE VALUES FOR VARIOUS PROPERTIES OF 30-Day-O.D LATICES FROM SiMeLES COLLECTED WEEKLY 


15d 30, 1007 ). The data for the samples from alternate 
15-day tapping led essentially to the same conclusions as 
are presented here, but were somewhat more difficult to 
interpret owing to variations in quality within the 15- 
day tapping cycle. 

An examination of the concentrate viscosities in Table 
3 shows that with a few exceptions the viscosities are in 
inverse order to that of the mechanical stabilities, but 
that the greatest variation is only about 30. For latices 
of the same age this inverse relation between mechanical 
stability and viscosity seems to be fairly well established. 
Thus viscosity may be used as a measure of quality, but 
the range of variation is considerably less than for me- 
chanical stabilities. 

The mechanical stabilities or viscosities for 30-day-old 
feed latices can also be correlated with those for the 
concentrates prepared from those feeds, but in general 
measurements made on the feed latices were less reliable 
and showed smaller ranges of variations than did those 
made on the concentrates. 

The average total solids content of the feed latices 
were quite closely grouped, varying only from 35.2 to 
40.8%. Despite this relatively small variation there was 
a high degree of uniformity—the relative total solids con- 
tent of the various latices from vear to year indicate that 
there are definite clonal differences in feed total solids. 
The differences in feed total solids are not obviously re- 
lated to the clonal differences in any other property al- 
though they may contribute to such differences, as dis- 
cussed in the previous section. 

Since a high KOH number and a low mechanical sta- 
bility are characteristic of a latex which has started to 
putrefy, it might be expected that there would be an 
inverse relation between KOH number and mechanical 
stability in concentrates of the same age. Actually if we 
consider only War. 4+ and PB. 186 which have the low- 
est and highest 30-day mechanical stabilities, respective- 





OVER A Four-YEAR PERIOD 








TABLE 3. 
Feed* Concentrate* 
ee - eee = : = — 
Type Number Mech. Ash Mech. Critical Acetor 
of of % Total KOH Stab. Visco- Content §,+ %Tota KOH Stab. Stab. Visco- Extract §,t 
Latex Samples Solidst Number Sec. sityt % Solidst Number Sec. Temp.t sityt % 
AV. 49 190 36.5 1.33 1003 77 1.40 62.3 61 676 68 224 2.53 
AV. 50 192 40.3 1.28 1046 78 1.38 61.2 .66 678 69 221 2.64 
AV. 152 191 40.8 1.24 839 79 1.40 62.2 64 611 68 218 3.61 
BD.5 192 40.5 1.19 1047 77 1.26 61.9 65 666 69 211 2.79 
BD. 10 191 37.8 1.23 1018 79 1.50 62.8 5Y 659 67 194 2.48 
Tj. 189 40.3 1.14 668 78 ie | 62.3 St) 4163 68 237 2.67 
rj. 16 180 35.2 1.26 750 81 1.44 62.5 7 423 66 249 2.66 
War. 4 192 37.8 1.48 668 85 1,37 62.0 69 309 68 264 2.77 
PB. 186 192 36.5 1.30 1181 78 1.39 62.2 61 916 69 203 2.68 
Seedling 328 36.2 1.35 1032 79 1.44 62.5 60 792 68 193 2.96 





+Determined on one-day-old sample instead of 30-day-old. 
tAverage for three years only. 
§Average for two years only. 


*The ammonia content of the feed latex was adjusted to 1% for storage and at 30 days averaged 0.92%. 


justed to 0.70% and at 30 days averaged 0.67%. 


Septemher, 1951 


The ammonia content of the concentrates was ad- 
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ly, we do find that the War. 4 latices always have higher 
30-day KOH number than do the PB. 186 latices. This 
point is true both for the 30-day-old feeds and concen- 
trates. This correlation, however, breaks down com- 
pletely for other cases; thus, Tj. 16, which is one of the 
lowest stability clones, has the lowest average KOH 
number for the 30-dav-old concentrates. This is not 
surprising when it is remembered that the KOH number 
measures the concentration of both stabilizing and de- 
stabilizing materials. Thus a knowledge of the total 
KOH number is not sufficient; it is also necessary to 
know the distribution between stabilizing and destabiliz- 
ing materials before we can fully characterize a given 
latex. 

The ash content of the feed latices were also rather 
closely grouped. The Tj. latices, however, were con- 
sistently lower in ash content than the other latices. 

The only outstanding difference in the amount of ace- 
tone extractable material was exhibited by AV. 152, 
which gave considerably higher values than any of the 
other latices. AV. 152 concentrate films had an acetone 
extract of 3.61% ; while the other latices all had between 
2.48 and 2.96%. 


Clonal Differences in Aging Behavior 


In the previous section the average data for 30-day- 
old latices were considered, and it was shown that for 
latices of the same age there were consistent clonal dif- 
ferences in certain properties. This study has also re- 
vealed that there are consistent differences in the be- 
havior of the various clonal latices during aging. The 
greatest differences were observed in the case of me- 
chanical stability. In Table + the average mechanical sta- 
bility data for the various types of latices at different 
storage times are given. In Figure 3 these same data 
are plotted for four selected clones. Since no mechanical 
stabilities above 1,200 seconds were recorded, it has 
been necessary to estimate a portion of the curve for 
PB. 186. From these curves it is apparent that clonal 
differences exist in the aging time at which the maximum 
stability occurs, as well as in the magnitude of the sta- 
bilities obtained. It is also apparent that the comparison 
of clonal stabilities would have been somewhat different if 
they had been based on samples stored for 180 days 
rather than on those stored for 30 days. 

The shape of this curve for a given latex has been 
consistent from vear to year. The apparently character- 
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Fig. 3. Changes in Mechanical Stability of Hevea Latex Con- 
centrates with Age for Selected Clones 
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istic behavior for each type of latex is probably related 
to the chemical composition of the latex. According to 
the theory presented previously, these characteristic 
curves would tend to indicate characteristic clonal ratios 
for the initial concentrations of hydrolyzable fats and 
proteins. 


TABLE 4. AVERAGE MECHANICAL STABILITY FOR EacH Type OF LATEX AT 
Each STORAGE PERIOD FOR FOUR-YEAR PERIOD, 1944-1947 


ee ee SS Se ee 
Type of Latex ” f 30 90 180 360 
AV. 49 ; = 320 790 953 924 569 
AV. 50 a 287 762 841 764 392 
AV. 152 . 222 598 805 7 163 
i 8.x. 262 795 904 826 535 
BD. 10... 230 750 817 744 391 
kee oe : 208 541 818 830 524 
(oh ee 183 $43 revs 758 489 
War. 4 147 333 479 490 293 
PB. 186 oe 371 955 1076 1067 758 
Seedling. . 350 869 975 922 543 


In Figure + similar data for KOH number are plotted. 
In the period between 30 and 180 days it is interesting to 
note that both Tj. 1 and War. 4+ do not taper off to a 
steadily increasing value until much later than PB. 186 
and AV. 50. By referring to Figure 3 it can be seen that 
these two clones were also slower in reaching their maxi- 
mum stability. It would seem, then, that there 1s a cor- 
respondence between the period in which the KOH num- 
ber is rising rapidly and the period during which the me- 
chanical stability is increasing. Between 180 and 360 
days the clones all show a slow steady increase in KOH 
number at about the same rate. 


Miscellaneous Observations 


[t is impossible for such a study to be carried on over 
a period of years without a large number of qualitative 
observations being made. Some of the more important 
of these are discussed in this section. 

On clonal trees, as the tapping cut approached the 
hbudgraft union, abnormal changes in properties were 
often noted, particularly in the case of War. 4, for which 
the average mechanical stability increased considerably 
as the tapping cut approached the union. This condition 
was attributed to a mixing of higher stability latex from 
the seedling stock with lower stability Jatex from the 
War. 4 scion. 

When new panels were opened, the latex obtained for 
the first few tapping days was considerably lower in me- 
chanical stability and higher in KOH number than was 
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Fig. 4. Changes in KOH Number of Hevea Latex Concentrates 
with Age for Selected Clones 
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normal for that clone. In some cases this effect appeared 
to extend over a month or more. 

Latex obtained from high panels, particularly those 
over 40 inches, had lower mechanical stability, higher 
KOH numbers, and higher average feed total solids than 
latices which were obtained from low panels on the same 
clone. 

When the tapping cut progressed from an area of vir- 
gin bark into an area of renewed bark, the mechanical 
stability of the resulting concentrates definitely de- 
creased. 

Considerable differences in the centrifuging character- 
istics of the latices from the various clones were ob- 
served. For example, in the same centrifuge and with 
the same settings and conditions a sample of feed from 
PB. 186 would give a higher total solids concentrate and 
lower total solids skim than a sample of feed from War. 
4, even though the two feed latices had the same total 
solids content. This difference is at least partially ex- 
plained by the consistent difference in viscosity for these 
two latices. 

The dried film from War. 4 feed latices turned black 
on standing. This blackening was also noticed for Tj. 16 
during a low stability period for that clone. This may 
indicate that enzymatic action has something to do with 
the low stability of these latices. 


Summary 


More than 2,000 samples of latex were collected from 
nine clonal areas and one seedling area over a period of 
four years. Each sample was centrifuged, and the con- 
centrate prepared was ammoniated and subjected to a 
series of tests at various storage periods running up to 
360 days. 

While the primary object was to evaluate differences in 
the latex due to clonal origin, it was also necessary to 
consider two other general causes of variation. First, the 
changes which occur in the various properties studied 
during aging are discussed and theories proposed to ac- 
count for the changes which occur. Second, the changes 
in properties which occur at different seasons of the year 
are discussed, and it is shown that most of these changes 
are directly related to the rainfall and to the wintering 
and refoliation of the trees. 

When these two factors are taken into account, the 
main differences which can be attributed to clonal origin 
are: a considerable variation in mechanical stability ; 
related but inverse relation for viscosity, and unrelated 
differences in KOH number. It is also shown that there 
are relatively small but consistent differences in the feed 
total solids for the different types of latex. Tj. 1 had a 
considerably lower ash content than the other clones, 
and AV. 152 had a considerably higher acetone extract 
than the others. 

It was also shown that there are consistent clonal dif- 
ferences in the way in which the mechanical stability and 
KOH number change with the age of the latex. It is 
shown that these differences are consistent with the 
theories which have been suggested in the previous 
section. 

A series of qualitative observations are given which 
were made over a period of several years during the 
course of this work. 
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Factors Affecting Weathering 
(Continued from page 698) 


rotates the complete turntable mechanism so that all 
test specimens can be subjected, in turn, to exposure to 
the system of lights or water spray. 

Surrounding the turntable is an enclosing shell pro- 
vided with four windows for lights and access to the 
test chamber. Liquid seals are provided to make the 
test chamber gastight and at the same time permit 
rotation of the turntable. By suitable placement of a 
seal between the two tables, a test chamber in the shape 
of a doughnut of rectangular cross-section is obtained. 
This test chamber is comparatively small, and as it is 
insulated, it is possible to maintain it quite easily at a 
constant value over a considerable range of tempera- 
tures. A system of duct work permits the circulation 
of the air through either a heating or refrigerating unit 
for temperature control. 

Figure 2 shows a photograph of the complete chamber 
and drive mechanism. 

Inlets for ozone, moisture, in the form of steam, 
water spray, air sampling, temperature and humidity 
controls, ete. are provided at convenient points. 

The test chamber is tight enough to permit use of 
atmospheres enriched in various gases. However the 
pressure permissible is only slightly above that of the 
atmosphere. 

The windows are so constructed that filters of vari- 
ous wave length characteristics may be used. 
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Editorials 


What Will Be the Rubber Policy This Time? 


ECENT statements by two rubber industry leaders, 
R P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the Goodyear Tire & 

Rubber Co., and John L. Collyer, president of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., have highlighted the fact that the 
time is rapidly approaching when the government has to 
decide what sort of national policy in rubber we shall 
have for the next few vears. 

The Rubber Act of 1948, which became law in April, 
1948, and was renewed for another two years in June, 
1950, expires on June 30, 1952. The Administration 
views on the disposal of the synthetic rubber plants 
owned by the government must be reported to Congress 
by January 15, 1952. 

Litchfield, in his statement of June 30, was criticical 
of the management of the synthetic rubber plants and 
emphasized that facilities for the production of synthetic 
rubber must be greatly expanded to take care of future 
domestic and world demands for new rubber, since no 
appreciable amount of increase in natural rubber pro- 
duction could be hoped for. 

Collyer, during August, recommended that the Presi- 
dent appoint a Special Commission “of the character of 
the Baruch Committee” to study the problem of the com- 
pletely “socialized” rubber industry. He pointed up the 
problem by stating that “Government owns the rubber 
producing plants, procures the raw materials and sched- 
ules production, is the only buyer and importer of crude 
natural rubber, determines the amount of rubber that 
may be consumed by manufacturers, sets the specifica- 
tions for the use of rubber, and determines the price.” 

It has been emphasized repeatedly in this column, and 
elsewhere, that national policy in rubber suffers most be- 
cause of the lack of a central administering agency with 
sufficient authority to resolve disputes between the sev- 
eral agencies of the government concerned with rubber 
and between these agencies and the industry. A case in 
point is the dispute that has been going on for many 
months between the government agencies and between 
some of them and the industry as to the size of the 
natural rubber stockpile. 

The National Production Authority, with the help of 
industry technicians, completed in April a revision of 
previous estimates of the amount of natural rubber 
needed for military uses for a five-year war. The Muni- 
tions Board was asked for its views on these new cal- 
culations since they indicated that they might allow a 
lowering of the stockpile requirement. No reply to this 
request or subsequent ones for comment has ever been 
received from the Munitions Board. 

Although no one in a responsible position in govern- 
ment has adopted the industry’s contention that the 
amount of natural rubber in the present stockpile is ade- 
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quate, it has been indicated that agencies other than the 
Munitions Board believe that some downward adjust- 
ment might be made. 

A further complication at the present time is the fact 
that the government has practically discontinued natural 
rubber buying while efforts have been devoted primarily 
to propaganda aimed at lowering the price on world mar- 
kets. 

Since any relaxation in the amount of control the gov- 
ernment exerts on the rubber industry 1s to a very great 
extent dependent upon when the natural rubber stock- 
pile is achieved, the decision of the Munitions Board on 
this matter is the key to the whole situation. 

The President, during August, instructed the National 
Security Resources Board.to gather their views as the 
basis for presidential recommendations for the disposal 
of the synthetic rubber plants by January 15, 1952. We 
think that much more than recommendations for the dis- 
posal of the synthetic rubber plants is needed and that the 
“Special Commission” recommended by Collyer is an 
urgent necessity. Unless some means can be found to 
break the deadlock between the Munitions Board and 
other government agencies concerned with rubber and 
with the industry on this matter of the size and the means 
by which our natural rubber stockpile is acquired, the 
industry may remain completely “socialized” for several 
more vears. Vigorous industry and public support for 
“liberation” of the rubber industry is essential during 
the coming months when national policy on rubber is 


being decided. 


Technically Classified Natural Rubber 


T WILL be to the advantage of rubber goods manu- 
facturers in the United States to participate in the 

program of evaluating Technically Classified Natural 
Rubber, 2 development of the natural rubber producing 
organizations and about which mention has been made 
in India RupBER Wortp and elsewhere in the recent 
past. 

During August, The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., issued a bulletin on the subject of technically 
classified rubbers to purchasing agents and rubber goods 
manufacturers and included literature from the Inter- 
national Rubber Research Board, London, England, the 


coordinating agency. 
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After-Treatment of Molded Polystyrene Parts’ 


OLYSTYRENE sky- 


production has 
pounds in 


rocketed trom 15,000,000 
1943 to 256,000,000 pounds in 1950. This 
progress Nas been accomp.ished by nu- 
merous advanccments 1n tne manufacture of 


tue polymer and in post-handling of the 
products made trom it. 

Material manuiacturers 
stantly striving to impro-e the 
ter of polystyrene in order to better its 
moldability ; physical, chemical, and elec- 
trical characieristics, color constancy, and 
physical form. Hand in hand with the im- 
provements made by manufacturers have 
been the developments engineered by other 
factors in the industry. hese steps have 
further improved polystyrene products after 
the polymer manufacturer had turned out 
his best product. As a result, advancements 
have been made in the size, shape, and 
complexity of these products, eye appeal 
and durability of the final product. 

Some of these advancements have been 
made by the molders and extruders through 
improvements in equipment operation and 
manufacturing techniques. Designers and 
producers of tools and dies, in cooperation 
with molders and extruders, also have been 
responsible for a portion of this advance- 
ment. The most important progress was 
made however, when molders, extruders, 
raw material manufacturers, and industries 
not previously allied with the plastics in- 
dustry worked together to aftertreat molded 
and extruded polystyrene parts in ways to 
provide consumer goods of wider use and 
appeal. It is upon this latter phase of the 
manufacture of polystyrene products that 
this paper is based. 


have been con- 
basic Cnarac- 


Types of After-Treatments 


Dependent on the result desired, many 
operations are now commonly employed to 
atter-treat molded polystyrene parts. Ma- 
chining, fabrication, and finishing are em- 
ployed to enhance appearance and to make 
complex parts from simpler ones in order 
to fill more useful functions. Surface coat- 
ing of polystyrene parts with surface active 
agents, such as the common synthetic deter- 
gents, and with more permanent materials 
such as lacquers, destaticizes the part. 
This treatment eliminates the abnormal 
collection of dust on the part which de- 
creases eye appeal and retards sales while 
the part is on the retailer's shelf. With 
the advent of decorating polystyrene parts 
by painting, lacque ring, lalla. hot stamp- 
ing, silk screening, and metalizing, new 
outside interest was introduced and aided 
in the expansion of the plastics industry. 





New markets ‘were opened, and sales ex- 
panded. 

1 Presented before National Technical Confer- 
ence, Society of Plastics Engineers, Inc., New 


York, N. Y., Jan. 19, 1951 
2 Technical Specialist in 
Inc., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


sete. Koppers Co., 
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Internal Stresses in Molded Poly- 
styrene Parts as Shown by Polarized Light 


Fig. 1. 


There can be do doubt that after-treat- 
ment of molded polystyrene parts has con- 


tributed measurably to tne growth of the 
industry and to increased sales volume. 
These treatments in the main, however, 


have been a carryover of previous experi- 
ence in other industries. The major prob- 
lem involved has been modification and 
adaptation of previous knowledge to a new 
industry and new materials. This is 
progress and requires ingenuity, but. still 
this procedure utilizes certain hand opera- 
tions which produce results immediately 
apparent to the eye. 

On the other hand, during 
years molders and distributers have been 
harassed by the crazing and cracking of 
polystyrene parts without apparent cause 
either in transit, in storage, or on mer- 
chants’ shelves. At first it was believed that 
inadequate packing and rough handling 
were responsible for this defect. After 
considerable study, however, it was learned 
that this difficulty resulted from the self- 
relief of stresses within the part. Thus an 
intangible, but very important factor was 
introduced which gave impetus to programs 
of annealing as an important after-treat- 
ment of polystyrene molded parts. 

Inasmuch as each of the foregoing 
methods of after-treating polystyrene 
molded parts represents an importe int phase 
ot polystyrene product manufacture, no 
single article could cover them thoroughly 
without becoming long and involved. There- 
fore the after-treatment of polystyrene 
molded parts by annealing has been se- 
lected as the primary theme of this dis- 
cussion. Annealing only recently has be- 
come an important factor in the plastics 
industry, and detailed factual data have 


the past two 





not been readily available. Fur 

high labor costs, material short: 

keen competition make the 

method of saving molded parts attractive 
and worthy of detailed study. 


Stress Relief by Annealing 


Until recently the 
strictly an acz ademic 


word “stress” was 
term in a_ practising 
plastics engineer's dictionary when it was 
used to denote anything other than ex- 
ternal forces on a piece of equipment or 
plastic — Very few — exce] 

hose in polymer research and develo salons 
oman were conscious of locked-in internal 


stresses in molded plastics. Only recently 
have strains in the form of cracking, craz- 
ing, and often complete breakup of a part 
been correlated with the magnitude and 
the pattern of these internal stresses. Such 
internal stresses are created either by un- 
balanced molding conditions of time and 


temperature, by external loading, or by a 


combination of both. 

In a transparent part, internal stresses 
can readily be seen when polarized light 
is passed through it (see Figure 1). It 
will be noticed that the lines of stress 
form a rainbow pattern which generally 


follows the lines of the flow of the plastic. 
The heaviest stresses appear at points of 


turbulent flow, such as at the gate; or at 
points where the flow is abruptly broken, 
such as around core pins. On the other 


hand, the stresses decrease along planes of 
long flat flow. A completely stress-free 
part will not show any pattern, but will 
exhibit an allover grayness when polarized 
light is passed through it. An example of 
such a part is a compression molded piece 
where all stresses are removed before it 
leaves the press. In order to prevent these 
stresses from becoming visible strains, it is 
to eliminate or at least partially 
relieve the major stresses. 

\nnealing, the process of freeing from 
internal stress by heating and gradually 
cooling, consequently becomes important. 
The annealing of a molded polystyrene part 
either partially or totally, 


necessary 


means to relieve, 


the major stresses and strains set up in 
the part during injection molding, ma- 
chining, fabricating, or by external loading. 


Fortunately annealing of polystyrene 
parts is a mechanical operation and readily 
accomplished in practically any plant or 

The facilities available and the plant 
will determine the method selected. 
annealing of a molded polystyrene 
occasionally be accomplished in 
machine before the 
considerations generally pre- 
The effectiveness of 
demonstrated later. 


shop. 
costs 
While 
part can 
the molding 
opened, 
clude this 
this method 


die is 
cost 
practice. 
will be 
Types of Annealing Equipment 
The three most common types of equip- 
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| TURPENTINE] 


Fig. 2. Stress Cracking of Unannealed Molded Polystyrene Parts as Shown by 


Solvent 


used to accomplish annealing success- 
(1) a thermostatically controlled 
rably of the circulating type; 


lled warm water bath; an 





nelosed adjustable bank of in- 
air oven has proved a very satistfac- 
tory means annealing polystyrene parts. 


volders have tray driers as 
ipment, ovens are commonly 


Since mbpst 








standard 

















used. Usually the molded products are 
stacked in an orderly fashion in the oven 
so as t rmit warm air thoroughly to 
surround the parts and provide uniform 
annealing Sometimes parts are stacked 
in a random fashion, but if there 
cient air space around the parts, 
innea ( Usually the 1 
time s to be inc 
permit thorough and uniform heat 
the parts domly stacked 

When oven facilities are not available, 
wate 
vessel s 
bat i\ 
immers 
Satisia 
obtained w 
an immers 
and the water was closely 
controlled \1 is more. complete 
and faster when parts do not touch or 
nest, and the warm water circulates freely 
around 

The ird method of annealing 
standard equipment is by means of infrared 
radiation. Parts laid out on a flat surface 


are exposed to infrared radiation generated 
by means of a bank of infrared lamps 
mounted above them. It is advisable to 
have the height of the lamps above the 
parts adjustable in order to control the 
temperature. There will be less heat loss 
and faster annealing if the entire installa- 
tion is enclosed to prevent air currents 
from disturbing the dead heat. A simple 
way of measuring temperature to insure 
constancy is to place a thermometer hori- 
zontally on top of the parts to be annealed. 
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Dip Tests 


has been evolved wnicn has since proved 
satisfactory. 

Earlier work in polymers suggested the 
use of a simple immersion test in kero- 
sene to determine the tendency of poly- 
styrene molded parts to craze and crack. 
As a result of additional investigations, 
other solvents have been frequently substi- 
tuted for kerosene because they appear to 
reveal more of the hidden stresses faster. 

In the present work, nine solvents were 
chosen, in order to (1) determine the ef- 
fect of various solvents in revealing heavy 
stresses and (2) determine which solvents 
could be used successfully and interchange- 
ably in the dip test. The solvents chosen 
were Varsol No. 1, kerosene, petroleum 
ether, Renuzit (a commercial cleaning 
fluid), turpentine, motor gasoline, methanol, 
acetone, and carbon tetrachloride. 

The three solvents that did not show 
up the stresses in the unannealed parts 
were methanol, acetone, and carbon te- 
trachloride. Previous experience had al- 
ready indicated that these solvents were 
unsatisfactory for the purpose, but they 
were included in order to demonstrate this 
point. As is shown in Figure 2, methanol 
has no effect on polystyrene; acetone 
etches and swells polystyrene; and carbon 
tetrachloride is a solvent for polystyrene. 
However, in order to complete the test pro- 
gram, these solvents were used in. all 
phases of the solvent test work. 

The solvent diptest method used in 
this work is composed of three steps, as 
follows: 





Fig. 3. Results of Solvent Dip Tests on Molded Polystyrene Parts after Annealing 
in an Air Oven at 150° F. for 60 Minutes 


Stress Relief Tests 


In order to insure that stresses are prop- 
erly relieved to prevent service trouble, it 
is necessary to evolve a fast and simple 
test to check (1) whether or not the part 
actually requires annealing and (2) when 
annealing is satisfactorily accomplished. 
Storage tests take too long, and thermal 
shock or cycling tests are involved and 
complex. Consequently a solvent dip test 


(1) Cool the test parts and solvent to 
room temperature (70° F.). 

(2) Immerse the part in solvent for one 
minute. 

(3) Remove the part from the solvent 
and allow it to drain and air dry. 

Stresses of troublesome magnitude will 
generally show up as strain cracks within 
five minutes after the solvent has evaporated 
from the molded part. 

For these detailed studies, parts were 
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molded with a cool die to insure that the 
pieces would be heavily stressed and would 
not have the advantage of any die anneal- 


ing. As a result, numerous heavy strain 
cracks developed in unannealed parts when 
solvent dip testing was applied. 

These specimens were molded under the 
following conditions : 


Molding machine 8-ounce Reed-Prentice 
ie ['wo-cavity; total weight of 
shot—5.4 ounces. 


Material Koppers Polystyrene 8X 
Cyclinder temperature 600° F. front and rear 
Die temperature 85° F. front 

95° F. rear 
Nozzle Off 


Injection pressure 
Injection time 
Cool time 
Booster time 
Open time 


700 pounds 
12 seconds 
18 seconds 
3 1 seconds 
5 seconds 


The molded specimens were subjected to 
the following annealing conditions. After 
treatment they were solvent dip tested. 


Annealing Annealing 
; Time Tempera- 
Annealing Equipment Minutes ___ ture, °F. 


Unannealed 


Air circulating oven 15 150 
30 150 
60 150 
Re] 160 
30 160 
15 170 
30 170 
mvater baths..64 ..4 4 ‘ 15 150 
30 150 
15 160 
30 160 
15 170 
30 170 
Infrared radiation........ 15 150 
30 150 
15 170 
30 170 


In addition to molding parts to provide 
heavily stressed parts, two other sets of 
molding conditions were tried. First, an 
attempt was made to establish the highest 
production rate, or shortest cycle, in or- 
der to determine the effect of very rapid 
molding and cooling on the magnitude of 
locked-in stresses. Second, an attempt 
was made to set a production rate, pri- 
marily by increasing die temperatures and 
cycle and lowering cylinder temperature, 
that would make parts reasonably free of 
stress before the die was opened. 

The molding conditions on these two 
trials follow: 


Minimum Annealing 


Cycle Cycle 
Cylinder temp., ° F.—Front 620 475 
Rear. ess : 600 475 
Die temp., ° F.—front... 85 150 
qeear.... BRO oe 95 150 
Nozzle 5 Off Off 
Injection pressure, i aa 900 900 
Injection time, sec......... 7 8 
Cooling time, sec...... ; 8 16 

Booster time, sec.......... 315 315 
Open time, sec. .... a 5 5 


Results of Tests 


The detailed results of all test work are 
shown in the table at the end 

A consideration of the results of solvent 
testing on the foregoing series indicates 

(1) Annealing temperatures are of pri- 
mary importance with annealing time of 
secondary importance, but neither can be 
independent of the other. 

(2) Molding conditions are the major 
factors in the control of locked-in trouble- 
some stresses in molded polystyrene parts. 

(3) Solvent dip testing is a fast, ef- 
fective, and conclusive method of testing 
a polystyrene part to determine whether it 
needs to be annealed and/or whether it has 
been satisfactorily annealed. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


The purpose of this discussion has been 
to present the factors involved and the 
advantages to be gained when annealing is 


; Temperature, Time 
Annealing Methods "as Minutes 
Unannealed...... 


Air oven.... 150 15 
150 30 

150 60 

160 15 

160 30 

170 15 

170 30 

Water bath. 150 15 
150 30 

160 5 

160 30 

170 5 

170 30 

Infrared.. 15 
30 

15 

30 


Unannealed... 





used to prevent the loss of polystyrene 
parts. Annealing can effect considerable 
savings by decreasing the possibility of 
field comple ints which lead to the return 
and scrapping of finished products. 


Comments 

Badly cracked all over. Varsol No. 1 treated 
specimens show the most cracks and petroleum 
ether and turpentine the least. 

Slight cracking still evident with Varsol No. 1 
showing heaviest stress attack. 

Annealed—no cracks. 

An sao no cracks (see Figure 3). 
Only Varsol No. 1 treated specimens show very 
sligh t cracks. 

Annealed—no cracks. 

Annealed—no cracks. 

Annealed—no cracks. 

Slight cracking evident. 

Annealed—no cracks. 

Only Varsol No. 1 treated specimens show very 
slight crac ks. 

iS 








10 cracks. 
no cracks. 
no cracks. 





Heavy cracking apparent all over. 
Moderate cracking. 

Moderate cracking all over. 

Slight cracking, 

Very heavy large cracks all over. 
Slight cracking. 


* Inasmuch as the infrared annealing equipment was not totally enclosed, air currents reduced tem- 
peratures surrounding the parts, thereby decreasing the efficiency of the operation. 





New Vinyl Stabilizer 
> i BOY CS-137, a new stabilizer 


for transparent vinyl plastics, has been 
developed by National Lead Ae 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. barium- 
sodium complex, the new idea is suit- 
able for use in vinyl film and = sheeting 
wherever exceptional light stability is of 
importance, such as in raincoats, uphol- 
stery, drapes, and similar products. An- 
other claimed advantage of the stabilizer 
is that it will not stain vinyls when in 
contact with sulfur. Evidence of the 
products’s excellent resistance to light 
exposure is shown by the fact that 6,000 
hours in a Weather-Ometer found CS-137 
substantly unchanged; whereas  formu- 
lations generally accepted for light resis- 
tance usually fail in less than 1,000 hours. 


Hold Golf Tourney 


HE Chicago Section, SPE, and Mid- 

west Chapter, SPI, held their second 
joint golf outing of the season July 24 
Rolling Green Country Club. Some 100 
members and guests of the two groups 
participated in the golf tournament, with 
more than 40 prizes being awarded to 
winning golfers. J. Ferguson, Plaskon 
Division, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
was the low gross winner. The committee 
in charge of arrangements was under the 
chairmanship — of M. Meltzer, Service 
Plastics Co., and included Harry Hill, 
Celanese Corp. of America, and Gordon 
Labounty, Louis Fishman & Co. 

The third and final joint golf outing 


was held on August 17 at the River 
Forest Country Club, with some 95 
members and guests of both groups 


participating. Approximately 35 prizes 


were distributed to winning golfers, 
with Mr. Ferguson again taking low 
gross. The committee in charge again 


consisted of Meltzer, Hill, and Labounty, 


Plastics Slogan Contest 


ASH awards of $500, $200, and $100 

are being offered for the most effec- 
tive slogan submitted for the Fifth 
National Plastics Exposition. Sponsored 
by The Society of the Plastics Industry, 
Inc., the show will be held in Convention 
Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., March 11-14, 
1952. Any person connected with the 
plastics industry, its suppliers, and its 
customers is eligible to compete in the 
contest, and entries must be postmarked 
not. later than November 1. 

he slogan contest was announced by 
P. H. Grannagle, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. and chairman of the exposition com- 
mittee, who said, “We are seeking the 


memorable, significant slogan or theme 
which will wrap up in a single word or 
phrase the tremendous contributions which 


these man-made materials have already 
given or are destined to give to mankind.” 
Entry blanks which also explain the 
contest in detail are being circulated to 
4,000 companies representing every branch 
of the plastics field. Judges for the con- 
test are now being selected and will be 
announced shortly. Entry blanks may be 
secured from the Slogan Contest Commit- 
tee, Fifth National Plastics Exposition, 
67 W. 44th St., New York 18, N. Y 





New Plastics Plant 


pn psc omg CHEMICAL CO., St 
Louis, Mo., has purchased a 115-acre 
site and several buildings at Addyston, O. 
to serve as a midwest center for production 
and distribution of plastics. 

The new plant, on the Ohio River and 
abutting the city limits of Cincinnati, will 
be operated as a unit of the plastics divi- 
sion. Headquarters for the division will re- 
main in Springfield, Mass., with no cur- 
tailment of any of the local operations. 
With the establishment of a plant in Ohio, 

(Continued on page 720) 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Rubber Section Program 
Safety Con- 


AS \ part of the National S 
re the Rubber Section, National 


gress, 
Safety Council, will hold a two-day meet- 
in| it the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl., 
October 9 and 10. George Burkhart, The 
General Tire & Rubber Co.. vice chair- 
man of the Rubber Section and i 





of the program, has announced the follo 
ing speakers and other activities for the 
meeting. 
TuEsSpAY AFTERNOON—OCTOBER 9 
2:00 p.m. Opening Remarks and Re- 
port on Section Activities. Stanley A 
Wright, Inland Mfg. Division, General 
Motors Corp., chairman of the Rubber 
Section. 
2:10 p.m. Rubber Section Statistics. 
C. E. Frick, Van Cleefe Bros., Inc. 
2:20 p.m. “New Development in Rub- 
ber Reclaiming Safety.” A. J. M. Kerri- 
gen, LU. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., and 
B. M. R. Bate! ve, Xylos Rubber Co. 
3:00 p.m. “A Plant Manager Looks at 
His Safety Program.” R. \V. Righter, 
Central Foundry Division, General Motors 
Corp. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON—OCTOBER 10 
2:00 p.m. Report of Nominating Com- 
mittee. R. A. Bullock, Corduroy Rubber 
Co. 
215 p.m: 
dustry: 


Safety in the Rubber In- 
“Solvents.” W. J. Dooling, Hood 
Rubber Co. 
B. “Control of Chemicals in the 
Rubber Industry.” F. W. Sands, 
United States Rubber Co. 
“Control of Static Electricity.” 
J. L. Shifflett, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 
“Conveyers and Blenders.” J. L. 
Dean. Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. 
E. “Power Trucks.” R. S. Farnum, 
United States Rubber Co. 
3:30 p.m. Safety Film Produced by 
Goodyear. R. WV. Fickes, Goodyear. 


Additional Experimental 
GR-S Polymers and Latices 


HE table below gives the additions 

and changes in the list of experimental 
GR-S polymers and latices: authorized 
by the Office of Rubber Reserve, RFC, 
during the period from June 27 to July 
30, 1951. 

Normally, experimental polymers will 
be produced pig’ A at the request of the 
consumers, and 20 bales (one bale weighs 
approximately 75 pounds) of the original 
run will be set aside, if possible, for dis- 
tribution to other interested c panies for 
their evaluation. The 20 bales, when avail- 
able, will be distributed in quantities of 
one bale or two bales upon request to the 
Sales Division of Rubber Reserve, or will 
be held for six months after the experi- 
mental polymer was produced, unless 
otherwise consigned before that time. 
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Subsequent production runs will be made 
if sufficient requests are received. 

These new polymers are experimental 
only, and ORR does not make any repre- 
sentations or warranties of any kind, ex- 
pressed implied, as to the specifications 
or properties of such experimental poly- 
mers or the results to be obtained from 
their use. 


X-NUMBER 


DESIGNATION PoLyMER DESCRIPTION 


yes in Previously Announced Polymers 












Disproportiona- 


M. 2.19.0.1 


New Polymers and Latices 





asterbatch, except 


X-651 GR-S Same 
lat Steriin 2 ach eiekaces Philt lack A 
X-652 GR-S A masterbatch of 100° parts of 
GR-S-X-647 and 70 parts of BPC 
~— S — ced with 1.25% BLE 








ne unpigmented px lymer.. 


X-653 GR-S_ Polybut eg 1e latex polymerized by 
Latex the Type V latex technique. Total 
solids, 55%. 


X-654 GR-S_ An oil-rubber masterbatch identical 
with X-628 GR-S, except that 
parts of Shell SPX 97 are used in 
place of Circosol-2XH. 


X-655 GR-S Bu itadiene styrene charge ratio 
75,25 adjusted to give 2041% 
bot id styrene; polymerized at 122 





: emulsified with Rosin Soap lL. M. 
2.19.0.1 or L.M. 2.19.0.3;  short- 
stopped with sodium dimethyl Aithio 
carbamate alone, or with sulfur as 
sodium polysulfide; stabilized with 
1.25% PBNA on — rubber. Moon- 
ey viscosity, 54+4 





X-656 GR-S Same as X-608 masterbatch, except 
shortstopped with sodium dimethyl] 
dithiocarbamate and Polyamine-H. 





Group Outings 


HE Buffalo Rubber Group held its an- 

nual summer outing July 20 at the 
Lancaster Country Club, Lancaster, N. Y., 
with some 85 members and guests attend- 
ing. The program included an afternoon of 
golf, softball, horseshoes, baseball throw- 
ing, and egg throwing contests, followed by 
an evening of dinner with music and enter- 
tainment provided by magician Les Gilbert, 
Hercules Gasket & Rubber Co. 

Prize winners in the golf tournament 
follow: low gross, Carl Croakman; high 
gross Dick Colden; most 6's, Charles 
Lavin: most 5’s Bill Butler; and kickers’ 
handicap, Herb Harris. John Kelly, and 
Mr. Lavin. Winners in the other contests 
were: horseshoes, Ed Martin, Hewitt-Rob- 
ins, Inc.. and Lorenz Barie, U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming Co.; egg throw, Paul Sick, 
Hewitt-Robins, and Al Shor, R. T. Van- 
derbilt Co.; and baseball throw, Ray 
Lowry, Hewitt-Robins. The arrangements 
committee was headed by T. T. Mac Con- 
nell, U. S. Rubber Reclaiming, and in- 
cluded the following members: softball, 
Mr. Martin; egg throw, Charlie Johnson, 
Hewitt-Robins; horseshoes, Gene Cim- 






Reclaiming; and 
Knechtel, Hewitt- 


minelli, U. S. Rubber 
baseball throw, Ed 
Robins. 


Rain and Record Crowd 


Despite bad weather, rain that began in 
mid-atternoon and increased steadily in 
intensity into the night, the New York 
Rubber Group golf outing on August 7 
at the Baltusrol Golf Club, Springfield, 
N. J., attracted a record attendance of 
195 members and guests, of whom 132 
completed 18 holes. Possibly rubber and 
associated industry golfers shed water 
more readily than golfers from other 
walks of life. 

J. Breckley, Titanium Pigment Corp., 
and his committee, consisting of C. O. 
Davidson, Binney & Smith Co.; G. H. 
Provost, United States Rubber Co.; W. 
S. Woodward, American Zinc Sales Co.; 
and K. J. Soule, Manhattan Rubber Divi- 
sion, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., deserve 
much credit for the success of this outing 
in view of the fact that they had so little 
cooperation from the weatherman. 

Winners in the tournament included: 
low gross, members, F. F. Salamon, Bin- 
ney & Smith; E. B. Curtis, R. T. Vander- 
bilt Co., Inc. =~ Mr. Breckley ; low gross, 
guests, V. Lake, E. Basilone, and G. A. 
Cella; kickers Saas J. C. Vincent, 
E. R. Hansen; and ten players tied for 
third and fourth prizes, respectively. A 
prize for high score was awarded to 
S. R. Doner, Manhattan Rubber. The 
putting contest winners consisted of O. E. 
Anderson. J. F. Gilbert, A. C. McFadden, 
and A. R. Loosli. 

Several prizes were awarded to players 
scoriig a birdie, and a set of matched 
irons was won by lot by Dan Rice. 


Big Day for Chicago Group 


The largest and most successful golf 
outing in the history of the Chicago Rub- 
ber Group: took place August 3 at the 
Medinah Country Club, Medinah, Ill. Some 
190 members and guests competed in the 
golf tournament; while 300 persons were 
present at the dinner concluding the pro- 
gram. Golf and door prizes totaling a new 
record $2,500 in retail value were dis- 
tributed after the dinner and were made 
possible by the contributions of over 155 
rubber and supplier companies. 

First prize winners in the golfing events 
were as follows: low gross (members), 
Francis Frost, Frost Rubber Works; low 
gross (guests), Elmer Hibbs; Peoria Sys- 
tem (members), G. Grape, La Velle Rub- 
ber Co.; Peoria System (guests), Jack 
Kaszyneski; nearest to pin on ninth hole, 
Herman Boxser, Acadia Synthetic Prod- 
ucts Division, Western Felt Works; Jong- 
est drive, John Rand, Inland Steel Con- 
tainer Corp.; least putts, Bruce Hubbard, 
Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co.: kickers’ handt- 
cap, William A. Schmid, La Velle Rubber ; 
high gross (members), E. O. Jensen, Roth 
Rubber Co.; and high gross (quests), 
FE. Kann. J. Adams, Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., was chairman of the outing commit- 
tee, and was assisted by John Groot, 
Dryden Rubber Division, Sheller Mfg. 
Co.; Bob Hartman, Monsanto Chemical 
Co.; Jim Knight, Roth Rubber; Al Laur- 
ence, Phillips Chemical Co.; Ed Meyer, 
Herron & Meyer; and Dwight Smith 
Cary Co. 
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Abrasion, Wear Symposium 


HE Rubber-Stichting, Delft, Hol- 

land, has announced the final program 
for the International Symposium on 
Abrasion and Wear, to be held in the 
organization’s new building on No- 
vember 14 and 15, The program fol- 
lows: 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14 

10:0U a.m. Opening of the a 
R. Houwink, director general of Rubber- 
Stichting 

ee a.m. 
iH. iC. J. de. Decker, 
Rubber-Stichting. 

10:30 a. 9 ‘The a. of Solid 
Surtaces.”’ P. Bowden, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, dink 

ll:oU am. ‘Principles of Wear Pre- 
vention.” H. Blok, Royal Dutch Shell 
Laboratory, Thornton, England. 

12:30 p.m. Special tuncneon offered 
Rubber-Stichting, followed by a demon- 
stration of apparatus for measuring abra 
sion and wear. 

3:00 p.m. ‘Chemistry of Wear.” J. J. 
Broeze. Royal Dutch Shell Laboratory, 
Delft. 

4:00) p.m. 
Abrasion and Wear.” G. 
ber-Stichting. 

5:00 p.m. End of first day’s program. 


Introductory Remarks. 
director of research, 


“Morphological Aspects of 


Salmon, Rub- 


Tuurspay, NOVEMBER 15 

10:00 am. ‘Abrasion and Wear of 
Rubber.” |. M. Buist, Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Manchester, England. 

il:vJ0 a.m. “Studies in tae Abrasion 
of Rubber.” A. Schallamach, British 
Rubber Producers’ Research Association, 
Welwyn Garden City, England. 

12:00 noon. Luncheon, as on first day, 
and continuation of the demonstration. 

2:00 p.m. “The Abrasion Resistance 
of Paints.’ N. A. Brunt, Paint Research 
Institute, Delft. 

3:00 p.m. “Some Factors Influencing 
the Road Wear of Tires.” R. D. 
Stiehler, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C., U.S.A. 

4:00 p.m. “General Survey of the 
Symposium.” Dr. de Decker. 

4:45 p.m. Close of the Symposium. 
Dr. Houwink. 

The exhibition of abrasion apparatus 
will be open continuously during the 
Symposium. Some excursions, including 
sightseeing trips and visits to government 
and industrial laboratories, will be = ar- 
ranged for November 16 and 17. The 
maximum number of participants in the 
Symposium will be limited to 150, and 
persons wishing to attend must fill in ap- 
plication forms, obtainable from the sec- 
retary, and return them by September 
ou, ihe secretary is Dr. H. €. J. de 
Decker, Rubber-Stichting, Posthox 66, 
Delft, Holland. 





Automotive Rubber 
Specifications Revised 


THE SAE-ASTM_ Technical Committee 
on Automotive Rubber has released a 
1951 revision of the eng ert for 
Rubber and Synthetic Rubber Compounds 
for Automotive and Aeronautical Appli- 
cations (ASTM D 735-51T, and SAE 
Standard R 10). These specifications were 


September, 1951 


Sept. 20. 
Sept. 28. 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 3 
Oct. 1- 
5. 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 5. 
Oct. 8- 
12; 
Oct. 10. 
Oct. 10- 
rH. 
Oct. 17. 
Oct. 18. 
Oct. 19. 
Oct. 21- 
yA 
Oct. 22- 
24. 
Oct. 23: 
Cet. 26: 
Nov. 2. 
Nov. 9. 
Nov. 11- 
13. 
Nov. 14. 
Nov. 14- 
15: 
Nov. 21. 
Nov. 25 
Dec. 1. 
Nov. 26 
Dec. 1. 
Dec. 2- 
os 


CALENDAR 


Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Engineer's Club, Dayton, O. 
Symposium, ‘Modern Rubber 
Testing.” Institution of the Rub- 
ber Industry, London, England. 
Chicago Rubber Group. 
Centrollers Institute. Annual 
Meeting. Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 

International Standards Organi- 
zation—Technical Committee 45 
on Rubber. Oxford, England. 
The Los Arceles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc. Detroit Leland Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich. 

National Hardware Show, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 
Thirty-Ninth National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
Chicago Section, SPE: Midwest 
Chapter, SPI. Builder's Club, 
Chicago, IIl. 

SPI New England Section. Equi- 
nex House, Manchester, Vt. 
New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Getham, New York, N. Y. 
SPI-SPE Joint Dinner-Meeting. 
Toronto Chapter. St. Regis Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Akron Rubber Group. 

Boston Rubber Group. 

Cleaner Air Week in the United 
States and Canada. 

Packaging Institute. Annual 
Forum. Hotel Commodore, New 
York, N. Y¥. 

Buffalo Rubber Group, 
Westbrook, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Association of Consulting Chem- 
ists & Chemical Engineers. An- 
nual Meeting. Hotel Shelburne, 
New York, N. Y. 

Washington Rubber Group. An- 
nual Banquet and Installation of 
Officers. Washington National 
Airport Terrace Dining Room. 
New York Rubber Group. Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Rubber Group. Poor 
Richard Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Rubber Group. 

Western Sporting Goods Dealers 


Hotel 


Assn. Convention and Show. 
Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Chicago Section, SPE; Midwest 
Chapter, SPI. Builder's Club, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Newark Section, SPE. Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
International Symposium on Ab- 
rasion and Wear. Rubber Sticht- 
ing, Delft, Netherlands. 

New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Gctham, New York, N. Y. 
International Congress of Indus- 
trial Chemistry. Paris, France. 
Chemical Industries Exposition. 
Grand Central Palace, New 
York, N. Y. 

American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers. Annual Meeting. 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Manufacturing Chemists Assn. 
Semi-Annual Meeting. Waldort- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


first issued in 1943 and revised in 1946 
and 1948. 

In former versions an attempt was made 
to separate natural rubber and GR-S 
compounds. The new revision discontinues 
such separation, and rubber compounds 
are now divided into two basic types: 
Type R, those requiring no specific re- 
sistance to petroleum-base fluids; and 
Type 5, those requiring specified degrees 
of resistance. Type R compounds are not 
further described as to classes of elas- 
tomers and may be prepared using natural, 
reclaim, synthetic, or mixtures of these 
rubbers, provided the requirements of the 
specification are met. 

Type §S compositions, nominally used 
where resistance to swelling action by oil 
is required, are subdivided into three 
classes, as follows: Class SA compounds 








having very low volume swell (normally 
made from  polysulfide rubbers); Class 
SB compounds having low volume swell 
in petroleum hydrocarbons (normally 
made from acrylonitrile rubbers); and 
Class SC compounds having medium vol- 
ume swell in petroleum nae ocarbons 
(normally made from neoprene rubber ) 
The specifications further provide for 
ferent grades within each class, 
grades designated by a ber represent- 
ing the hardness and_ tensile strength 
properties of the stock. In addition to 
combining classes RN and RS in the new 
Type R table, resistance to changes i 
hardness and tensile properties after over 





aging has been added as a basic require- 
ment. New values for c 
have also been established which requir¢ 


mmpression — set 


the development of oy W-set com] pounds. In 
the Type S tables, chang in volume 
swell, tensile, € longati on, ad LF Iness 
after air oven aging have bee made, and 
compression — set requirement s added. 


\ practical addition to the revised spee- 
fications is a key chart with exam] les 
illustrating the use of the spe 
selecting a particular type, class, or ger: ‘- 
of rubber compound. Copies of the revised 
specifications, including the insert key 
chart, can be purchased from the Americar 
Society for Testing Materials, 1916 Rac: 
St.. Philadelphia 3, Pa., at a price of 40¢ 
each. Separate chart 
are 10¢ each. 








ifications 


copies of the key 





Geer Laboratory 
Established 


HE establishment of the William C. 
Geer Laboratory of Rubber and Plas- 
tics has been announced by Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. The unit is named 
for Dr. Geer who gave equipment from his 
private laboratory, — for additional ap- 
paratus, and a valuable library on rubber 
toward the project. The Laboratory has 
been formed in the University’s School of 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
and will be directed by Prof. C. C. Wind- 
ing, a specialist in rubber and_ plastic 
chemistry. 
Research is 
largely on problems of synthetic rubbers. 
In addition to its I 


expected to concentrate 
use by members of the 
school staff, the Laboratory will be used 
for group research projects required of all 
students in the final vear of the curriculum. 
The Laboratory is also expected to be 
used ultimately for some advanced labora- 
tory courses for graduate students. The 
equipment given by Dr. Geer forms a com- 
plete unit for producing, vulcanizing, and 
testing rubbers. 
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NEWS of the MONTH 


National Rubber Policy Studies Bequn Aqain; OPS Suspends Tailored 


With the views of the Administration 
on synthetic rubber plant disposal due 
to be submitted to Congress by January 
15, 1952, consideration of our national 
policy on rubber is again an active sub- 
ject of discussion by government agen- 
cies and the industry. It appears that 
the present situation on relaxation of 
government controls on the industry is 
one in which any progress is dependent 
upon the lowering of the natural rubber 
stockpile objective of Munitions Board 
Chairman John D. Small, who has reg- 
ularly ignored all recommendations in 
this connection. 

John L. Collyer, president, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., recommended during 
August that the President appoint a 
Special Commission “of the character 
of the Baruch Committee” to study the 
problem of the completely “socialized” 
rubber industry and develop a policy of 
competition in that industry ‘in keeping 
with the traditions and principles under- 
lying both our domestic and foreign 
policies.” 

As a result of the passage of the new 
Defense Production Act, and more par- 
ticularly because of the Capehart 
amendment to that Act, the Office of 
Price Stabilization suspended “indefi- 
nitely” manufacturers Ceiling Price 
Regulation 22 under which rubber prod- 
ucts were to be priced. A recalculation 
of industry-wide percentage cost adjust- 
ment factors is necessary, and interpre- 
tation of the new Act will require some 
time. Rubber products generally will 
remain under the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation. 

The Office of Rubber Reserve, Re- 
construction Finance Corp., is convert- 
ing 75% of its GR-S producing capacity 
to cold GR-S rubber and increasing the 
output of cold GR-S latex to 35,000 tons 
a year. An increase in butyl rubber 
capacity, possibly to be owned and oper- 
ated by private interests, is also being 
considered. 

A sixth round of wage increases has 
been granted many rubber workers as 
a result of new agreements reached in 
August between the United Rubber 
Workers, CIO, and United States Rub- 
ber Co., Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Goodrich, Seiberling Rubber Co., Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., Mohawk Rub- 
ber Co., and American Hard Rubber Co. 
The increase amounted to 13¢ an hour 
in most cases. 


Washington Report 
By 


ARTHUR J. KRAFT 
Rubber aed Studies 


The Administration's rubber policy agen- 
cies are expected soon to start moving on 
he job of drawing up synthetic rubber 
plant disposal recommendations for sub- 
mission to Congress next January. 

President Truman during August in- 

ructed Jack Gorrie, Acting Administra- 
tor of the National Security Resources 


Price Ceilings indefinitely 


Board, to gather their views as the basis 
for presidential recommendations. The 
Rubber Act of 1948, as extended, requires 
NSRB to report administration views on 
plant disposal to Congress by January 15, 
1952. The Act expires on June 30, 1952. 

A similar study was made under the 
Rubber Act of 1948 by a 13-agency com- 
mittee and transmitted to Congress as the 
Steelman Report” in January, 
1950. The culmination of five months’ 
work, the recommendations of this report 
were rejected when Congress voted a flat 
two-year extension of the existing law. 

The Steelman Report called for a 10- 
year controls program—providing a flexi- 
ble controls system coupled with authority 
to sell or lease government synthetic rub- 
ber plants to private interests. The pres- 
ent law prohibits disposal either through 
sale or lease, requires maintenance of at 
least 660,000 tons of synthetic capacity 
and consum] ition of 220,000 tons annually 

Gorrie’s plans for organizing the new 
study have not yet been announced. 





The Stockpile Situation 


The efforts of several defense agencies 
and industry to put the government’s 
natural rubber stockpile program on a 
more realistic basis has been bogged 
down in the Munitions Board for more 
than two months. 

The reason, apparently, is that the Board 
is unwilling to accept the conclusion of 
other defense agencies or the industry 
that the stockpile target should be trim- 
med by a sizable amount. Not that the 
Board has, at this writing, (August 22), 
rejected this position. It simply has de- 
layed making a decision or providing its 
views so that the decision might be made 
elsewhere. 

The task of evaluating the post-Korea 
stockpiling objective was undertaken last 
fall by the National Production Author- 
ity. Industry technicians, operating as sub- 
committee task groups to NPA, were set 
to work to advise on the specifications 
now required of military rubber goods to 
assure satisfactory performance. 

This work, completed in April, indicated 
that a good deal less natural rubber was 
needed in military items than previously 
contemplated. Since the stockpile objec- 
tive is a composite of the quantity of 
natural rubber needed in a military item 
times the number of items needed for a 
five-year war, it is evident that the lower- 
ing of either element would mean a lower 
stockpile requirement. 

The Munitions Board early in May was 
asked for its views on these new calcula- 
tions. It was advised that the calculations 
indicated a stockpile requirement some- 
what under what the Board was then aim- 
ing at. There was no response to this re- 
quest or to subsequent requests. 

The Board’s current target, if stock- 
pile accumulation moves at a good rate, 
should be attained in the Summer or Fall 
of 1952, it is generally assumed. What it 
has been asked to consider is a lower 
target, which, at the same rate of accumu- 
lation, could be attained next spring. 

No one in a responsible position in 
government has adopted the industry’s 


contention that the amount of rubber now 
in the stockpile is adequate and that 
further additions should not be made. 

The dispute underlying the rubber stock- 
pile Decne seems to revolve about the 
Ejinaing points . 

The position expounded by some in 

the industry that the rubber now in the 
stockpile is adequate to meet requi irements 
in a five-year war, assuming that all the 
tight restrictions imposed on the motoring 
public in the last war were reimposed at 
the outbreak of another major war. 
2. The position privately held by Muni- 
tions Board Chairman Small that the 
assumptions underlying the present stock- 
pile objective are too optimistic. In other 
words we must be prepared for a war of 
longer duration and one in which we must 
supply much more of the military rubber 
equipment needed by our allies than con- 
templated under the estimates so far 
advanced. 

3. The position advanced by other de- 
fense agencies that the present assump- 
tion, which includes supplyin: ig some equip” 
ment to NATO allies in a five-year war, 
are correct, and that the specifications 
should be lowered in line with develop- 
ments in synthetic rubber technology made 
since the current set of specific cations were 
adopted four years ago. 

This last group does not deny industry’s 
contention that we could get along with 
our current stockpile, but it does propose 
that, while we have time, we should build 
a stockpile adequate to see us through a 
war without imposing all the tough restric- 
tions imposed in the last war. Such a 
stockpile could be attained—or substanti- 
ally attained—next spring. 

With this dispute in the background, 
stockpiling activity is apparently no longer 
dictated by the same sense of urgency that 
motivated it in the year since Korea. GSA 
has not been very active in the market 
during the past two months; rather it is 
keying its activity—and propaganda—to 
getting the price down further. 


Rubber from Thailand 


Thailand has assured the United States 
of 125,000 tons of natural rubber to be 
made available in the 18 months from 
July 1, 1951, through December 31, 1952, 
under an agreement signed in Bangkok 
on August 17 by United States Charge 
d’ Affaires, William T. Turner, and Com- 
merce Minister Phra Boriphand. 

A fairly obvious effort to bolster the 
Thailand Government’s hand in rejecting 
possible pressure for heavier riiber ship- 
ments to the Soviet Union, the agreement 
provides only that Thailand will make 
125,000 tons of rubber available to the 
United States and that the United States 
Government or private U. S. trade chan- 
nels will purchase that quantity. 

Purchase price will be the Singapore 
market price at time of purchase. The 
agreement is not a contract. Purchases 
will be made through private channels in 
Thailand, not through the Thai Govern- 
ment. 

The General Services Agency has al- 
ready entered into an agreement with the 
Indonesian Government, under which In- 
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donesia agreed to sell the rubber pro- 
duced on the small estates owned by that 
government. These estates produce about 
1,200 tons of rubber a month. Shipments 
were to begin in September, 1951, and 
the price would be the average Singapore 
market price for the previous month. 


Indonesia has indicated recently, however, 
that because of the drop in rubber prices, 
it would like to cancel the agreement. 
Whether that government has formally 
asked for cancellation has not been dis- 
closed. 


RFC Activities 


ORR is embarking on a major “Switch” 
from hot to cold GR-S synthetic rubbers. 
Agency officials confirmed definitely its 
intentions to move ahead with a conver- 
sion program in which 75% of the 860,000- 
ton projected output would be cold rubber. 

Also definitely planned is a major steép- 
up in output of GR-S latex, with heavy 
emphasis on cold rubber types. The cur- 
rent annual production rate of some 30,000 
long tons, dry weight, which includes 
several thousand tons of cold rubber 
GR-S_ latex, will be increased to an 
annual rate exceeding 50,000 tons. Of 
this 50,000 plus tons, less than 20,000 tons 
will be hot GR-S latex, and the balance— 
some 35,000 tons—will be cold GR-S latex. 

Manufacturers of foamed rubber goods 
—including bedding products—are reported 
enthusiastic over the results obtained in 
using cold GR-S_ latices produced by 
Rubber Reserve over the past few months 
The material is reported the equal of 
natural rubber latex in commercial ap- 
plicability. The odor problem does not 
exist with cold rubber latex, and other 
disadvantages of hot GR-S latex also have 
been overcome, it was said. It could not 
be ascertained whether products made with 
cold rubber latex have as yet reached 
retail distribution outlets. 

The latex conversion program is ex- 
pected to be completed within a _ year, 
with a fair part of the conversions being 
made in the next few months. 

While Rubber Reserve's plans for boost- 
ing GR-S output to 860,000 tons a year are 
set, a further expansion does not appear 
likely in the near future. The subject was 
reviewed by Administrator W. Stuart 
Symington, of RFC, with his Rubber In- 
dustry Advisory Committee at meetings 
held July 31 and August 14. The in- 
dustry leaders, it was said, expressed the 
view that further expansion will not be 
needed in the immediate future. The 
subject, however, is one for continuous 
review at the bi-weekly meetings of this 
group with Symington. 

Symington and his industry advisers 
are reported agreed that the chief im- 
pediment to private industry entering the 
synthetic rubber industry as producers of 
GR-S is the government’s policy of. sell- 
ing the material at cost. Thus far the in- 
dustry has been content apparently to 
have this policy maintained, but further 
study of possible methods of encouraging 
private investment in GR-S_ production 
can be expected. 

Keener interest was expressed in the 
recent meetings with Symington in con- 
struction of additional butyl rubber pro- 
duction capacity. Several companies are 
looking into the prospects of building a 
butyl plant to be owned and operated by 
private interests. Whether another plant 
will be built, and whether it will be a 
private or government plant, is still un- 
decided. RFC’s present butyl capacity is 
80,000 tons annually. The talk thus far 
envisions construction of no more than 
one additional plant. 
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The industry feels confident that butyl 
rubber for inner tubes is on firmer ground 
than GR-S as a price competitor with 
natural rubber and is reportedly confident 
that additional uses for butyl will be 
found, further assuring a firm market. 
RFC’s selling price for butyl is 20.75¢ a 
pound. 

The industry committee also discussed 
with Symington and his chief production 
aides the possibility of replacing current 
alcohol butadiene production with petro- 
leum butadiene as a cost-saving measure. 
About one- -fourth of the butadiene going 
into GR-S is alcohol butadiene. 

ORR is still increasing production of 
GR-S oil monerertatce rubbers in response 
to growing industry demands for these 
materials. ‘Requests have been pouring in 
for an increasing variety of X-numbers 
of oil masterbatch rubbers. Tests indicate, 
according to REC, that the quality of 
oil masterbatch rubbers as tire tread stock 
is on a par with cold rubber GR-S. Most 
of the material is being made by Good- 
year at Houston, Texas. General Tire is 
making a cold rubber masterbatch at Bay- 
town, Tex. 

Symington also disclosed during August 
that his rubber industry advisers and he 
are developing a plan for disposing of 
the government’s synthetic rubber plants 
to private industry. He said he feels the 
industry wants disposal, and he favors it 
also. Whether disposal could be accom- 
plished in the current emergency, however 
is up to Congress, it was pointed out. 

Symington told a press conference on 
August 21 that he hopes to have the plan 
ready “as soon as_ possible,’ but noted 
that the complex issues involved cannot be 
resolved, even on paper, overnight. It was 
added that when the plan was developed it 
would be brought to the attention of other 
agencies. 

The synthetic rubber plants probably 
cannot be sold piecemeal, the RFC head 
said. A disposal plan should provide for 
selling feedstock plants along with co- 
polymer facilities, since to do otherwise 
would leave the government in control of 
the industry’s raw material. 

Among the issues which must be re- 
solved in a disposal plan are provisions 
guarding against development of a mono- 
poly structure in synthetic rubber, giving 
small companies and latecomers to the 
government program an “equal opportunity” 
with the larger, current operators to buy 
plants, and determination of a selling price 
which will permit purchasers to operate 
ata profit and yet assure the taxpayer a 
fair price for the $700 million or more of 
public funds used to construct the plants. 

Symington expressed confidence that 
synthetic rubber will be able to compete 
fully pricewise with natural rubber and 
said GR-S already is the equal in perform- 
ance to natural rubber in almost all uses, 
while butyl rubber is clearly preferable for 
inner tubes to natural rubber. 

Reliance on alcohol butadiene facilities 
tor the projected expansion to 860,000 tons 
of GR-S a year—which he said will be 
completed some time in 1952—will prob- 
ably mean a price increase. He saw re- 
ductions later, however, as oil-extended 
rubber comes into wider use. 


M-2 Revision 


NPA put before the Rubber Industry 
Advisory Committee on August 29 a re- 
vised M-2 Order, effective September 1, 
making the following changes: 

1. Terminated controls on consumption 
of natural rubber latex. The restriction 
eliminated held each  manufacturer’s 
quarterly use to his average quarterly 


use, as adjusted by NPA, in the base 
period, the year ended June 30, 1950. The 
order also had made provision for extra 
allotments of available latex not needed 
by GSA. 

2. Simplified the provision of the order 
for replacing rubber used in filling mili- 
tary orders (Section 6 of the July 17 
amendment). 

3. Relaxed inventory 
natural rubber by dropping the ban on 
acquiring more natural rubber a a 
month than the manufacturer is permitted 
to use in that month. However the 60-day 
supply inventory limit was not changed. 

4. Increased the maximum _ inventory 
of GR-S allowed to be carried by a man- 
ufacturer from 20 to 30 days’ st 
5. Elimit lated the inventor 
on tires and tubes at all 
tion. The limitations had | 








cept for passenger-car tires and tubes, 
vhere it was 15 days’ supply 
6. Dropped the special provision requir- 


ing manufacturers who produced camel- 
back during the base period to maintain 
a monthly output of at least 150% of the 
base period. The same rate of production, 
however, was required by requiring man- 
ufacturers who made camelback in the 
second quarter of 1951 to maintain that 
rate in subsequent months. The second- 
quarter rate was equal to 150% of the 
base period rate. 

It was indicated at the August 29 meet- 
ing that sufficient new rubber will be made 
available to industry in 1952 to maintain 
the record consumption authorized in the 
third and fourth quarters of this year. 

















Carbon Black Outlook 


At a meeting with its carbon black in- 
dustry advisory committee o1 
NPA assured producers that sufficient 
steel would be allocated to c ruct by 
mid-1952 the 110 additional hopper freight 


cars which the industry has requested. 











\lready 95 cars have been placed on order 
by carbon black producers. 

The committee asked NPA to intercede 
with the Office of International Trade to 


have the latter eliminate from its export 
licenses the grades and quantity of carbon 
black aaithoriaed for export to a parti- 
cular overseas buyer. Since some grades 
are in short supply here, this practice re- 
sults in disruption of the delivery pattern 
for domestic consumers, the committee 
explained. 

NPA estimated that domestic { 
tion capacity at the end of 1951. will 
amount to 1,691,000,000 pounds and, on the 
basis of current expansion plans, will ri 
to 2,215,000,000 pounds by the end 
vear. It estimated consumption, 1 
exports, at 1,690,000,000 pounds this year 
and at 1,850,000,000 in 1952 

The industry said it feels con 
exports can be increased 
since they currently represet 
excess supply not required : 
consumers. Also, it pointed out. several 
foreign countries are expanding produc- 
tion of rubber goods or are now getting 

















domestic 





into rubber goods production, creating new 
markets for carbon black. 
OPS Actions 
OPS on August 9 indefinitely postponed 


its six basic manufacturing price regula- 
ions, including Ceiling Price Regulation 
??_the General Manufacturers Price Re- 
gulation under which rubber products 
were to be priced. 

Final effective date of this order was to 
} 


have been August 13. The postponement 
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That was the argument put up by the 
industry committee. It also OPS 
for a clarifying ruling on whether a manu- 
under the GCPR could sell 

below his GCPR ceiling and at the 
: level as his CPR 22 ceiling without 
g CPR 22 generally into effect | 
1 arose in lection with ceiling 
rubber for which mixed 
rollbacks and roll-forwards provided 
under SR 8. 

Large mat of molded, 
truded, and lathe-cut rubber 
they prefer to price under 
the smaller companies tavored 
under the GCPR ceiling, stating they 
doubt that competition will allow them to 
take advantage of roll-forwards. OPS is 
working on a tailored regulation providing 
a more practical formula than is provided 
by CPR 22 for pricing such items made to 
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the reduction in the price of natural rubber 
put into effect July 1 by the General 
Services Administration. 

It would appear that the 
amendment prohibits a rollback from 
existing tire and tube price ceilings, since 
these are the same as t obtained in 
the ered! 25 to February 25, 1951, 
period—the floor set by the Capehart edict. 
_ On aes hand the present ceilings 
for tires and tubes are higher than pre- 
Korean prices. Capehart only requires that 
new ceilings allow cost increases over the 
prices existing Korea. Pri 

have taken care of some of 
post-Korea cost advances, and the balance 
appear wiped out by the natural rubber 
price cut. 
The 35% advance figured out under 

(before SR 10 froze tires and 
GCPR) included some anticipated 
increases. Whether they in- 
round of wage increases 

not. these might be the 
subject of separate ee for price relief. 

Unaffected by the Capehart amendment, 

y to manufacturers and 
industrial materials, were 
the following OPS actions concerning the 
rubber industry: 
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Amendment 1, effective 
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services as determined under 
CPR, 34. 
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service, usually 


) 
retreading 
the services regulation, 

CRP 64. effective 
prices for tire mileage 
supplied by tire manufacturers to bus and 
taxicab operators based on a price per tire 
mile, are covered in this order. Ceilings 
are to be set by reference to contracts in 
effect from last December 19 through 
January 25, 1951, but must be adjusted to 
reflect subsequent increases or decreases in 
the rayon and cotton as well as 
rubber. 

CPR 62. effective August 1. This regu- 
lation provides that manufacturers of pri- 
vate-brand tires and tubes determine their 
ceilings on the basis of manufacturing 
costs plus the percentage markup the 
manufacturer had on sales to a particular 
buyer during a 90-day accounting period 
between January 1 and June 30, 1950. 
This action removed private-brand sales 
out of the GCPR which froze margins to 
abnormally low levels generally prevailing 
in the December 19, 1950, to January 25, 
1951, period. 

CPR 538, effective August 6. This order 
spells out dollars-and-cents ceilings on 14 
major grades of reclaimed rubber and 
provides means for pricing other grades 
of reclaimed rubber, custom reclaiming 
masterbatching. and custom masterbatch- 
ing. Ceilings are lower for California in 
line with the lower rubber market 
there. The ceilings for tire reclaim 
are the same as those under GCPR, but 
considerably lower for natural rubber 

light-colored carcass reclaim. 
CPR 59, effective August 6. This regu- 
lation dollars-and-cents ceilings on 
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scrap tires, tire parts, and scrap tubes and 
sets ceilings for other kinds of scrap rub- 
ber for each seller on the basis of his 
selling price between November 15 and 
December 31, 1950. The ceilings represent 
a roilpack from GCPR ceilings. For scrap 
tires, tire parts, and scrap tubes they re- 
flect the market prices existing at the time 
of the order (the market was under the 
ceiling level). Ceilings for scrap tires, 
tire parts, and scrap tubes apply to sales 
to wholesale scrap dealers, to consumers, 
and to export and import sales. Ceilings 
for other kinds of scrap do not apply to 
sales to wholesale scrap dealers. The ceil- 
ings are based on delivered prices at chief 
consuming centers and provide customary 
price difterentials between these centers, 
reflecting those differentials in effect be- 
fore Korea. CPR 59 permitted dealers, 
under certain circumstances, to clear out 
old inventories at above-ceiling prices if 
they put the materials in transit by August 
13. Amendment 1 to CPR 59, effective 
August 13, extended this delivery deadline 
to August 23 because delays in distribu- 
ting the regulation prevented the trade 
from learning details in time to get rid 
of higher priced inventories without incur- 
ring a loss. 


Tire Industry Profits 


The tire manufacturing industry racked 
up higher profit rates in 1950 than it 
recorded in 1949 and in 1940, aecording 
to a report on profit rates of 25 major 
manufacturing industries, submitted to 
Congress by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on August 13. 

“An outstanding characteristic of the 
industries studied,” the Commission found, 
“is the continuation into the postwar pe- 
riod of the relationship which existed be- 
tween the largest and the smaller com- 
panies during the prewar period. If the 
large corporations were more profitable 
than the smaller firms in the prewar pe- 
riod, they continued to be more profitable 
in the postwar period; and if the reverse 
Was true in the prewar period, it continued 
to be true in the latter period.” 

Fifteen tire and tube manufacturing 
firms were studied, including Goodvear, 
Firestone, U. S. Rubber, Goodrich and 11 
“medium size” firms. Rate of return for 
the 15 was 17.1% in 1950. For the four 
largest it was 17.2%, and for the 11 
others it was 16.5%. 

The comparative record shows that in 
1940 the Big Four had an average stock- 
holders’ investment of $426,030,000, net in- 
come after taxes of $38,914,000, and a 
rate of return of 9.1%. The comparable 
figures for the other 11 firms were $40,- 
631,000, $3,451,000, and 8.5% 

The same pattern continued in the post- 
war years 1947 through 1950, with the 
four largest last year having an average 
stockholders’ investment of $908,183,000, 
net income after taxes of $156,601,000 for 
a rate of return of 17.2%. The 11 smaller 
firms had an average investment in 1950 
of $173,879,000, net income of $28,696,000, 
and a rate of return of 16.5% 

Only in 1947 did the 11 smaller firms 
have a higher average rate of return than 
the Big Four, with the former recording 
a return of 15.5%, and the latter, 15.3%. 
In 1949 the four largest had a profit rate 
of 10.3%, while the 11 others slumped to 
2.5%. 

It is of interest to note also that returns 
for 28 manufacturers of industrial chem- 
icals, including the four largest firms, 
were 14.4% in 1940, 17.1% in 1947, 18.6% 
in 1948, 18.4% in 1949, and 23.7% in 1950. 

All returns reported were after deduc- 
tion for taxes. 
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Other Industry News 
Collyer on Rubber Policy 


Collyer of Goodrich recommended last 
month that President Truman appoint a 
_— Commission “of the character of 
the Baruch Committee” to study the prob- 
lem of the completely “socialized” rubber 
industry and develop a policy of compe- 
tition in that industry “in keeping with 
the traditions and principles underlying 
both our domestic and foreign policies.” 

In making recommendations to the gov- 
ernment, Collyer urged that “at tne end 
of the present emergency the government 
take steps to ‘desocialize’ this major in- 
dustry by selling or leasing to private in- 
dustry the American rubber plants it now 
owns. The present Rubber Act became 
law on April, 1948, and will expire June 
30, 1952. 

“As a result of two wars in ten years,” 
he said, “the rubber products manutactur- 
ing industry now finds itself in a unique 
position among major industries. 

“Government owns the rubber producng 
plants, procures the raw materials and 
schedules production, is the only buyer and 
importer of crude natural rubber deter- 
mines the amounts of rubber that may be 
consumed by manufacturers, sets the 
specifications for the use of rubber, and 
determines the price. 

“Socialization of rubber has been tol- 
erated by the American people only be- 
cause it was dictated by military security 
and not by clearly defined policy. 

“Today ne goals or accumulating a 
stockpile of crude natural rubber adequate 
to meet the nation’s military and essential 
civilian requirements for a five-year war, 
and the reactiviation of our man-made 
rubber industry capable of producing 
more than a million tons of rubber a year, 
have been achieved.” 

Collyer then recommended that govern- 
ment establish a timetable for accomplish- 
ing the following: 

1. Termination of government control 
of crude natural rubber purcnas.ng. 

Termination of government control 
over consumption of rubber for civilian 
purposes. 

Accumulation of a stockpile of 200,- 
000 long tons of American-made synthetic 
rubber for the purpose of military security. 

4. Limitation of active government par- 
ticipation in the field of rubber to the 
maintenance of strategic stockpiles aiter 
accumulation of the stockpile of man-made 
synthetic rubber has been accomplished. 

5. A clear-cut statement of policy to be 
issued by government ncvanind both pro- 
ducers and consumers of rubber that the 
strategic stockpiles of crude and man- 
made synthetic rubbers will be employed 
only for the purpose of military and es- 
sential civilian security and will, under no 
circumstances, be used to manipulate rub- 
ber prices. 

“Competition between natural and syn- 
thetic rubbers at home and abroad is a 
natural and desirable consequence of pri- 
vate ownership of synthetic rubber-pro- 
ducing facilities. This competition will 
benefit not only rubber consumers the 
world over, but also rubber producers.” 

Collyer also urged that the United 
States refuse to participate in any inter- 
national rubber cartel and vigorously op- 
pose the formation of such a cartel 
rubber-producing and rubber-consuming 
nations. 

He declared, however, that the United 
States should encourage worldwide inter- 
est in the development of more efficient 
methods for the production of crude nat- 


ural rubber and means for increasing its 
usefulness. 


RMA Activities 


In a bulletin during August, The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association Inc., called to 
the attention of rubber goods manufac- 
turers and their purchasing agents the 
latest developments in the field of tech- 
nically classified rubber now being pro- 
duced to the extent of about 20,000 long 
tons in 1951, of which about 4,000 tons 
are likely to be available to the United 
States. News Sheets Nos. 1 and 2 and 
Users’ Information Circular No. 1, of 
International Rubber Research 
London, England, were distributed with 
the RMA bulletin. 

The RMA, through W. J. Sears, vice 
president, is acting as a contact point for 
transmitting evaluation information on 
technically classified rubbers back to the 
I.R.R.B. with the thought that this de- 
velopment, which has been described at 
some length in previous issues of India 
RuBBER Wor.Lp, may prove of benefit to 
all rubber consumers in the U.S.A. 

Arrangements have recently been com- 
pleted with the Emergency Procurement 
Service of GSA, the exclusive importer 
of natural rubber into the United States, 
to identify and hold all deliveries of tech- 
nically classified rubber so that they may 
be sold to industry for consumption. 
Manufacturers who are interested in ac- 
quiring any of the Technically Classified 
Rubber may purchase it directly from 
GSA as No. 1 RSS. Manufacturers will 
be notified as soon as quantities are avail- 
able for Ne ap 

The RMA made the point that if there 
is to be benefit to industry from this de- 
velopment, it is believed that the more 
information made available to the I.R.R.B. 
by consumers, the more quickly the value 
may be proved. Therefore manufacturers 
who subsequently purchase this material 
should evaluate it to the extent practic- 
able, and the results of such evaluation 
should be forwarded to R. G. Newton, 
coordinating officer,’ International Rubber 
Research Board, 19 Fenchurch St., Lon- 
don, E.C.3, England, or it may be for- 
warded to W. J. Sears, vice president, 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, 1832 
M. Street. N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
for transmission to the International Rub- 
ber Research Board. 

C. P. McFadden, chairman, rubber foot- 
wear division, RMA, in a statement before 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
during August, petitioned that committee 
to retain as an integral part of the Cus- 
toms Law the so-called American Selling 
Price Principle” ot computing duty on 
certain imports, since it was fundamental 
to the stability and well-being of the rub- 
ber footwear industry and its 20,000 pro- 
duction em] ployes. 

The ‘American Selling Price  Prin- 
ciple’ was invoked by President Hoover 
to protect the domestic rubber footwear 
industry from the economic impact of a 
flood of rubber footwear dum] ped in this 
country during the early urties by 
manufacturers in Japan an ‘zechoslo- 
vakia. Invocation of this formula averted 
collapse of the footwear industry in this 
country, and because of its fairness and 
effectiveness this principle was later re- 
affirmed by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

Section 14 of H.R. 1535 would scuttle 
the formula for computing dt i 
ported rubber footwear and cer 
products. The Rubber — actt 
tition voiced vigorou hetinn to that 
section and Section 13. 
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Labor News 


Wage and/or working conditions con- 
tract negotiations were very much in the 
forefront in the rubber industry during 
August. The first settlement was that be- 
tween U. S. Rubber and the United Rub- 
ber Workers of America, CIO and con- 
sisted of a working conditions agreement 
wage increase of 12¢ an hour, with 
1¢ an hour night-shift bonus. 
similar 12¢ an 


and a 
an additi 
Firestone next agreed to a 
hour increase plus a 1¢ an hour “supple- 
mentary increase.” Goodrich followed 
within a few days by signing with the 
URWA on the same basis of 12¢-an- 


hour general increase plus 1¢ an hour “as 
general increase.” 
Seiberling Rubber at about the same time 
announced that it had agreed to a 13¢-an- 
hour increase for its URWA_ employes 
and had also signed a new working con- 
ditions contract granting a full union 
increased vacation benefits and 
ntract improvements. : 
Goodyear and the URWA have been 
delayed in negotiating the matter of wages 
because of the necessity of first obtaining 
r the local unions to the overall 
iditions contract signed Marcl 
August the Goodyear Akron 
nion approved its supplementary 
contract, and wage negotiations were ex- 
pected to start the latter part of August. 
Many other companies in the industry 
were also negotiat ing with the URWA on 
round of wage 
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sixth-round wage increases re- 








quire approval of the Wage Stabilization 
Board in Washington for about 8¢ an 
hour of the total. According to the WSB’s 


10% formula, the wage increases granted 


in 1950 amounted to between 79% and 8%, 
and ar rease of from 2% to 3% was 
all that c mai be granted. The union will 
base Z argument for approval of the ad- 
ditional ount on the new policy of the 
W SB of granting wage increases to em- 
ployes without escalator clauses in their 
contracts in order that they may catch up 
with the rising cost of living and the claim 
that U RW A workers should be allowed 
“product * increases. 

When 1 if finally approved, the 
sixth-round wage increases will raise t 
hourly rate of all rubber industry workers 
; an hour. The rate of work- 
and tube branch of the 
average slightly above $2 
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Mohawk Rubber, 
and American Hard Rub- 
iad signed wage increase contracts 
with t U RW \, granting their employes 
13¢ more an hour, were also made in late 


‘nt that 


Chemical Exposition 


All available exhibit space on four floors 
of Grand Gentral Palace, New York, 
N. Y., will be occupied by 381 leading 
concerns at the twenty-third ig econ 
of Chemical Industries, to be held Novem- 
ber 26 to December 1. Prominent in the 
show will be a great deal of processing 
equipment 1as been developed or 
redesigned to meet demands for greater 
capacity per ton of mass and per cubic 
foot of capacity. Exhibits will cover new 
manufacturing materials, new and more 
efficient machinery and equipment to meet 
the needs of intensified operations, and 
new products. 
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Changes at Cyanamid 


\merican Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., has expanded 
its technical service for users of Laminac 
polyester resins in the Midwest. The form- 
er Midwest territory has been divided into 
two areas, with Henry Dutot assigned to 
Ohio and southwestern Michigan, and Irv- 
ing Schupp to the balance of the Midwest. 
Mr. Dutot, who will make his headquarters 
in Cleveland, has been with the company 
since 1935 and has spent 11 years working 
on polyester, melamine, and urea resins. 
Mr. Schupp joined Cyanamid in 1942, has 
worked on Laminac resins since 1945, and 
will operate out of the Chicago office. 

Sheldon T. Dahl has been named West 
Coast manager of Cyanamid’s industrial 
chemicals division and plastics and resins 
division and will direct the two divisions’ 
sales and production activities in the West 
Coast territory. Mr. Dahl came to the 
company as West Coast sales manager 
when his Los Angeles sales and distribu- 
tion firm, S. T. Dahl Co., was acquired by 
Cyanamid in 1948. Mr. Dahl’s entire staff 
went with Cyanamid at that time. 

Cyanamid has also promoted Herbert 
1, Pratt to manager of the San Francisco 
office of the industrial chemicals division. 
Mr. Pratt joined the company as a member 
of its sales staff in Los Angeles with the 
Dahl company, of which he was a partner. 

Richard F. Warren was named a 
senior market research analyst of the 
market research section of Cyanamid’s 
new product development department. 
For the past five years he was market 
editor for Chemical Engineering. 

E. D. Powers, vice president in 
charge of production, was elected to 
the board of directors to succeed H. 
P. Eastman, who retired August 31. 

A. J. Campbell, general manager of 
the industrial chemicals division, and 
Howard Huston, assistant to the presi- 
dent, were elected vice presidents; 
while L. C. Duncan was made assistant 
to the president. 

Other executive changes announced 
last month were the election of J. J. Mur- 
ray and G. C. Walker as assistant treasur- 
ers, and. J. W. King, and W. B. Ward as 


assistant comptrollers. 


Resin for Armatures 


Electrolux Corp. has built two new 
machines for impregnating the armatures 
of electric motors with polyester resin 
made by American Cyanamid. Each ma- 
chine measures 24 feet long, four feet 
wide, and eight feet high. Each machine 
handles 300 armatures per hour and is 
operated by one man. The armatures are 
locked in place on a moving conveyer 
belt, heated to drive out any moisture 
present, allowed to cool, and impregnated 
with the resin. The resin is flowed on to 
the armature coils at four different points 
in the conveyer line, with the time of 
impregnation between applications being 
about one minute. Positive displacement 
pumps control the amount of resin applied, 
and excess resin is recirculated and re- 
applied. After impregnation, the armatures 
are heated at 275° F. for 35 minutes to 
cure the resin. The entire cycle takes 
about 114 hours, and is said to be quicker, 
cheaper, and more satisfactory than the 
phenolic varnish impregnating process 
formerly used for the armatures. 


Dedicates New Building 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O., form- 
ally dedicated its new southeastern district 
office and warehouse building at 5008 
Peachtree Rd., Chamblee, Ga., July 13. 

President J. P. Seiberling officiated at 
the ceremonies. Also participating was W. 
J. Johnson, the company’s Atlanta district 
manager. 

Containing some 20,000 square feet in 
floor space, the one-floor structure is 100 
by 200 feet. About 16,000 feet have been 
assigned to ws irehousing, and the remain- 
der will be used in office. and display 
rooms. A fireproof room, 15 by 17 feet, 
will be used for storing inflammable mate- 
rials. To facilitate shipping, a loading dock 
has been constructed at one end of the 
building, with a railroad siding at the 
opposite end. 

David R. Goldsberry, for the past three 
and a half years a reporter for the 
Athens Messenger, has joined the public 
relations department at Seiberling, where 
he will work on press and radio relations 
and trade paper publicity for the company 
and will also work with Leslie Johnston 
on internal public relations problems. 


Financial World, 86 Trinity Pl., New 
York 6, N.Y., last month announced ‘that 
from the 5,000 corporation annual reports 
for 1950 rated in its eleventh annual sur- 
vey, 14 rubber and tire companies have 
qualified for “Highest Merit” citations: 
American Hard Rubber Co., Armstrong 
Rubber Co., Dayton Rubber Co., Dunlop 
Rubber, Ltd., Firestone Tire & Rubber 
So; The General Tire & Rubber Co., The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Hewitt Robins, Inc., Midwest 
Rubber Reclaiming Co., Seiberling Rub- 
ber Co., Thermoid Co., Thiokol Corp., 
United States Rubber Co. The stock- 
holder reports of these companies have 
thus become candidates for the final judg- 
ing, and one will be selected for a “Best 
of Industry” award and ager with a 
bronze “Oscar of Industry” at the Finan- 
cial World annual report awards banquet 
on October 29, at the Hotel Statler, New 
York. A year ago Goodyear’s 1949 an- 
nual report won the trophy for the best 
report in this industrial classification. 


Martin Rubber Co., Long Branch, 
N. J., has appointed Joseph G. Seck vice 
president in charge of sales. He was 
formerly sales manager of the conumer 
products division of Davidson Rubber Co., 


and previous to that had been with the 


manufacturing division of McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., and also with The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc. This ap- 
pointment to a new position is part of the 
expansion program of Martin Rubber, 
which now manufactures industrial mold- 
ed, lathe-cut, and extruded rubber parts, 
rubber toys, rubber hardware and house- 
hold parts, shower sprays, and dental 
supplies. 


Gro-Cord Rubber Co., Lima, O., has 
made Forest Moor vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the company to succeed 
in the latter capacity Kyle L. Menuez. 
who recently resigned to head the rubber 
division of Ball Bros., Inc., Muncie, Ind. 

Mr. Moor started with the heel and 
sole manufacturing concern in 1943 and 
returned to it after military service in 
1945. He was elected secretary-treasurer 
of the company in January, 1946. 
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Sales Appointments 


Austin L. Hawk has been named as- 
sistant manager of the western sales 
district, Manhattan Rubber Division, Ray- 
bestos- Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Mr. 
Hawk is located at the western sales dis- 
trict offices at 445 Lake Shore Dr., Chi- 
cago, Ill., where for many years he has 
served in various capacities. 

S. V. V. Hoffman has been made 
regional manager of Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan’s West Coast sales division for south- 
ern California, with headquarters at 
4651 Pacific Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Other advancements also announced re- 
cently are the appointments of A. N. 
Johnson, Jr., as assistant manager of the 
central sales district, Manhattan Rubber, 
with headquarters at 810 Empire Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and of D. H. Cottrille 
as West Virginia regional manager at 
Clarksburg. 


tne Chemicals Division 


The Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., producer of plasticizers and 
basic chemicals, has formed a new fine 
chemicals division, with an anticipated 
manufacturing program that includes a 
selected range of dyestuffs, pigments and 
intermediate products, pharmaceutical in- 
termediates, textile auxiliaries, and other 
chemicals. 

L. D. Barrick has been appointed man- 
ager of the new division, and R. M. Locke 
assistant manager. 

Dr. Barrick has had wide production, 
research, development, and engineering ex- 
perience in petroleum chemicals, dyestuffs, 
intermediate products, pigments, and gen- 
eral organic synthesis. He has worked with 
Gulf Oil Co., General Aniline & Film 
Corp., and as a consultant. During the 
past four years he was Chemical director 
of Arnold Hoffman & Co,, Inc., dyestuff 
division, in charge of research develop- 
ment and production. 

Mr. Locke served as technical director 
of dye plant for Arnold Hoffman, as color- 
ist at General Aniline, and as group leader 
of application section for General Aniline. 
In his new position at Pittsburgh Coke he 
will supervise sales, technical service, and 
sales service, as well as aid with pro- 
duction in the fine chemicals division. 


Completes Laboratory Unit 


Pittsburgh Coke has completed the first 
major unit of its new central research 
laboratories at Neville Island, near Pitts- 
burgh. The new unit more than doubles 
the company’s available laboratory space 
and centralizes a number of research groups 
previously located at several different 
points on Neville Island. 

R. M. Marshall, president of the com- 
pany, stated that the new laboratories are 
designed to take care of the additional re- 
search requirements stemming from the 
company’s expanding production of chemi- 
cals. He pointed out that the research needs 
of the company’s new fine chemicals divi- 
tion, expected to be in operation by the 
end of the year, were of immediate im- 
portance and that further expansion, pri- 
marily in the field of synthetic organic 
chemicals, is indicated in the future. 

The new laboratories are unique in that 
they are constructed primarily of Pitts- 
burgh Coke products. Precast concrete 
curtain walls, fabricated by the company’s 
concrete products division, are hung on a 
steel frame of standard design. Floors and 
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Fine Safety Program 


Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corp., oper- 
ator of the government-owned copolymer 
plant at Louisville, Ky., received high 
praise for its safety program from H. J. 
Joy, Jr., manager of the safety section 
of the Office of Rubber Reserve, RFC. 
In a letter to General Manager Henry F. 
Palmer, Mr. Joy stated that “a continua- 
tion of the program along the lines pres- 
ently being pursued should lead to the 
development of one of the best overall 
safety programs in the entire synthetic 
rubber industry.” The company has had 
only one lost-time accident since the plant 
reopened on December 11, 1950, with com- 
pletely inexperienced and untrained per- 
sonnel, and reactivation and construction 
work is still going on. At present the safety 
record shows over one-half million man- 
hours worked without a lost-time acci- 
dent. The company’s safety program is 
under the direction of Emerson R. Boner. 

At present, the plant is the only one of 
the 27 in the synthetic rubber industry 
where all plant employes wear ace 
glasses, safety shoes, and safety hats. Hats 
and individually fitted glasses are sup- 
plied without charge, while shoes are 
available at cost to employes. An instruc- 
tor’s course in first aid, giver a! the 
Bureau of Mines, is now being taken by 15 
key men who will, in turn, give training 
to all plant employes. A new fire training 
cael is geared to provide knowledge and 
practice in fighting fires and will be util- 
ized for daily fire drills. Periodic safety 
and houskeeping inspections are made by 
the department managers, and regular 
weekly inspections are made by an em- 
ploye safety and housekeeping committee 


More Alkylamine Available 


To take care of increasing demands for 
alkylamines, Sharples Chemicals,  Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has substantially  in- 
creased its productive capacity. The new 
unit, completed in July, is now in opera- 
tion. 

Sharples, one of the ol lest commercial 
producers of amines in the United States, 
first offered these products industry in 
1935. Since that shies a broad program of 
expansion in the amine field has been 
followed. Many new amines have been 
added, and many new applications have 
been developed. 

Most alkylamines are used as_ inter- 
mediates. Expanding fields of application 
include the following industries: rubber, 
agriculture, pharmaceutical, textile, plas- 
tics, paper, petroleum, and paint. 





Taylor Instrument Cos., 95 Ames St., 
Rochester 1, N. Y., has released a new 
16-mm. color film depicting the growth 
and sigt lificance of instrumentation. En- 
titled, “Information at Work,” the film is 
a 30-minute feature of the narrative type 
and is aimed primarily at audiences whose 
understanding of industrial instrument 
application would be enhanced by a sweep- 
ing view of the whole field. For profes- 
sional instrument men and students of tech- 
nical and engineering schools there aré 


ntr in- 


sequences demonstrating control effects, 
strument manufacture, and applications. 
Taylor is handling distribution of the film, 
hy technical socie- 


and requests for loans by 
ties, instrument engineers, science classes, 
civic clubs, etc., should be made to the 
company’s public relations department. 
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Clarke Mack, Jr. 


A 


Mack, Gamble with Sun 


Appointment of A. Clarke Mack, Jr., 
and Gene Gamble to key administrative 
positions with The Sun Rubber Co., 
Barberton, O., manufacturer of rubber 
toys and playthings, was announced 
last month by President Thomas W. 
Smith, Jr. 

Mack has been named assistant to the 
president, and Gamble, director of pub- 
lic relations. 

Mack brings to his new position a 
background of 13 years in the rubber 
industry, including experience in mar- 
ket analysis and distribution, sales pro- 
motion and management, production 
allocation and veduling, and public 
relations and advertising. He was most 
recently manager of belt sales for The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., with which he had 
been associated 11 years. During World 
War II he served on the WPB In- 
dustry Advisory C ommittee and form- 
erly was a meml of the NPA and 
OPS industry ipludes: committees. 

Gamble has a broad background in 
the public relations field, having served 
with The Hercules Powder Co. in an 
ditorial capacity and with the Palm 
Springs, Calif.. office of E. F. Hutton 
& Co. During World War II, he was 
associated with the U. S. Army's Man- 
hattan Atomic Project at Los Alamos. 


To Build in tee i 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Rose Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, O., will construct a new plant 
‘alvert City, Ky., on a tract compris- 
ing about 175 acres, and on completion it 
will represent an investment of more than 
$5,000,000, 

Major considerations in the decision to 
build in Calvert City were the availability 
of essential raw materials and power, and 
accessibility to water transportation on the 
Tennessee River, plus the desire to disperse 
company facilities in the interests of na- 
tional security { 

Three buildings to house iufacturing 
yperations, service and maintenance facili- 
ties, power plant and offices will be under 
way shortly after final Defense Production 
Authority approval to construct the plant 
is granted. The project is expected to be 
in operation late in 1952 or early in 1953. 

First material to be produced in the 
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Calvert City plant will be vinyl chloride 
monomer to be shipped in bulk to the 
Goodrich Chemical plant in Avon Lake, 
Q., and to supplement supplies made at 
Louisville, Ky. This monomer is used in 
the company’s versatile line of Geon re- 
ins currently used in a wide range of 
plastics applications and products. 


PVC Plant Starts Operations 


Production has started at the recently 
completed polyvinyl chloride plant otf 
Goodrich Chemical at Avon Lake, O. Cov- 
ering seven acres of the company’s 225- 
acre tract, the plant (see accompanying 
illustration) consists of two large build- 
ings—a three story process building 
(right) and warehouse (left). The new 
manufacturing facilities will produce Geon 
polyvinyl chloride resins, suppiementing 
production of the company’s plants at 
Louisville, Ky., and Niagara Falis, N. Y 
Construction of the Avon Lake plant be- 
gan in late 1950 and was completed in 
record time. Plant manager is D. L. 
Matthews. 


Propeller Uses Hycar 


An airplane propeller filled with hard 
sponge ruober is now being manufactured 
by Hamilton Standard DVavision, United 
Airerart Corp. Light, hard, and_ strong, 
the sponge is used to fill the void between 
propeiler blade core and. shell, keeping 
the shell from vibrating under extreme 
pressures and supporting it against the 
impact of rocks, ice, or other material 
thrown up by the plane’s undercarriage 
The sponge tilling compound, called HS 
lov, has three principal components: Hycar 
Ok-15 maae by Goodrich Chemical, phen- 
olic resin, and nylon. Az Pricer ronitrile 
is used as the blowing agent to foam this 
rubber-resin blend up to eight times its 
former mass. After foaming at a tempera- 
ture of 300° F., the compound cools into 
a light, rigid sponge. Ebonite was orig- 
inally used as a cavity filling in hollow 
steel propellers. HS 16U has several advan- 
tages over the ebonite filling since it is 
three to 1our times more resistant to im- 
pact, has greater tensile and_ fatigue 
strength and greater resistance to torsion, 
and requires 25° less processing time. 


New York Quartermaster Procure- 
— Agency, 111 E. l6th St.. New York 

NN. recentiy announced the awarding 
i the foilowing contracts for: influtabl 
sleeping pads, to New York Rubber Corp., 
New York, in excess of $250,600; synthetic 
rubber-cvated ratncoats—all orders in ex- 
cess of $250,000—to Cable R: ae Co., 
Boston, Mass., United States Rubber Go:, 
Washington, Ind., Rainfair, Inc.. Racine 
Wis., Sigmund Eisner Co., Red Bank, 
N. J., Maratnon Rubber Products. Wau- 
sau, Wis. 


Plastic Part Cuts Costs 


General Electric Co., chemical division, 
Pittsfield, Mass., has announced that its 
G-E 12487 rubber-phenolic compound has 
been used by the Precision Equipment Co. 
to reduce by 75% the costs ot the cylinder 
shields and handles for its one-man port- 
able tree saw. These parts were formerly 
cast from magnesium alloy, with high costs 
for material, machining, and painting. The 
rubber-phenolic compound is molded to 
required shape in the curing operation 
and is lighter in weight than the magnes- 
ium alloy. The new parts have the re- 
quired heat resistance for the application 
and with their resistance to impact protect 
the saw engine from abuse in service 


Personnel Changes 


Paul Stahlberg, of the chemical division, 
has been appointed sales development sup- 
ervisor of G-E  rubber-phenolic molding 
compounds. He has been with G-E since 
1948 as a sales specialist on molding com- 
pounds. 

Arthur T. Bourgault, also of the chemi- 
cal division, has been appointed manufac- 
turing analyst for the chemical materials 
department. Mr. Bourgault started with 
the company in 1935 in the business train- 
ing course at Schenectady. Following his 
graduation, he was transferred to Alabama 
to handle the accounting in connection 
with the installation of G-E equipment on 
on the TVA project. After 13 months, 
he went to the accounting section of the 
G-E plastics department and after a series 
of assignments became assistant to the 
supervisor of accounting in July, 1946, 
and in November, 1946, was transferred to 
cost accounting, where he was named 
the following year assistant supervisor of 
cost for the plastics department. In 1948 
he was made supervisor of cost and ac- 
counting for the phenolic products plant. 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 
260 W. Broadway, New York 13, N. Y., 
is again importing both high and low 
gel types of white Italian Bentonite 
clay. For several years on the scarce 
list, this colloidal clay is used as an 
absorbing, dehydrating, sizing, emulsity- 
ing, spreading, suspending, thickening, 
and plasticizing agent in the rubber, ad- 
hesives, pigments, paper coating, soap, 
cosmetic, textile, paint, and pharmaceut- 
icals industries. The company will also 
continue to represent American Colloid 
Co. as eastern distributer of Volclay and 
Panther Creek Bentonites, both domestic 
products. Volclay is prepared in both pow- 
dered and granular forms; while Panther 
Creek differs from Volclay in that it is 
practically non-gel forming and non-sus- 
pending in water. Both of these clays are 
gray in color and suitable for applications 
where color and high purity are not 
factors. 





New Vinyl Resin Plant of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Avon Lake, O. 
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New Latex Laboratory 


A new latex laboratory representing an 
increase of 100% in du Pont facilities 
for application research in latices has just 
been opened at Deepwater Point, N. J., 
by the rubber chemicals division of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. Wil- 
mington, Del. The laboratory is housed in 
a new two-story wing adjoining the exist- 
ing rubber laboratory. The cost of con- 
struction was approximately a quarter of 
a million dollars. 

Like the older rubber laboratories, the 
new one has been established primarily 
to give technical aid to rubber goods 
manufacturers and manufacturers of other 
products of which rubber might be an 
essential part. As in the past, the com- 
pany is making its services available for 
work on rubber and GR-S latices as well 
as on its own neoprene latex. 

“As the rubber industry has grown in 
size and complexity of products,” said 
Samuel Lenher, assistant general manager 
of the organic chemicals department, of 
which the rubber chemicals division is a 
part, at the new laboratories dedication 
ceremonies, “the du Pont company has 
recognized an increasing obligation to keep 
pace in its capacity to render technical 
service. Problems and opportunities in the 
field of latices,” he added, “have become 
especially pressing in recent years.” 

After spending three years and almost 
a million dollars on research, du Pont 
has developed a new and economical way 
to add its synthetic rubber, neoprene, to 
paper. The neoprene is added as_ latex 
to the paper pulp, and the result is a 
new family of low-cost specialty papers 
made directly on the paper machine. 

Outstanding properties imparted by neo- 
prene are wet strength, chemical resis- 
tance, and all-around improvement in such 
physical properties as elongation, burst 
Street, impact strength, scuff resistance, 
fold endurance, and internal bond strength. 
Some successful applications where these 
properties have already been utilized in- 
clude: linoleum backing, industrial filter 
paper, imitation leather, gasket paper, 
multiwall bag paper, and general packag- 


_ing paper. 


For the preparation of experimental pa- 
pers, the laboratory is equipped with the 
following equipment: four beaters of 34-, 
1'4-, 22-, and 5-pound capacity; freeness 
tester; especially designed 36-inch drum 
dryer; 12- by 12-inch sheet forming equip- 
ment; 18-inch press section, 8- by §-inch. 
Also, a Noble & Wood sheet forming 
machine with variable white water return 
system, and coating machines, calenders, 
offset and letterpress printing equipment, 
and a 40-ton platen press for embossing 
and laminating studies, are available. 








For testing experimental papers, the 
staff has at its disposal—in addition to the 
standard equipment for porosity, smooth- 
ness, fold, ete.—the following specialized 
research tools: Instron and Tinius-Olsen 
tensile testers, a unique puncture tester 
special resilience and internal bond test- 
ers, Scott variable temperature wet-tensile 
tester, dry tensile testers for use up to 
250° F., and cold boxes for testing impact 
and adhesive strength of laminates at 
temperatures down to —90° F. 

“As a service organization,” says R. H. 
Walsh, of the laboratory's technical staff, 
“our primary job is to undertake experi- 
mental work for manufacturers who wish 
to know how the addition of neoprene will 
affect the properties of their paper.” 


Epstein Promoted 


Edward M. Epstein, on rayon oper- 
ations almost from their start 30 years 
ago by E. I. du Pont, has been ap- 
pointed manager of a newly created 
quality control section of the nylon 
division. Employed as a chemical oper- 
ator at the Buffalo plant in April, 1922, 
Mr. Epstein has filled many important 
technical and production posts at plants 
in Old Hickory, Tenn.; Richmond, V 
and Buenos Aires. Since November, 
1950, he has been technical superinten- 
dent at the Old Hickory plant. 


Humphreys Board Chairman 


H. E. Humphreys, Jr., president of 
United States Rubber Co., Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y., has been 
elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, but will continue as president. 

Mr. Humphreys succeeds Herbert E. 
Smith, chairman and former president. 
who retired August 31. Mr. Smith is 
continuing as a director and member of 
the finance committee. 

The board also elected John W. 
McGovern, vice president and general 
manager of the tire division, a member 
of the executive committee. Howard N. 
Hawkes, assistant general manager of 
the tire division, was elected a _ vice 
president and appointed by Mr. Humph- 
revs as general manager of the tire 
division to succeed Mr. McGovern. 

Mr. Humphreys joined the company 
as a vice president, director, and mem- 
ber of the finance and of the executive 
committees in 1938. On January 1, 1942, 
he was given the additional responsi- 
bility of heading the finance committee 
and later in the same vear was elected 
vice chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. He became president and chair- 








A Part of the New du Pont Latex Laboratory Showing the Special Paper Making 
Equipment 
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H. E. Humphreys, Jr. 


man of the executive committee Jan- 
uary 1, 1949. 

Mr. McGovern started with the com- 
pany as an accountant in 1920. A steady 
series of promotions led to his a 
ment as general manager of the mu- 
nitions division in 1941 and as pele? 
manager of the tire division in 1943. He 
was elected a vice president in 1945 and 
a director on April 17, 1951. 

Mr. Hawkes joined the company as 
a tire adjuster in New York in 1912. 
He worked his way up through the tire 
sales organization to general — sales 
manager of the tire division in 1933 and 
assistant general manager in 1943. 


Other U. S. Rubber News 


Frank B. Molen, Midwest technical 
sales representative for Kralastic mold- 
ing powders and Vibrin polyester resins 
manufactured by Naugatuck Chemical 
division, has moved his headquarters 
from the division’s plant in Naugatuck, 
Conn., to the division’s branch office at 
247 E. Exchange St., Akron, O. 

Richard H. Malamphy, technical 
sales representative for these Nauga- 
tuck products along the eastern sea- 
board, has established new headquarters 
in the division’s branch office at 254 
— Ave., New York, N. Y. 

U. S. Rubber has resumed volume manu- 
facture of its Koylon foam rubber cushion- 
ing for home upholstery. In addition to 


the one-, 34-, 4-. and '4-inch thicknesses 
previously made, the material is now also 
available in a 1'%4-inch thickness. All 
thicknesses are made in 36- by 60- roe 


sheets and in soft, medium, and firm de 
sities. The cushioning “ be scl 
through department stores, furniture stores, 
and other shops. selling Arcos upholstery 
materials. 

“Basketball Fundame 16-mm 
sound film having a 22-minute running 
time, was recently made by U. S. Rubber 
in cooperation with the M sapolis Lakers 
of the National Basketball Association. 
The film shows close-ups of fundamental 
plays, both offensive and defensive, and 
has a commentary by Marty Glickman. 
The new film is available free of charge 
through the company's Keds sports de- 
partment for showing to high school, 
junior high school, and other sports groups. 


ae a 
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Diamond Alkali Expanding 


Diamond Alkali Co., 300 Union Com- 
merce Bldg., Cleveland 14, O., at a meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh, Pa., August 2, voted to 
recommend to company shareholders, at a 
special meeting to be ange soon, to split 
the common capital stock of Diamond on 
the basis of two shares for one of the 
present shares. In its six-month report, 
ended June 30, 1951, the company stated 
1,086,854 shares were issued and outstand- 
ing at that time. 

Diamond Alkali and Kolker Chemical 
Works, Inc., Newark, N. J., on August 6 
announced that Diamond has arranged to 
obtain all the common capital stock of 
Kolker in exchange for 33,500 shares of 
Diamond's common stock, subject to ap- 
yroval by Diamond shareholders at a spe- 
cial meeting called for August 30. In 
making this announcement, Diamond 
President Raymond F. Evans stated that 
if the acquisition is made, no change in 
Kolker Chemical Works’ management is 
contemplated. 

Diamond operates 12 plants throughout 
the country; while Kolker, with plants at 
Newark, N. J., and Houston, Tex., man- 
ufactures organic insecticides and agri- 
cultural chemicals. 

\lso scheduled to be passed on at the 
special meeting of Diamond shareholders 
was a proposed two-for-one split of Dia- 
mond’s capital stock recommended by the 
board of directors. 

Diamond Alkali has also announced a 
two-year, multi-million dollar expansion 
program for its Painesville, O., plant. 
According to President Raymond F. 
Evans, the program calls for extensive 
enlargement and modernization of present 
facilities to permit increased production of 
caustic soda and chlorine by the electro- 
lytic method. The program also includes 
construction of a new - for producing 
perchlorethylene solvent. Besides doubling 
Diamond’s present capacity for chlorine 
and caustic soda by the electrolytic method, 
the program will enable the company to 
abandon the traditional lime-soda process 
for manufacturing caustic. The ultimate 
effect of this move will be to make avail- 
able to industry a substantially greater 
tonnage of soda ash now used in the 
lime-soda method. Commercially produced 
on a limited scale since 1948 at Diamond’s 
Houston, Tex., plant, perchlorethylene will 
now be made at Painesville to meet in- 
creased demand from nearby eastern and 
midwestern markets. 


Franklin, Kuzy Advanced 


W.B. Franklin has been made manager 
of The General Tire & Rubber Co’s., 
Krait system research and training center 
in Akron, O., according to A. R. Carr, 
manager, Kraft service and accessory 
sales. Steve Kuzy was named assistant 
manager. Both men have been serving 
temporarily since the grand opening of the 
center this year. 

“These men have many years experi- 
ence in all pl iases of the rubber industry, 
Carr said, “and we feel that they are 
particularly well qualified for training 
General’s distributer representatives.” 

Located near General’s Akron plant, the 
new center is used as a training unit for 
tire men from all parts of the nation. The 
repairmen study seer courses in 
Kraft system methods and equipment. New 
tire conservation theory and methods de- 
veloped in the company’s laboratories are 
also tested there. 
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Controllers Elect 


Controllers Institute, 1 E. 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y., last month issued 
the following membership notes. 

Frederick L. Patton, vice president 
of Cambridge Rubber Co. Cambridge, 
Mass., has been elected ee of the 
Boston Control of the Institute. 

At the annual meeting of the New 
York City Control, Allen H. Ottman, 
vice president and director of American 
Hard Rubber Co. was chosen vice presi- 
dent. 

E. H. Paradies, control manager at 
United States Rubber Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., has been named a vice president 
of the Los Angeles Control. 

The new director of the San_Fran- 
cisco Control is Westley H. De Sellem, 
controller of the Pacific Rubber Co., 
Oakland, Calif. 

In New espa sone La., J. M. Stonnell, 
controller of Copolymer Corp., Baton 
Rouge, was similarly honored. 

H. E. Humphreys, Jr., president, United 
States Rubber Co., will be guest speaker 
at the opening luncheon of the twentieth 
annual meeting of the Controllers In- 
stitute. Arthur Surkamp, treasurer of the 
rubber company, is serving as general 
chairman of the gathering, which will take 
place September 30 to October 3, in the 


Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 


Post, Cummins Transferred 


Transter of J. B. Post, in charge of 
sales for the films and flooring division, 
from the Chicago district to Los An- 
geles as West Coast district manager, 
and appointment of Gordon W. Cum- 
mins to the Chicago post, were an- 
nounced last month by the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

Post joined Goodyear as a Pliofilm 
salesman at New York in 1940; later 
became assistant manager of packaging 
sales at Akron; moved to Chicago as 
manager of Pliofilm sales in 1945; and 
was named films and flooring division 
manager there in 1949. 

Cummin’s service dates to 1942 as a 
field representative of Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp. He served two years with the Army 
Air Force, returning to Goodyear in 1946, 
assigned to the company’s airship fleet as 
an advance representative. He was trans- 
ferred to the Pliofilm sales staff in 1948, 
being assigned to Seattle, moved to Dallas 
in 1949 as district manager and to Chicago 
last year. 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Franklin 
St., Boston 10, Mass., was honored by 
the American Chemical Society on a re- 
cent program of the Society’s television 
show, “Magic Molecules.” Company Pres- 
ident Godfrey L. Cabot at the age of 91 
made his first television appearance on 
the show and gave a brief history of the 
company and its growth since its origin 
in Pennsylvania in 1882. Owen J. Brown, 
Jr., vice president and general sales man- 
ager, elaborated on the production and 
sales aspects of the company’s growth, 
pointing out that Cabot now manufactures 
more than one million pounds of carbon 
black per day. Walter R. Smith, chief 
research chemist, discussed the properties 
of carbon black and gave demonstrations 
of the results obtained in rubber, inks, 
coatings, and plastics products. 


Goodrich Personnel Notes 


Employes in injury-free departments at 
The B. F. Goodrich Co.’s Akron, O., 
plants won 104 puncture sealing tubeless 
tires in safety drawings during tlie first 
seven months of this year. In addition, 
scores of employes were awarded $10 
safety shopping certificates when a new 
seven-month safety record was set August 
1. According to Safety Director Tom J. 
Cain, this new record of only 42 disabling 
accidents for seven months compares with 
46 accidents for a similar peri iod last year 
and, when figured in man hours lost, is 
20% better than the 1950 level and 10% 
better than in 1949 when Goodrich won 
the National Safety Council's Distin- 
guished Service to Safety Award. 

Robert Price has been made sales man- 
ager of the plastic products division with 
headquarters in Marietta, O. Price, with 
Goodrich 13 years, was named manager of 
the development department in 1948. 

Robert Mansfield takes over Price’s pre- 
vious post. Mansfield has been with Good- 
rich 11 years, for the past four as technical 
group head at the Marietta plant of the 
plastic products division. 

Edgar T. Gregory has been appointed 
manager of flat belting sales, succeeding 
A. Clarke Mack, resigned, and has been 
succeeded as operating manager of the in- 
dustrial products sales department by 
Donald E. Schlemmer. 

With the company seven years, Gregory 
started as a senior sales development man 
in his division and became operating man- 
ager in 1945. 

Schlemmer started with Goodrich 15 
years ago at Plant 4 and has been a senior 
sales development man for the last several 
year 

Eldrid A. Kunze has been named man- 
ager of the retail service supervision de- 
partment of replacement tire sales division, 
succeeding Raymond S. Jenkins, now man- 
ager of the Harrisburg, Pa., retail store. 
Kunze, with Goodrich 16 years, served in 
various districts, then was brought to Ak- 
ron as a specialist on recapping, and since 
1947 had been a supervisor in his present 
department, which handles equipment 
problems for retail outlets. 


Improved De-icing System 

The Navy’s versatile AD-Skyraider ras 
an improved pneumatic de-icing system 
said to be most efficient in breaking ice 
formations and capable of withstanding the 
speed of this attack bomber without lifting 
from the wing surfaces. Developed by 
Goodrich in collaboration with the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, the Navy, and Douglas 
Aircraft engineers, the new design exerts 
greater strain between ice and rubber to 
produce faster ice-breaking action. Changes 
in the new de-icers include smaller air 
tubes, greater air pressure, and a faster 
inflation and deflation cycle. 


Heyden Chemical Corp., 393 Seventh 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y., has leased an 
entire floor at 342 Madison Ave., for occu- 
pancy in early 1952. Heyden plans to use 
the new space for its executive offices 
and also as headquarters for the sales 
offices of its subsidiary, American Plastics 
Corp., and the Heyden medical depart- 
ment, now at 225 W. 34th St. The new 
offices at 342 Madison will also be used as 
headquarters for the company’s market 
development, technical sales and advertis- 
ing departments now at Heyden’s Gar- 
field, N. J., division. 
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Announcing 


MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 
for 


RUBBER and PLASTICS 


VOLUME I 
PRIMARY MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Now Ready for Press 


The only book of its kind ever offered to the Rubber and 
Plastics Industries and the first to be published since Pearson’s 
“Rubber Machinery” in 1915. Compiled by Robert G. Seaman 
and Arthur M. Merrill, the present Editors of India RUBBER WORLD, 
with the cooperation of an Editorial Advisory Board of experts in 
their respective fields. Each chapter is preceded by an article 
written by recognized authorities on the equipment, its purposes 
for specific products, and best method of using it. 


Volume | has over 800 pages of editorial content with authori- 
tative descriptions for each machine classification: Types, Specifica- 
tions, Design Features, Operation, and Applications, as well as 
names and addresses of the manufacturers or suppliers. More than 
300 illustrations. Cloth-bound for permanence. 


A limited amount of advertising is being accepted 
for Volume 1. Send for complete prospectus and adver- 
tising rates. 


| Volume 1 — $15.00 Postpaid 


| Volume Il — Supplementary Machinery and Equipment, is 
| now in preparation and will be published in the near future. 
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WEST 


Menuez with Ball Brothers 


all Brothers Co., Muncie, Ind., has ap- 
pointed Kyle L. Menuez general manager 
of the rubber products division with 
plants and offices in Muncie. Mr. Menuez 
joins the staff of the company’s chief 
operating officer, Duncan C. Menzies, 
executive vice president and general man- 
ager. Mr. Menuez recently resigned a vice 
presidency and_ the general managership 
f the Gro-Cord Ruober Co., Lima, O., 
to become associated with Ball, but will 
continue on the Gro-Cord board. 

The appointment of Mr. Menuez was 
the sixth in a series of major changes 
Ball has been making since the first of 
the year to simplify operations through a 
decentralization of management; the pur- 
pose is to provide the company with a 
stronger operating group of sufficient 
depth to meet demands on a business that 
had outgrown older management lines. 
Ball Brothers is engaged primarily in 
manufacturing glass containers, but also 
supplies commercial rubber goods, zine, 
metal, and paper products. 

Previous reassignments of responsibili- 
ties already have brought the establish- 
ment of four autonomous Ball divisions, 
including Ball Brothers Co. of California, 
with Hugh Crawford as vice president 
and general manager; a metal closure 
division and a zine rolling mill division, 
with John W. Fisher, the vice president in 
charge of both, and a box and paper-board 
division, for which Burnham B. Holmes 
was named general manager. Rubber be- 
comes the fifth new division. 

_ Menuez will be responsible for 
establishing an independent organization 
wy the manufacture and sale of Ball 
rubber products supplied to the automo- 
tive. aviation, and home appliance indus- 
tries. Mr. Menuez also will be responsible 
for staffing al] areas of his operation and 
for planning and executing all long- and 
short-term objectives in rubber and_ re- 
lated products. 

Mr. Menuez has been associated in 
various manufacturing and executive 
capacities with the rubber industry since 
1929, except for a four-year period when 
he served as a consultant with a Chicago 
firm of management engineers. He was 
with Gro-Cord for the last six years and 
before that with Inland Rubber Corp. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., and the 
India Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., of Great 
Britain. Only recently Mr. Menuez com- 
pleted a second term as president of the 
Rubber Heel & Sole Institute and, on 
two different occasions, was a director 
of the Elastic Colloid Research Corp.. 





Boston, Mass. A few weeks ago he ac- 
cepted limited assignments of technical 
nature with the government’s advisory 
committees for the rubber industry. 


Join Wyandotte Chemicals 


Paul W. Blume, formerly secretary 
and director of development at Michi- 
gan Chemical Corp., has joined the 
market development staff of Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Mr. Blume’s previous experience in- 
cludes research and market development 
work with petroleum chemicals, in- 
secticides, and general organic chemi- 
cals. At Wyandotte he will be con- 
cerned with the development of mar- 
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Paul W. Blume 


kets for products resulting from the ex- 
panding organic chemicals program. 

James R. Taylor recently came to 
Wyandotte Chemicals to conduct de- 
velopment of specialized cleaners for 
the aircraft and automotive equipment 
industries. He will work out of the Los 
Angeles, Cal., laboratory. Previously 
he had been chief chemist at Norton 
Air Base, where he dealt with chemical 
processes important to aircraft over- 
haul. 

Donald E. Trucker, having recently 
completed work for a Ph.D. degree at 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. — is 
now with Wyandotte Chemicals, where he 
will work on the synthesis of organic com- 
pounds and surfactant development. 


New Plastics Plant 
(Continued from page 705) 


the recently completed unit in Long Beach, 
Calif.. and the big headquarters plant at 
Springfield, Monsanto will be able to pro- 
vide greater service to molders in the 
East, the Midwest, and the Far West it 
was explained. 

Initial operations of the new plant call 
for production of Lustrex styrene molding 
materials and Resinox phenolic resins. In- 
stallation of equipment will begin imme- 
diately, with production expected early 
next year. 

The Ohio site was purchased from the 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co. Found- 
ed in 1887, the Ohio plant has been shut 
down for two years. Construction and 
salvage operations at the plant are now 
under way. 

Personnel already selected for the plant 
include the following appointments. 

M. F. X. Gigliotti has been made pro- 
ject construction manager, according to 
William T. Dickens, plant manager, who 
also ragieagenss the appointment of George 
Drebo as assistant construction engineer. 

Mr. Gigliotti has been serving as assist- 
ant maintenance superintendent at the 
Springfield plant; while Mr. Drebo, who 
started with the phosphate division unit at 
Monsanto, Tenn., has been employed in the 
maintenance department. 

Robert M. Aude has been named _ pro- 
duction superintendent of the Addyston 
plant. He joined Monsanto’s plastics di- 
vison in 1937 as a chemist; in 1942, be- 


came group leader: of a process investiga- 
tion group; in 1944 was appointed supervi- 
sor of the sheet finishing department ; 
from 1944 to 1946, served as supervisor 
of the continuous process department; and 
from 1940 to 1947, was operating superin- 
tendent of the thermoplastic molding com- 
pound division. Since May, 1947, Mr. Aude 
has been general superintendent of the 
transportation and materials department at 
eres > 

R. Robinson has been chosen person- 
wat relations superintendent at the new 
plant. Mr.. Robinson began with Monsanto 
in 1942; later became a group leader and 
development chemist at the Monsanto, Ill, 
plant laboratories; in 1946, was transferred 
to the plastics divsion as assistant to the di- 
rector of research; in 1947, was named 
employe relations manager of the division; 
and since December, 1950, has been per- 
sonnel manager of the Springfield plant. 

Alvin E. Bemarkt has been selected as 
plant accountant at Addyston. He joined 
Monsanto in 1947 as an accountant; was 
transferred to the Camden, N. J., plant in 
1942 as plant accountant; served in the 
UL. S. Army from June, 1944, until Febru- 
ary, 1946; in 1947, transferred to the 
Springfield plant as property accountant; 
became assistant chief accountant in June, 
1949, and plant accountant three months 
later. 

John J. Healy, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant to Carroll A. Hochwalt, vice 
president in charge of research, develop- 
ment, and patent activities. Mr. Healy 
has been assistant general manager of Mon- 
santos Merrimac Division at Everett, 
Mass. He had joined Merrimac Chemical 
Co. in 1921 as a control chemist and be- 
came a research chemist in 1922. In 1929, 
Monsanto acquired Merrimac, and a year 
later Mr. Healy was made an assistant in 
technical service for the Merrimac Divi- 
sion. He became director of development 
for the division in 1935 and assistant gen- 
eral manager in 1947. 


Monsanto in Japanese Venture 


Monsanto has formed an associated com- 
pany in Japan with Nipponkasei Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., Tokyo. The new com- 
pany, Monsanto-Kasei Kogyo, K. K., will 
operate plants at Yokkaichi and Nagoya 
for the production of plastics and other 
chemicals. 

The company, formation of which has 
been approved by the Japanese Foreign 
Investment Commission, will manufacture 
vinyl chloride monomer, Ultron polyviny! 
chloride resins and compounds, and San- 
ticizer 160, a Monsanto plasticizer used in 
the manufacture of vinyl plastics. Two 
plants, recently completed by Nipponkasei, 
will be expanded to provide facilities for 
the new products. 

Nipponkasei also operates a large fac- 
tory at Kurosaki, Kyushu, where it pro- 
duces fertilizers, coke, dyestuffs, and 
pharmaceuticals. 

Monsanto entered the vinyl chloride 
market in the United States in March, 
1947, following three years of extensive 
pilot-plant production. Since that time the 
company has been making the product at 
its plastics division plant at Springfield, 
Mass., under the trade name Ultron. The 
plastic is also produced at Monsanto's 
Montreal, Canada, plant and in May, this 
year, the company announced the forma- 
tion of a Brazilian subsidiary to produce 
the same material. 

Operations of the new Japanese com- 
pany will mark Monsanto’s first manufac- 
turing in the Orient. American technical 
personnel will be transferred to Japan to 
take part in the management. 
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Diagram shows how calender rolls are 
mounted on Timken bearings to insure uni- 
torm plastic film and rubber sheeting gage. 





How TIMKEN’ bearings keep plastic 
and rubber gage well in hand! 


OW it’s possible to get preci- 

sion control of plastic film and 
rubber sheeting gage. Timken® 
tapered roller bearings, mounted 
on your calender rolls, will give 
you high quality sheets of uniform 
thickness with no variation in color 
shades. And your losses due to re- 
jects and too-thick sheets will be 
cut to a minimum. 

Timken bearings may be prop- 
erly adjusted at installation to allow 
for roll expansion when the calen- 
der rolls come up to operating 
temperature. Since rolls are held in 
positive alignment, vertical roll 
movement is minimized, calender 
precision maintained. 


NOT JUST A BALL) NOT JUST A ROLLER © 
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THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 


And this precision lasts! Timken 
bearings provide greater roll rigid- 
ity because they carry the heaviest 
loads — radial, thrust or any com- 
bination. And Timken bearings will 
help cut your maintenance costs. 

No other bearing can give you 


all the advantages you get with 
Timken bearings on calenders, 
mills, refiners and mixers. For full 
information write The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, 
Ohio. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, 
Ont. Cable address: ‘*TIMROSCO”. 





BEARING TAKES RADIAL 


AND THRUST 


LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
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Molding Silicone Rubber 


The Minnesota Silicone Rubber Co.’s 
new plant at 5758 W. 36th St., Minne- 
Minn., went into initial produc- 
August. The new company, an 
Minnesota Rubber & Gasket 
Minneapolis, will produce 
silicone rubber parts. 
company officials, this 
is probably the only plant in the country 
levoted exclusively to molding silicone 
rubber. Company engineers decided 
to separate silicone production com- 
pletely from other rubber processes to 
maintain absolute purity in compound- 
ing and — to the highest possible 
laracteristics of this ma- 


apolis, 
tion in 
affiliate of 
Co., also. of 
only molded 

\ccording to 


legree the c 
terial 

\ special injection molding 

leveloped by company engineers and 

unique in the industry makes 

tical molding of. sili- 

tical molding Of sill 

tolerances 


process 


believed 
possible the econon 
close 
with a very low rejection rate. 
Phe new plant will employ 85 workers 

I] turn out 500,000 


cone parts to extrel 


and will 
n olded parts a day. 
District offices are maintained in Chi- 
Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleveland, 
and New York. The partners are Paul 
r. Dennison, George E. ooh gee and 
W. Carl Burke Neff is plant 


manager 


Capacity 
Cago 


son 


Robert 


OBITUARY 


Sam Hershberg 


ERSHBERG, 33, 
Products Co. 
heart 


president of 
\shtabula, 
attack, 


AM H 
Hershberg 
died suddenly of a 


known in the storage 
battery industry. For many years he 
was with Aetna Rubber Co. rising to 
factory manager and comptroller. From 
1932 to 1937 he was a partner and 
president of Advance Rubber Co. After 
several years as general manager of 
Dunne Rubber Co. he organized the 
Hershberg company in 1945 and was its 
president and general manager. 

The deceased also held membership 
in the Masons. 


was well 


William C. Adams 


ILLIAM C. ADAMS, 53, secretary to 
the vice president of Goodyear Farms, 
a subsidiary of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., at Litchfield Park, Ariz., died 
August 27 from injuries received in an 
automobile accident near Greencastle, Ind. 
Born in Whipple, O., Mr. Adams started 
with Goodyear as a factory clerk in Akron. 
He later worked in the development de- 
partment and the superintendent’s office 
and also served as secretary to the late 
Cliff Slusser, vice president of Goodyear. 
Mr. Adams went to Litchfield Park as a 
secretary in 1927. 
He is survived by 
and three brothers. 
The body was returned to 
services. 


his wife, his father, 


Akron for 
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Edward H. Koken 


DWARD H. KOKEN, retired vice 

president and tormer general manager 
of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Ca- 
nada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., died July 28 
at Peterborough, Ont., following a_ brief 
illness. 

Born in Bethlehem, Pa. in 1876, Mr. 
Koken was educated in Plymouth, O. In 
1901 he joined Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., left a year later and re- 
turned once again in 1907 as assistant to 
Factory Manager Paul Litchfield. The 
then became assistant factory 
Bowmanville, Ont.; he then 
superintendent in 1910, plant 
superintendent at New Toron to in 1918, 
and finally vice president in charge of 
Canadian operations in 1940, a position 
he maintained until his retirement in 1946. 

Mr. Koken was a member of Akron 
Lodge 8&3. F. and A.M., St. Patrick's 
Chapter of Toronto Kni Templar, 
the Rameses Shrine Templer, also of 
Toronto, and was a past nent it of the 

hore Golf & Country Club, Toronto. 
‘ral services were scheduled in West 
at the Funeral Chapel on 
t 1. Additional services were held at 
Rose Hill Burial Park, Akron, August 3. 

Surviving are his wife and two 
whom, Frank is employed at 
Aircraft in Akron. 


deceased 
manager in 
was made 


rint 


ghts 
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sons, 
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David Tumpeer 


TUMPEER, 56, vice president 

one of the founders of Witco 
Chemical Co.. New York, N. Y. died 
\ugust 14 in Grant Hospital, Chicago, 
Ill., after a short illness. 

A native Chicagoan. he was educated 
in the local schools and- began his _ busi- 
career with A. Daigger & Co., Chi- 
cago, dealer in industrial chemicals. 

In 1920, with Robert I. Wishnick and 
his brother Julius, the deceased, as sec- 
retary, helped found Wishnick-Tumpeer 
Chemical Co., now Witco Chemical Co., 
which began with a single office and a 
staff of four people as a jobbing agency. 
The company’s activities expanded, and 
it rose to a leading position in the chemi- 
cal world with plants in Texas, New 
Mexico, New York, New Jersey, and 
Illinois and offices in New York, Chi- 
cago. Cleveland, Boston, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Houston, and London. Mr. 
Tumpeer, although taking an active part 
in the company’s operations, continued to 
make Chicago his headquarters. 

His widow, two sisters, and 
brothers survive. 

Funeral services were held 
in Anshe Emet Synagogue, 
which Mr. Tumpeer was a 
former treasurer, followed by 
in Memorial Park Cemetery, 
Ill. 


AVID 


and 


ness 


two 


August 17 
Chicago, of 
director and 
interment 
Evanston, 


Christopher Harris 


HE passing of Christopher Harris at 

the age of 66, occurred suddenly last 
month while he was on a service call in 
Ontario, Canada, for Farrel-Birmingham 
Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 

A native of Ansonia, Mr. Harris was 
first hired by the company in 1899 and 
for the past 40 years had been servicing 
F-B equipment in the field, specializing in 
grinding and polishing calender rolls in 
rubber and plastics manufacturing plants 
in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 


George T. Dyas 


G> SORGE T. DYAS, 66, superintendent 
of the North Bergen, N. J., plant of 
United States Rubber Co. and commis- 
sioner of the Housing Authority of Jersey 
City, died after a short illness August 25 at 
the Medical Center in Jersey City. 

Mr. Dyas was a pioneer in the unload- 
ing of natural rubber latex in bulk quanti- 
ties as it is shipped to this country from 
the Far East rubber plantations. During 
World War II he supervised the storage 
and handling of more than half of the 
nation’s supply of latex. 

Mr. Dyas joined U. S. Rubber in 1915 
at the company’s general laboratories, then 
in New York. He was promoted to fore- 
man of unloading operations for the “—" 
tions division in 1923. In October, 1924 
he became superintendent of the North 
Bergen plant. 

A widower, he is survived by his brother, 
and several nieces and nephews. 

\ Requiem Mass was sung August 29 at 
St. Aedans Church, Jersey City. Burial 
wa at Holy Cross Cemetery, North Arling- 
ton, N. 


Herman M. Koelliker 
ERMAN M. KOELLIKER, 


dent of Chicago Rawhide 
Chicago, Ill., died suddenly of 
tack August 21. 

Priot’ to coming to Chicago Rawhide he 
had been vice president and general man- 
ader of — Rubber Co. and vice presi- 
dent and a director of Baldwin Rubber Co. 
His wT experience included work with 
Grasselli Chemical Co., United States Rub- 
ber Co., Buckeye Rubber Co., and. Tucker 
Rubber Co. 

Mr. Koelliker 
in 1936 to pioneer 
of molded synthetic 
precision machine parts particularly for 
difficult and critical applications. Under 
his management the Sirvene Division of 
the company has grown from a small tech- 
nical staff to a technical and manufactur- 
ing division employing more than a thou- 
sand people. He became a vice president of 
the company in 1942. 

Mr. Koelliker was born in Cleveland, 
O.. 59 years ago. He was graduated from 
Case Institute Technology in 1914. 

The deceased was a director of the Case 
Alumni Association and president of the 
Chicago Case Club. He was interested i 
and a contributer to the work of the 
Y.M.C.A. and was also active in the pro- 
motion of the National Association of 
Foremen. 

Mr. Koelliker leaves 


a_ sister. 


vice presi- 
Mig. Co., 
heart at- 


Chicago Rawhide 
and develop the use 
rubber products as 


joined 


three brothers and 


D. F. Twiss 


D F. TWISS, internationally recognized 
* expert on rubber, died at Barton-on- 
Sea, Hampshire, England, on May 23. Dr. 
who was born in Birmingham in 


Twiss, 
1883, studied at Mason 
later became the University of Birming- 
ham. and held research degrees from this 
institution as well as from the University 


of London. 

In July, 1914, he joined Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., as its first chemist and em- 
barked on that series of investigations 
which was to prove of such importance to 
the rubber industry. There was his work 


College, which 
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With high construction workers, experience 
is the best life insurance. Experience is the 
best insurance in business, too. That's why 
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on sulfur vulcanization and the use of ac- 
celerators which eventually led to the dis- 
covery of the powerful accelerator zinc 
isopropyl xanthate (ZIX) and to the use 
of metallic oxides, especially zine oxide, in 
the presence of organic accelerators. 

He also pioneered in the direct produc- 
tion of rubber articles from preserved 
latex, and his early experiments were re- 
sponsible for the development of the im- 
portant industries producing rubber thread 
and the newer forms of sponge rubber. 

In the 32 years of his activities as Dun- 


lop’s chief chemist—from 1914 until his 
retirement in 1946—Dr. Twiss took out 
about 200 patents more than half of which 


related to latex. He also served on various 
committees of important rubber research 
organizations and was the author of a 
number of articles. In 1934 the Institution 
of the Rubber Industry recognized his 
contributions to rubber science with the 
award if the Colwyn Medal. 


Clifton H. Carlisle 


LIFTON H. CARLISLE, a director 
and former president of Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., New 
Toronto, Ont., and one of that company’ s 
first personnel when manufacture of tires 
in the Dominion was started, died in 
Toronto, July 27, at the age of 81. 
Mr. Carlisle was graduated from Hiram 


College and then went to Akron, O., 
where, in 1908, he joined Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. as an auditor. Two years 
later he was sent to Canada where he was 
active both in the founding of the Cana- 
dian company and in the establishment of 


Canada. With 
served succes- 
and treasurer, 
president. He 
but remained 


the Rubber Association of 
Goodyear of Canada he 
sively as general manager 
vice president, and_ then 
retired as president in 1936, 
on the board. 

_ Prominent in civic affairs and a leader 
in the industry of the Dominion, Mr. 
Carlisle also held membership in the Ca- 


nadian Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Club, and the Lambton Golf & 
Country Club. He was board chairman 
and a past president of the Dominion 
Bank of Canada; a past president of the 
Toronto Board of Trade and of the 


Canada Bread Co.; and a director of 
Canadian General Investments, Ltd., Do- 
minion Bridge Co., Ltd., and Montreal 
Trust Co. 
Funeral services 
on July 30. 
Surviving are his wife 
one of whom, Donald C., 
Goodyear-Canada. 


were held at Toronto 
and two 


is treasurer of 


sons, 


Alfred G. York 


FTER a prolonged illness, death came 
July 22 to Alfred G. York at his home 
in Elizabeth, N. J. 

Mr. York was a director and vice presi- 
dent of Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J. 
Shortly after joining the company in 1918 
he became assistant treasurer—a position 
he held until his promotion as assistant 
to the president in which capacity he 
started and developed the distributer 
products division of the company. In 1941 
he was elected vice president and general 
sales manager and in 1945 a director, at 
which time he took full charge of the 
distributers products division. 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 


R. A. Schatzel, vice president and di- 
rector of engineering, Rome Cable Corp., 
Rome. N. Y., was elected to the board of 
directors of the American Society for 
Testing Materials at its annual meeting 
in Atlantic City, N. J., during the week 
of June 18. Mr. Schatzel has been partic- 
ularly active in Committee D-11 on Rub- 
ber and Rubber-Like Materials, where he 
holds membership on several subcommit- 
tees, and for many years was chairman 
of subcommittee 5 on Insulated Wire and 
Cable. 





Lorstan Studios 


Clyde F. Hoover 


Clyde F. Hoover has joined the tech- 
nical staff of Pequanoc Rubber Co., 
Butler, N. J., as cag og director of re- 
search. Mr. Hoover has had many years 
of experience in the rubber industry and 
prior to joining Pequanoc was develop- 
ment manager of Essex Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N. J. Mr. Hoover is a member 
of the Division of Rubber Chemistry of 
the American Chemical Society, the New 
York Rubber Group, and the sole and 
heel technical committees of the National 
Production Authority, The Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association, Inc. and the Rub- 
ber Heel & Sole Institute and is also by 
director of the Trenton Section, A. C. 


W. B. Wiegand has resigned as vice 
president of Columbian Carbon Co., 41 E. 
42nd. St.. New York 17, N.Y., but will 
continue as a director and research con- 
sultant. The new arrangment will enable 
Mr. Wiegand to devote time to long- 
planned study and research outside the 
field of chemistry. 





Mr. York belonged to the B.P.O.E., 
Society of the Plastics Industry, and 
American Petroleum Institute. He was also 
on the National Board for the Standardi- 
zation of Fittings and was a member of 
the Manufacturers Standardization Society 
of the Valve & Fittings Industry. 

His club memberships included the Sub- 
urban Golf Club of Elizabeth, and the 
Downtown Athletic Club, of New York. 





Ross Meekel 


Ross Mekeel has been elected a di- 
rector of Cameron Machine Co., 61 Pop- 
lar St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. Purchasing 
agent for more than 25 years, he was 
named secretary of the company in 
June, 1948, and will continue as such. 





George H. Goecke 


George H. Goecke has been appointed 
sales engineer for Industrial Ovens, 
Inc., 13825 Triskett Rd., Cleveland 11, 
Oo; He will work under the direction of 
J. K. Gillett, sales manager, with com- 
pany headquarters as his base of oper- 
ations. Mr. Goecke was for 15 years a 
sales engineer for Ingersoll-Rand Co. and 
for the last year was a manufacturer’s 
representative for Warren Steam Pump 
Co. Industrial Ovens designs and builds 


continuous processing equipment for the 
rubber, plastic, textile, paper, and wire 
industries. 


Edward J. Strube, formerly with The 
Thermoid Co., has joined the research 
staff of Bishop Mfg. Corp., Cedar 
Grove, N. J., and will undertake devel- 
opment work in new dielectric tapes. 
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Don’t gamble on 


FATTY ACIDS 


that are less 
than the best! 


F or more than a century, Emery has been first to develop 
new production methods and analytical controls that assure 
absolute uniformity and reliability in each and every ship- 
ment. You can also look to Emery’s continuing research 
and development to bring you the finest in fatty acids first. 

Whether you need a high quality, high stability Stearic or 
Oleic Acid, a Vegetable Fatty Acid, a Hydrogenated Ani- 
mal or Fish Fatty Acid or Glyceride—there is a type and 
quality to meet your exact specifications and price needs. 
For all your fatty acid requirements. . 










. for reliability, 


uniformity, and constant supply at fair prices . . . buy 


Emery! 


EMERY INDUSTRIES, INC 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


September, 1951 


Branch Offices: 


3002 Woolworth Bldg., New York 7,N.Y. 


401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
187 Perry St., Lowell, Mass. 
221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


420 Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 
Export: 5035 RCA Bidg.,New York 20,N.Y, 


Warehouse stocks also in 

St. Louis, Buffalo and Baltimore 
Representatives: 

Schibley & Ossmann, Inc., 33 Public 
Square, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Ecclestone Chemical Co., 2673 
Guoin, Detroit 7, Michigan 
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R. A. Lees has resigned as factory 
manager of American Anode, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif., to become general plant 
manager of Automotive Rubber Co., Inc., 
Detroit, Mich., where he will have com- 
plete responsibility for operation of the 
company’s new rubber mill and all pro- 
cessing departments under Automotive 
Rubber’s general expansion program. Mr. 
Lees has more than 22 years’ experience 
in the rubber industry. He started in 
Akron as a research chemist. Work in 
development, sales, and production _ fol- 
lowed, and he has long been closely iden- 
tified with the Anode process of rubber 
dipping. In 1946 he became West Coast 
branch factory manager of American 
Anode. During World War II, Lees 
served as special consultant to the hap B 
Rubber Bureau and more recently to the 
NPA Rubber Division. 


Stephen J. Geohegan is now vice presi- 
dent in charge of materials control for In- 
dustrial Tape Corp., New Brunswick, N. J. 
1 f the company since 1947, he 
was director of the materials 





William F. Erath has joined the tech- 
nical and sales staff of Whittaker, Clark 
i Inc., 260 West Broadway, New 
York 13, N.Y., importer; manutacturer, 
exporter of minerals, oe and pigments 
His experience in Ame s field of colors 
dates back to 1912 y ae his employer, the 
G. Siegle Co. of Germany, dr¥ color mai 
ufacturer sent him to its branch plant in 
Staten Island, N.Y. He later operated a 
color laboratory and supervised sales work 


for Siegle in Chicago. 














Prank Frey has been appointed factory 
ative in Georgia, labama, an 
Fremont Rubber Co., Frem a, 
who has wide experience in 


nd cecal Res Arnannes - 47 rlan 
ng, will headquarter in Orlando, 









L. Duke Golden has been appointed 
director of sales education on the admin- 
istrative staff of The Dayton Rubber Co., 
Dayton, O., and will establish and con- 
duct complete sales educational programs 
for all Dayton Rubber sales and_ service 
personnel and for the sales personnel of 
company distributers. Mr. Golden has 
more than 23 years’ experience in selling, 


ng, and teaching. 








. . 

Firestone Farm Tire 
\ pneumatic rubber tire has been devel- 

by Firestone to replace tl 
wheels of the farm planting ma- 
Made with a concave profile, the 
rubber tire molds the newly planted soil 
firmly against the seed, covers the fertil- 
izer, and provides a uniform blanket of 
pulverized earth with its convex tread 
mark. Inflated » 10 pounds’ 
tire cushions the shock of bard soil clods, 
decreases dust while planting in dry soil, 
and goes through wet, im spring soils 
without the balling-up of ordinary steel 
wheels, it is further claimed. On rolling 
terrain the new tires will help keep the 
planted rows straighter and prevent side- 
slippage of the planting machine. Machines 
with steel wheels now in use can be con- 
verted easily to the new pneumatic tires. 


steel 








pressure, the 
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CANADA 


General Buys Stokes 


The purchase of Joseph Stokes Rubber 
Ltd., Welland, Ont., by The General 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., has 
been confirmed by W. O'Neil, president of 
the parent firm, The General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O. The new subsidiary 
will be known as the Stokes Division of 
The General Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
td. It is expected that there will be no 
changes in the operation or management 
of the Canadian company, but present pro- 
duction will be augmented with additional 
products now manufactured by General’s 
satin goods division at Wabash, Ind. 
Present production at Stokes includes bat- 
tery boxes, mechanical goods, plastics, and 
other soft and hard rubber products. 
Vincent P. Reid, executive vice president 
of General’s Canadian subsidiary, will be 
i? charge of the Stokes Division, and 
Lloyd J. Falkenhagen will continue in 
charge of operations. 


Consolidating Activities 


The manufacturing and sales activities 
of Panther Rubber Co., Ltd., and Ameri- 
can Tile & Rubber Co. (Canada), Ltd., 
both of Sherbrooke, P.Q., and their United 
States «affiliates are now being conducted 
under the name of the American Biltrite 
Rubber Co. 

U. S. affiliated companies include Pan- 
ther-Panco Rubber Co., Chelsea. Mass., 
American Tile & Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., and Biltrite Rubber Co., Chelsea. 
All have been under the same ownership 
and management. 

The company’s trade names, “Biltrite” 
and “Panco” rubber heels and soles and 
“Amtico” rubber tile floor covering, re- 
main unchanged. 


Rubber Stocks, Output Up 


Overall stocks of rubber in Canada on 
June 30—natural, synthetic, and reclaim— 
were 20% larger than a vear earlier. but 
consumption during the month declined 
10%, the Bureau of Statistics reported. 
Stocks of natural rubber rose 24%, and 
consumption fell 18%. 

Stocks of natual rubber on June 30 to- 
taled 5,471 tons, against 4,416 a vear ago; 
synthetic, 3,285 tons against 3,278; and 
reclaim, 2,444 tons, against 1,599. Con- 
sumption of natural rubber amounted to 
3,334 tons against 4,041; synthetic, 1,828 
tons, against 1,817; and reclaim, 1,239 
tons against 1,234. 

The month’s output of synthetic rubber 
was 4,504 tons. against 4,489 tons a year 
earlier, and production of reclaim ad- 
vanced to 515 tons from 401 tons. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., has 
informed the Montreal Stock Exchange 
that 263 shares of 4% cumulative redeem- 
able sinking fund preferred stock have 
been redeemed and cancelled. There are 
152.815 shares now outstanding. 


Sponge Rubber Products, Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of Sponge Rubber Products Co., 
Inc., Shelton, Conn., is building a $1, 000,- 
000 plant at W “aterville, near Sherbrooke, 
P.Q. Plant should be completed and in 
operation this fall, turning out chemically 
blown sponge rubber. It is the company’s 
first Canadian plant and will employ 100 
to 150. 


Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., has 
opened new offices and warehouses in 
Montreal, Quebec City, and St. James, 
Man., to provide additional and more mod- 
ern distribution for products of its Toronto, 
Ont., factory. 


Canada Wire & Cable Co. Ltd., 
Leaside, Ont., in its recent semi-annual 
statement to shareholders reported, through 
President James Y. Murdoch, a continuing 
high demand for the company’s products. 
Increased production has been made possi- 
ble by the installation of new equipment 
and a larger staff. In the year ended June 
30, 1951, 317 employes were added, making 
a total of 2.160. The new office and ware- 
house building in Calgary is now in use, 
and the new factory building at Leaside is 
expected to be ready for occupancy early 
in 1952. 


FINANCIAL 


_American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
N. Y., and subsidiaries. Six months ended 
June 30: consolidated earnings, $22,690,449, 
equal to $5.80 a common share, compared 
with $12,468,785, or $3.47 a share in the 
1950 half; net sales, $200,914,606, against 
$144,247,431. 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
Columbus, O. First half, 1951: net earn- 
ings, $1,530,984, equal to $2.02 a common 
share, against $1,246,939, or $1.60 a share, 
a year earlier. 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Six months ended June 30, 
1951: net income, $2,007,713, equal to 42¢ 
on 4,781,958 common shares, against 
2,645, or 62¢ each on 2,375,298 shares 
in the corresponding period of 1950: sales, 
$98,129,060, against $45,930,859. 





Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, Ill. Six 
months to June 30: net income, $11,- 
594,588, equal to $4.83 a common share, 
compared with $15,779,074, or $6.62 a 
share, a year earlier; net sales, $201,832,- 
434, against $152,740,274. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Six months ended June 30: net 
income, $8,182, equal to 32¢ a preferred 
share, contrasted with $347,450, or 63¢ 
a common share, in the same months of 
1950. 


Lea Fabrics, Inc., Newark, N. J. Year 
ended May 31, 1951: net income, $672,408, 
equal to $3.20 a share, against $375,777, 
or $1.79 a share, in the preceding fiscal 
vear. 
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pound for pound... 


CRYSTEX 


contains more Insoluble Sulphur 


Prove it to yourself by analyzing equal units of CRYSTEX and any 
other product. You'll find that CRYSTEX is at least 85% insoluble 

in Carbon Bisulphide, topping the field in this respect. This high insoluble 
sulphur content actually makes CRYSTEX more economical, and many 

users find that it helps produce a better product. 
Why not consult us about the possible use of CRYSTEX Insoluble 


Sulphur to improve your products or decrease their cost? 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, 
Tire Brand, 991/2% Pure 


Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube 
Brand 

Conditioned’ Rubbermakers’ Sul- 
phur 

Carbon Tetrachloride 

Carbon Bisulphide 

Caustic Soda 

Sulphur Chloride 

Borax 


Flowers of Sulphur, 991/2% Pure 
(30% Insoluble in CS») 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY ~ 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois « 824 Wilshire Boulevard, ¥ 
Los Angeles 14, Cal. © 636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. 
424 Ohio Bidg., Akron 8, O. «© Apopka, Fla. * N. Portland, Ore. 
Houston 2, Tex. ¢ Weslaco, Tex. 














September, 1951 
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Dividends Declared 


COMPANY 
Belden Mfg. Co. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


Canadian Tire Corp., Ltd. 
Collyer Tr i Yer Wire rc ). 
Crown Cork & Seal Co. 
Electric Hose & Rubber Co. 
Endicott Johnson Corp 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Flintkote Co. 


Garlock Packing Co. 
General Motors Corp 


Jnited States Rubber Co 
U.S. Ru ibber Reclain 


A stock dividend of one 5% 


*r share. 


Stock 
Com. 


€ o 
Non-Cum. Pfd. 2. 
$1.40 Pfd. 


(Cash dividend 


STOCK OF 
RECORD 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. : 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
July : 
July : 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. : 
Sept. 2 
Aug. 
Aug. : 
Aug. 27 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Aug. 
Aug. 1: 
Aug. : 
Aug. : 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. : 
Aug. : 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Aug. 1 
Aug. : 
Aug. : 
Sept. : 


PAYABLE 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 2 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Aug. ¢ 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Aug. ¢ 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


RATE 
$0. 40 q. 


_ 


et ee et ee ee 


0. 50 a. 
+ 


0.75 
0.25 a: 
0.37 19 q. 
0. 50 q. 


fd. 
~ Pr. Pfd. 


($20 par) preference share for each common share held. 
will also be paid on stock dividend.) 


Ex-dividend 





Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New 
York, N. Y. First half, 1951: net income, 
$3,120,776, equal to $3.70 a share. 


Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. Six 
months ended June 30: net income, 
$619,928, equal to $1.93 a share, against 
$750,893, or $2.34 a share, in the 1950 half. 


Brown Rubber Co., Inc., Lafayette, 
Ind. First six months, 1951: net income, 
$652,135, equal to $1.73 a share and 15% 
higher than the 1950 months’ figure. 


Canada Wire & Cable Co., 
Leaside, Ont., Canada. First half, 1951: 
net profit, $1,282,000, against $1,003,000 in 
the first half of 1950. 


Cincinnati, O. 
$1,702, 756, 


Philip Carey Mfg. Co., 
First six months, net income, 
equal to $2.07 a common share, compared 
with $1,399,509, or $1.69 a share, in the 
previous year’s half; $28,761,609, 
against $20,976,915. 


sales, 


York, 
823,- 


Columbian Carbon Co., New 
N. Y. First half, 1951: net income, $2 
275, equal to $1.75 a common share, com- 
pared with $2,930,524, or $1.82 a share, 
in last year’s half; sales, $25,802,103, 
against $22,721,520. 


Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. Half ended June 30: net in- 
come, $2,191,404, equal to $1.59 a common 
share, against $717,352, or 37¢ a share, in 
last year’s half. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. First six months, 1951 
net income, $112,852,042, equal to $2.50 a 
common share, compared with $116,629,075, 
or $2.59 a share, in the 1950 half; net 
sales, $769,988,778, against $580,888,994. 
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Ltd., 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
Year ended May 31, 1951: net earnings, 
$41,334,744 (a new high), equal to $6.12 a 
common share, contrasted with $33,813, 105, 
or $5.73 a share, in the same period in 
1950; sales, $339,588,268 (another record), 
against $220,830,183; taxes, $68,200,000, 
against $19,500,000. 


Flintkote Co., New York, N. Y. 
Twenty-eight weeks to July 14: net in- 
come, $3,139,602, equal to $2.35 a common 
share, against $3,123,007 or $2.33 a share, 
in the 1950 peroid; net sales, $46,909,643, 
against $37,848,877. 


Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 
First half, 1951: net income, $950,982, 
equal to $2.27 a share, against $669,194, 
or $1.59 a share, in last year’s half. 


General Cable Corp., New York, N. 
Y. First half, 1951: net income, $2,- 
93,789, against $727,000 in the first 
half of 1950. 


General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
January 31-June 30, 1951: net earnings, 
$274,000,000, equal to $3.13 a common 
share, compared with $485,000,000, or $5.45 
a share, in the 1950 half. 


Glidden Co., Baltimore, Md. Nine 
months to May 31: net earnings, $5,840,- 
220, equal to $2.77 each on 1,971,623 com- 
mon shares, against $4,557,172, or $2.14 
each on 1,965,775 shares, a year earlier. 


Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
First six months, 1951: net income, $5, 
035,239, equal to $2.93 a common share 
against $5,168,506, or $3.01 a share, in the 
like period of 1950. 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. and sub- 
sidiaries. Initial half, 1951: net income, 
$16,176,202, equal to $3.79 a common share, 
compared with $12,427,793, or $2.92 a 
share, in the corresponding period last 
year; net sales, $322,175,790, against 
$231 612 2 $54. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., and subsidiaries. First half, 1951: net 
profit, $20,685,820, equal to $9.32 a com- 
mon share, compared with $11,914 465, or 
$5.08 a share, in the 1950 period; net 
sales, $544,642,341, against $344.887,654. 


Intercontinental Rubber Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y., and subsidiaries. Half 
ended June 30: net profit, $253,649, equal 
to 42¢ a share, contrasted with net loss of 
$130,053 in the 1950 period; sales, $905,- 
108, against $121,58 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N. J. First half, 1951: net income, $5,219,- 
000, equal to $2.45 each on 2,090,123 com- 
mon shares, compared with $5,567,000, or 
$2.70 each on 1,988,428 shares, in the pre- 
ceding year; sales, $99,929,000, against 
$71,983,000. 


Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mans- 
field O. First six months, 1951: net profit, 
$1,588,082, equal to $9.77 a share, com- 
pared with $633,937, or $3.87 a share, in 
the 1950 half; sales, $38,060,391, against 
$17,564,263. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. First half, 1951: net earnings, 
$7,951,939, equal to $1.00 a common share, 
against $8,816,389, or $1.11 a share, a year 
earlier; sales, $85,850,163 against $65,577,- 

50. 


National Lead Co., New York, N. Y. 
Six months to June 30: net Pte $12, 
961,777,. equal to $3.51 a common sare, 
against $12,578,051, or $3.43 a share, in the 
1950 half. 


New Jersey Zinc Co., New York, 
N.Y. Initial half, 1951: net profit, 
$5,495,028, equal to $2.80 a share, com- 
pared with $2,417,848, or $1.20 a share, in 
the like period last year. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and subsidiaries. Initial half, 1951: 
net income, $19,479,859, equal to $2.16 a 
share, compared with $19,358,325, or $2.14 
a share, in the previous year’s half; sales, 
$211,752,642, against $152,011,702. 


United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Six months ended June 
30, 1951: net income, $1,933,944 equal to 
$2.33 a common share, compared with 
$3,422,625 or $4.14 a share, in the cor- 
responding period of 1950, net sales $29. 
363,816, against $36,489,448. 


United States Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y. First six months, 1951: net earn- 
ings, $16,427,189, equal to $7.85 a com- 
mon share, contrasted with $8,848,757, or 
$3.55 a share, in the corresponding period 
last year; net sales; $427,714,511, against 
$291,278.706. 


(Continued on page 758) 
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a year later.... 


~. ANTIOXIDANT 2246 


is still “Better than the Best” 


Antioxidant 2246 is the most active non-stain- 
ing, non-discoloring antioxidant that has been 
developed to date. : 

Antioxidant 2246 shows the lowest net cost 
for equivalent or better aging qualities than any 
other product of this classification now on the 
market. 

Write today for Calco’s technical bulletin 
which gives complete information on this 
proven product. . 


AMERICAN vamid COMPANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
INTERMEDIATE & RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK. NEW JERSEY.U.S. A, 

SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio ¢ Ernest Jacoby 


and Company, Boston, Mass. ¢ Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. ¢ H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif 
St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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New Machines 
and Appliances 


McNeil Hydraulic Bag-O-Matic Diaphragm Curing Press 

Showing Press near End of Opening Cycle; Cured Bag 

and Core of Top Half Mold May Be Seen; Power Unit 
and Controls on Right of Press 


Bag-O-Matic Diaphragm Curing Press 


© ae of the most important factors in the automatic molding 

and curing of tires in the McNeil Bag-O-Matic tire press’ 
is in the compounding, molding, and cutting ot the tire bag. Mc- 
Neil Machine and Engineering ‘Co., Akron, O., has designed and 
built a special hydraulic transfer press for the manufacture of 
the bags used with Bag-O-Matic tire curing processes, and this 
transfer press is known a the hydraulic Bag-O-Matic diaphragm 
curing press. 

The bag curing press is of the “deep well” type, and the 
portion of the mold which receives the uncured bag stock is 


1JIndia Ruspper Wortp, Apr., 1950, p. 98. 





Team Work! 


SEE PAGE 642 
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IRON OXIDES OF EXCEPTIONAL PURITY 


For wide variety of uses, high quality 
and uniformity these clean, bright reds 
are stand-outs. New, highly modernized 
plant and equipment and precise pro- 
duction controls have made them better 
than ever. Note these desirable charac- 
teristics. 

Clean bright color and tint 

Easy dispersion and processing 

Color permanence 

Exceptional strength 

Unusual purity 

Fine particle size 

Good aging behavior 

Moderate reinforcement 

Spheroidal particle shape 

Tear and flex resistance 


For better color and better products use 
these MAPICO REDS in: 


High quality innertubes 
Footwear 

Rubber hose 

Drug items 

Sundries and 

Chemical goods 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., Distributor 
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} KNIT METHOD 


OF HOSE REINFORCEMENT 


@ Yarn package 16 @ Lower mainte- 
times larger nance 

@ Complete auto- 
matic control 

@ 1/7 power 
required 


@ 1/3 floor space 


@ 300% faster pro- 
duction 


@ 500% greater 
labor efficiency 


@ 90% less down @ Lower capital 
time investment 


@ Minimum noise 


mn 


The Fidelity Knitter uses untreated rayon, cotton, 
nylon, fiberglass, etc. as purchased, eliminating costly 
treating and rewinding equipment. Only 4 yarns to 
tend, save time and give consistent hose diameters. No 
drying time after knitting. 

Results—a finer, more flexible hose with better ad- 
hesion, at a lower cost than braided hose. 

Only Fidelity Knitters can give you all these 
advantages .. . advantages that put you ahead of com- 
petition and provide your customers with a better hose. 

Why not write for 
new bulletin on single 
or double deck models. 
ACT NOW! 







MODEL D-25 
FIDELITY VERTICAL HOSE 
REINFORCEMENT MACHINE 


FIDELITY 
ACHINE 
OMPANY 


: INC. 
| 3908 FRANKFORD AVE. e PHILA. 24, PA., U.S.A. 





located in the bottom half of the mold proper. The top half mold 
is constructed so that one portion becomes a transfer piston 
when the two halves of the mold are mated. During the closing 
of the press the stock is forced, or transferred, from the piston 
and cylinder assembly into the actual cavity. 

When the press begins its opening cycle, the bag is first 
stripped free from the top half mold. During this period the 
core is moving downward with the bottom half mold until the 
core reaches its maximum extension. At this time the stripping 
operation begins which removes the finished bag from the core. 
At this point the bag is still in the bottom half mold. The 
operator then presses a foot-valve which actuates the movable 
lower ring assembly. This lower ring extends vertically and 
strips the molded bag from the bottom half mold. The bag is 
then buttonholed off the movable ring, which is lowered, and 
the press is then ready for reloading. 


New Rotary — | ’ 
Pressure Joints 
S ELF-SUPPORT- 


ing Type S Johnson 
rotary pressure joints 
are now being made by 
Johnson Corp., Three 
Rivers. Mich., in heavy- 
duty construction  suit- 
able for operating pres- 
sures up to 250 pounds. 
The Type 5 joint is 
videly used in rubber, Sectional View of Johnson High 
textile. and papermak- Pressure Rotary Joint, Showing (A) 
ing mills and in other Nipple Connected to Roll; (B) Car 
applic: tions requiring bon-Graphite Seal Ring; (C) Nipple 
the admission of heat- Collar; (D) Support Guide; and 
ing or cooling agents to (E) Spring 
rotating rolls. The Type 
S is a specialized variety of the standard Johnson rotary joint 
that was developed to combat the threat of misalignment on ma- 
chines such as calenders where considerable lateral movement of 
rolls is encountered. Previously limited to a maximum operating 
pressure of 150 pound, the new high-pressure design makes the 
Type S joint available for much wider application. 

The new joint retains the packless, self-lubricating, and self- 
adjusting features of the regular Johnson joint. The rotating 
member consists of one part, a nipple connected directly to the 
roll or drum. This nipple has a convex, hemispheri cal collar that 
rotates against a matching concave surface of a carbon- graphite 
seal ring. Pressure acts as the sealing force to hold the seal 
ring against the collar. A spring is provided only for initial 
seating. The rear portion of the nipple serves as a_ bearing 
surface and rotates in a large carbon-graphite guide fitted inside 
he body. This construction supports the joint and permits it to 
shift with the roll, preventing any danger of misalinement. 

The Type S joint, available for either through-flow or syphon 
pipe service, is made in sizes from 34-3 inches. Head lugs are 
provided for simple stop rods to keep the joints from turning. 








Sweden’s Synthetic Rubber; Kok-saghyz 


SWEDISH reports indicate that the Institute of Technology, in 
Stockholm, after three years of experimentation and re- 
search has made synthetic rubber from cellulose spirits produced 
by the sulfite mills here. It is added that further tests have shown 
that the lignin residue from cellulose manufacture is a highly 
suitable filler for this new rubber, conferring added strength, 
and that it can be used to replace carbon black. Apparently a 
promising new use is in sight for the substantial amounts of 
alcohol produced by the Swedish sulfite mills, of which only 
about one-third has hitherto been utilized by the domestic che- 
mical industry. 

According to the foreign press, Trelleborg Rubber Co., which 
has for some time been conducting tests with rubber from locally 
grown Kok-saghys (the Russian dandelion), recently produced 
the first tire from this material. The Kok-saghys se eds, brought 
from Russia in the 1940's, were planted in the nurseries of the 
Svalov_ Botanical Station where they have thriven very well, 
for it is claimed th: it the plants obtained here are three times 
as large as those in Russia. The rubber is reportedly of good 
quality, but costs of production are still rather high. 
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For Processing Plastics, Rubber, Asphalt Tile 


and Similar Materials... 





INTENSIVE MIXERS! 








New Three-Piece Trough, easily removable, provides minimum 
down time for repair or replacement. Left side is blocked up 
to show flanged construction. 





No. 30 Intensive Mixer in operating position—used for break- 
down of rubber. Capacity: 165 Ibs. crude rubber. 





e ee 





Close-up view of No. 30 Intensive Mixer, rotated to cleaning 
and inspection position. Will rotate to discharge directly 
‘downward. 


September, 1951 





Struthers Wells Intensive Mixers are ideal for processing 
plastics, rubber, asphalt tile and other materials difficult to 
process or of an abrasive nature. Mixing is accomplished by 
a pair of parallel rotors. The material is confined by a com- 
pression ram which provides intensive working action for 
rapid breakdown and mixing of the batch. The trough, ram 
and rotors permit heating or cooling as required. 

The main rotating elements of the machine are contained 
in one integral and rugged barrel unit, which is set in trunnion 
stands. The mixing chamber is open only at the top, and does 
not have a gate or valve in the bottom. It is water-tight, and 
compounding oils may be placed in the mixer first if desired. 

The machine is charged from the top into the mixing 
chamber. The cross section of this chamber is UU-shaped. 
For discharging, the mixing chamber is rotated until it 
approaches an inverted position. For cleaning and inspection 
it is placed in a horizontal position. A wide opening makes 
the chamber very accessible. 

The design and construction of Struthers Wells Intensive 
Mixers—backed by years of research and progressive im- 
provement—is your assurance of the ability and versatility of 
our engineers and craftsmen to meet your specific mixing re- 
quirements, regardless of how different or difficult they may be. 


STRUTHERS WELLS CORPORATION 


Mixer Division—Titusville, Pa. 


Plants at Titusville and Warren, Pa.— Offices in Principal Cities 
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--. these Pure Light Red Iron 
Oxides by Williams assure it! 


They represent the ultimate in red iron 
oxide colors for the rubber industry. 


Williams iron oxides come to you with 
all the benefits of our 72 years in the 
pigment business ... and as a result of 
our experience in producing pure red 
iron oxides to specifications of the 
leading rubber companies. 


Each is manufactured to rigid specifica- 
tions for copper and manganese con- 
tent, pH value, soluble salts, fineness, 
color, tint and strength by controlled 
processes and with special equipment. 
The result is absolute uniformity of 


product. 

If you haven't already done so, try 
these finest of all iron oxide colors. 
Your own tests will show there is no 
equal for Williams experience. 


LET WILLIAMS PUT THE MICROSCOPE 


OM4% COLOR PROBLEM 


Whatever your color problem, bring it to 
Williams. Our 72-year experience can 
often save you time, money, and head- 
aches in proper color formulation. 





Address Dept. 9, C. K. Williams & Co., Easton, Pa. 


IRON OXIDES © CHROMIUM OXIDES 
EXTENDER PIGMENTS 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. ¢ EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. © EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 
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EUROPE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


RGA Meeting and Election 


At the ordinary general meeting of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association held in London, April 30, A. P: Hamilton, chairman 
of Orient Trust, Ltd., and director of various rubber estates, was 
elected chairman, and Sir Sydney Palmer, vice chairman, for 
the ensuing year. 

The retiring chairman, H. Egmont Hake, in reviewing the 
situation, spoke of the ee change in the fortunes of the 
rubber industry following the North Korean aggression, empha- 
sizing the widespread benefits of the rise in price. He said in part: 

“It has been a major factor in enabling Great Britain to sus- 
pend Marshall Aid; it has lifted the Malayan Treasury from 
stringency to comfort, and, after their Export Duty grab, to 
opulence; it must have helped, if anything could help, to save 
Indonesia from collapse, if not from anarchy; it has added 
strength to the reserves of rubber companies, heavily depleted by 
the vast unrecompensed expenditure . to achieve their great 
comeback to all-time high records of production; it has turned 
hundreds of thousands of peasant owners into small capitalists, 
the surest safeguard againt the agitator. Indeed, all growers, 
large and small, have at last breathed freely for the first time 
in a quarter of a century. 

The improvement in price inevitably is being accompanied by 
inflation in costs of production which will be difficult to adjust 
later if a serious decline in rubber price sets in, he went on, 
and added the hope that there would be definite assurance that 
the tonnage now being bought for the American stockpile 
would be retained as such indefinitely. As to the internal situation 
in the rubber countries in the Far East, though still tranquil in 
India, Burma, and Ceylon, it was very disturbed elsewhere. 

“But the troubles in Malaya,” he thought, ‘are not an isolated 
phenomenon; they are linked with other events in the Far East; 
and external events have a vital repercussion on the degree of 
confidence among the Malayan people in the general outcome. 
Nothing less than a Pacific Pact covering the whole of South 
East Asia is likely to remove their hesitations.” 

The speaker also found the situation in Indonesia worse than 
it was a year ago; on the other hand some progress had been 
made in Indo-china under a new and more liberal policy toward 
building up more indepenent institutions, and this disposal of 
the idea that the new states were mere puppets of French 
colonialism had encouraged a_ national stand against the 
Communists. ; 

He spoke of the changes brought about by the transfer of 
power in the Far East and of the need of etfective representation 
on the spot and of cooperation with Asians; he also cited the 
Rubber Producers’ Council of Malaya, formed some months 
ago, in which all categories of rubber producers, European and 
Asian are represented, sitting around the same table, as an 
example of “the pattern of the new citizenship.” 


How FBRMA Helps the Rubber Industry 


How the Federation of British Rubber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciations helps the rubber manufacturing industry is revealed in 
the review of the organization’s activities during 1950, presented 
by the retiring president, Thomas H. Redfern, He stated that 
the number of operatives rose from 98,600 on January 1, 1950, 
to 108,100 on January 1, 1951; while consumption of natural 
rubber increased from 184,255 tons during 1949 to 219,668 tons 
in 1950, and that both employment and consumption had con- 
tinued the upward trend in the early months of 1951. 


A matter of great concern is supplies of raw materials, and 
the Federation has discussed the need of stockpiling and the 
advisability of synthetic rubber production in Britain. The 


Federation has direct representation on the — Supply 
Committee and on the main Defence Committee of > Federa- 
tion of British Industries; it participates in the Bre of the 
latter through representation on the Grand Council, Contract 
Committee, Overseas Trade Policy Committee, and Home 
Publicity Committee. Acting through an Export Committee, the 
Federation of British Rubber Manufacturers’ Associations presses 
the interests of the rubber industry in the export field, and 
Mr. Redfern referred to the fact that the export of rubber goods 
rose 64% in the six months ended February, 1951, over the 
comparable period of the previous year, a result which was due 
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/ Camachine Triplex 
SLITTER-REWINDER 
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.* THEIR PROBLEM WAS DIFFERENT! 
*® - 
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when you musf depend on experience .. -« 


A large producer of acetate film ordered a battery of high-speed slitter-rewinders to use in 

processing their product. Characteristics of the material called for highly sensitive web tension control 
throughout the slitting and rewinding operation, and for razor-clean slitting. Provision had to be made for 
producing rolls of uniform density regardless of variations in the caliper of the material. Since core heat 
would ruin the inner laps of the rewound rolls it was necessary to minimize heat generated by friction 
between core and rewind shaft. Other requisites included: positive roll separation; trim rewind for 

salvage; 15” diameter rewind and speed of 800 feet per minute. And no complicated gadgets — the 


machines had to be designed for economy, simplicity, durability and low-cost maintenance. 


© «© « you can depend on Lana VES 


The new Camachine Triplex slitter-rewinder was specifically developed to meet the 

requirements outlined above. The Triplex is a mew machine, designed to meet a new set of 
operating conditions, and featuring several mew principles in slitter-rewinder engineering. The 
Triplex is mew, yes, but its design is deeply rooted in Cameron Machine Company's sixty years of 
specialization and leadership in the manufacture of roll production equipment. The new Triplex 

has proved again that when you have to depend on experience you can depend on Camachines! 


For complete information write to: 
Cameron Machine Company - 61 Poplar Street - Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
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Porcelain Glove Forms 


—for dipped rubber gloves, including linemen’s or elec- 
tricians’ gloves and surgeons’ gloves. Some are made from 
our own stock molds and others from customers’ molds. 

Write today for our new catalog covering rubber glove 
and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt atten- 
tion given to requests for quotations based on your 
specifications or stock items. 


The Colonial Insulator Company 
Since 1894 
993 Grant St. Chicago Office: 
Akron 11, Ohio 2753 W. North St. 








GENERAL LATEX 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Importers and Compoundens 
Watural and Synthetie 


RUBBER LATEX 


VULTEX @ 


BUNA N 
PLASTISOLS 
RESIN EMULSIONS 
LATEX COMPOUNDS 


General Latex & Chemical Corp. 
666 Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


General Latex & Chemicals (Canada) Ltd. 
Verdun Industrial Bldg., Verdun, Montreal, Que. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
Exclusive Agents for sale in USA of 
Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex 
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not only to increased costs, but also to an appreciable increase 
in volume. 

An important part of the work of the Federation's technical 
committee is in connection with the preparation and publication 
of specifications by the Rubber Industry Standards Committee 
ot the British Standards Institution, and during the year the 
British Standard “Methods of Testing Vulcanized Rubber,” 
known as BS 903, was published, and also the first part of 
BS 902, dealing with the testing of latex products. 

The retiring vice president, J. H. Lord, has been elected 
president to succeed Mr. Redfern. Mr. Scott, who joined the 
— Rubber, Ltd. in 1927, has been a director of the main 
board of the concern since 1947, 

The substantial increase in exports of practically every line 
of rubber manufacturers booked by Britain in 1950 was revealed 
when statistics of Britain’s rubber goods trade for that vear 
became available. That the upswing has been continuing in 1951 
is clear from monthly figures released. Except for February, 
wi hen exports of various goods, particularly tires, declined below 
he level of the preceding month and even of December, 1950, 
ro anit month from the beginning of the current year through May 
established a new record. 

The comparative figures for all of 1950 and 1949, and in 
a separate table, monthly totals for various classes of goods 
exported during the first five months of 1951 are shown in the 


tables below: 








1949 
Value 
Ne 
¢ 3 
I 220,74 
T cycles and tricycles 139,170 u 
3,582,446 854,190 
Sera rete se £16,956,662  £12,500,407 
s for: 
t or cycles and 
se Ro. 2,504,335 £278,952 
Other motor vet hicles. Be 1,390,936 1.111.336 


Total value....... £1,390,288 el, 177 649 
Products classed as 
TO eee ee eee £8,496,099 £6,058,813 
ting ... tons 57,815 1,873,800 1,480,880 


*ootwear items incorporé ati g 







doz. pr. $78,577 2,100,527 1,125,941 
244,014 254,405 216,614 
277,061 230,984 156,850 





Rt tbber- prc ofed and ott 
ackintoshes and Palen 1S... 80. 1,936,379 2,969,447 2,415,031 





VALUE OF MONTHLY Exports IN £ STERLING 
(1951 Months) 











Jan. Feb. } Apr. May 

Tires. . a 1,940,324 1,749,417 2,1: 2,637,417 2,961,872 
Inner tubes ; 143,640 134,744 i 215,811 260,104 
Products classed as 

rubber mz fac 

tures. 1,041,937 880,565 975,216 
Belting 203,314 202,719 190,509 
Footwear items 299,753 2 264,738 
Golf balls 30,876 31,053 
Tennis balls 22,286 49,876 
Rubber-proofed and 

other mackintoshes, 

oilskins. ‘ 309,187 274,339 309,327 334,888 355,868 


More Rubber Chemicals Coming 


The Board of Trade and the treasury have approved plans 
for doubling the output of the carbon black plant which Cabot 

Carbon, Ltd., built at Ellesrnere Port, Cheshire, and which has 
been operating since July, 1950. Total productive capacity would 
thus be raised to 40 million pounds a year, permitting exports 
to other parts of the Commonwealth. Construction of the new 
unit, which will produce chiefly high abrasion grades of carbon 
blacks, may require at least a year. Eventual additional finance 
will reportedly be provided by the parent company in America, 
Godfrey L. Cabot Inc., Boston, Mass. The Philblack O plant 
of the carbon black plant of Philblack, Ltd., Avonmouth, started 
production early in May. The Philblack A plant should be ready 
soon. 

New allocation schemes for the distribution of sulfur and 
sulfuric acid have been introduced by the Board of Trade which, 
it is hoped will insure that consumers receive at least as much 
of these materials as they have been getting since the beginning 
of the year. It is understood that the rubber industry will be 
allocated 90%, calculated on the basis of consumption in all of 
1950, against 85% of the monthly average during the period 
April to September, 1950, inclusive, that it obtained in the first 
quarter of 1951. 
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You are assured of dependable uniformity 
when you use PICCOLYTE, because of 
the rigid control of every step of manufac- 
ture. The photograph above shows the 
controls of the Polymerizer, the kettle in 
which resin is made from Pinene. 
Manufacturing equipment is of the most 
modern design, and highly perfected in- 
strumentation procedure permits opera- 
tors to keep the material under constant 
observation during processing. 


Distributed by Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Akron 5, Ohio 


September, 1951 





dependable 





PICCOLYTE is a versatile resin, having 
properties that make it ideally suited for a 
wide variety of products. 

Write for bulletin giving complete details. 
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the only Dealers in Waste Rubber 
blished on both sides of the Atlantic 
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drawing from—and supplying to 


ts of the World. 


the marke 


LONDON 
8 Bridge Street Rubber House 
New York 4, N. Y 
Telegrams: Rawrubber 
Telephone: Bowling Green 
6 7 


London 





a Bush 7611-5 
BRUSSELS ZURICH 
65, Rue Montagne Aux Munsterhof 17 
are aa bo, Switzerland 
ams: Rawrubber : 
Telephone: Brussels ne en HH eel 


173291, 173130 


i, THE SYMBOL OF THREE GENERATIONS OF 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN WASTE RUBBER 





Bloemfontein Avenue 


Telegrams: Rawrubba 
Telephone: Shepherds 











IGH_ quality cotton 
ducks and industrial 
fabrics — produced under 
rigid laboratory controls 


to meet the most exacting 


specifications. 








B. J. BARRY 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


62 Worth Street e New York 13, N. Y. 
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Trade Notes 


P. B. Cow & Co. has acquired the fixed assets and trade marks 
of Peradin, Ltd., now in voluntary liquidation. Peradin, which 
manufactured rubber goods and also specialized in rubber-to- 
metal bonding, was incorporated in 1930 with authorized capital 
of £75,000. It operated successfully until 1948, after which a com- 
bination of lessened demand for certain goods, new sales taxes, 
and rising costs, of raw materials and machinery caused diffi- 
culties. 

On May 25, 1951, the foundation stone of the National College 
of Rubber Technology was laid by the Minister of Education. 
The building, adjacent the Northern Polytechnic, London, is 
expected to be ready for occupancy by September, 1952. 

According to British Plastics," Britain’s exports of plastics 
have increased from 13,000 tons in 1946 to 35,000 tons in 1950. 
This growth is partly explained by the fact that the shortage 
ot dollars has led many countries to turn from the United States 
to Britain for their supplies of synthetic resins, molding powders 
and sheets, foils, rods, and tubes. Australia heads the list of im- 
porters of these goods from Britain; other customers include 
Denmark, Netherlands, Sweden, New Zealand, Union of South 
Africa, and India. 





124,63 (1951). 





GERMANY 


Production of Buna Again Permitted 


Now that the ban on the manufacture of Buna has been lifted, 
the question is how soon will factories be able to start operations, 
and how much will they be able to produce to begin with. Of 
the three important factories in Western Germany, only the 
Chemical Works in Huels, Ruhr, will be able to operate this 
year, although it is said that it will take about five months to 
rehabilitate the factory, idle since the end of the war. The factory 
at Ludwigshafen in the French Zone was so badly damaged 
that it will require two or three years to put it in working order 
again. The Bayer works in Leverkusen (Ruhr) is in better 
shape; but when it could begin to produce again could not be 
ascertained. 

In view of the lack of capital for rehabilitation and the short- 
age of coal, large amounts of which are required for butadiene 
production, estimates of initial outputs at any rate have per- 
force to be conservative. 

When the war ended, the factory at Huels was said to be 
capable of producing about 3,100 tons of butadiene and 4,600 
tons of Buna a month. Now the plant is not expected to produce 
more than 500 tons of butadiene a month in the early stage o 
development; in the next stage, it is planned to use a new method 
for making butadiene (not needing coal or electricity, it is said), 
and monthly output of 1,800 tons of butadiene and 1,800 tons of 
Buna are expected. Part of the butadiene will apparently be di- 
verted to the Leverkusen plant for conversion into Perbunan. 


German Trade Notes 


Among recent new dev elopments reported i is an elastic coupling 
having rubber masses (* ‘packets”) in the coupling disk, in which 
use is made of polished cylindrical bolts instead of the usual un- 
finished claws on the reverse plate. Machines are coupled simply 
by slipping the bolts into the space between the rubber packets; 
no screwing is said to be necessary. 

At the International Automobile Show held again for the 
first time after an interval of 12 years at Frankfurt a. M., Har- 
burger Gummiwaren-Fabrik Phoenix, A.G., Continental Gummi- 
Werke A.G., and Haguma Hannoversche Gummifabrik, G.m.b.H., 
all showed applications of rubber-to-metal springs. Phoenix 
demonstrated the use of metal-to-rubber packets as connections 
between axles and chassis of a trailer, instead of the usual leaf 
springs. In collaboration with the Osnabruck Steel Works, 
Phoenix has also developed metal-to-rubber disk springs for 
wheels of oversize street cars for the Hamburg Elevated Railway 
Co. Here a steel disk is attached on each side of the hub, and 
to the inside of each of the two disks is vulcanized a rubber ring, 
which in turn is bonded, to another metal ring. Both the inside 
metal rings are secured to a T- shaped ring which carries the 
actual wheel rim. The construction aims at reducing lateral shock 
as well as damping noise and reducing vertical dynamic forces 
on vehicles and rails. 
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When Spalding 
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button... 

















...laylor keeps 
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Wa 4% \\ WHEN the A. G. Spalding Company cures 5. Throughout entire process, a Taylor Two-Pen Recorder 
(¢ Centennial \ mn 2 : : 
\ 4) golf balls at its Chicopee Falls, Mass., plant, makes permanent chart record of both platen temperature and 
’/ they start each press by pushing just one but- platen pressure. 

ton. From then on, a Taylor FLEX-O-TIMER* Result for Spalding: identical cures, time after time, with mini- 
lime Cycle Controller takes over and regulates the sequence mum rejects, Minimum operator attention ...a tremendous 
and duration of all press operations. Here’s what happens: saving in time and money. 
1. Hydraulic valve opens, applying pressure to close press and Taylor Instruments can keep an eye on quality for you too. 
hold it closed. There are FLEX-O-TIMERS to handle as many as 18 functions, 
2. Simultaneously, steam is turned on for heating press platens, and control instruments for any process variable. Ask your 
and timing of curing cycle begins. Taylor Field Engineer, or write: Taylor Instrument Companies, 
3. At end of timed curing cycle, timer shuts off steam and Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. 
opens water valve to cool platens. * a * *Trade-Mark 
4. Atend of cooling cycle, water is shut off, hydraulic pressure Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling temperature, 
valve is closed and press opens. pressure, humidity, flow, liquid level, load, speed and density. 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENTS MEAN ACCURACY FIRST 
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SOUTHEASTERN CLAY CO. 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Sales Agents 


HERRON BROS. & MEYER ...................Akron 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER ............... New York 
Cp | | ae reer Chicago 
eis aN ie] \c c:) @ 2 6 cere, Boston 
the ©. PP: BALL CO: of Gollf.........5..44. Los Angeles 


DELACOUR-GORRIE LIMITED .............. Toronto 

















high styrene rubber resins, elastic 
and heat-resistant, for shoe soles, 
wire insulation, floor tile, molded 
and extruded products. 


“Polumer 
Latic - 


high styrene resin emulsions for 
rug and upholstery backings, 
leather finishes, paper coatings and 
impregnants, latex base paints, etc. 


Organic 
Chemicals 
Division 


DEWEY AND ALMY 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 


DAREX, § REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Dr. Kurt Herberts & Co., Wuppertal, has made an agreement 
with the British company, Styrene Co-Polymers, Ltd., whereby 
the former is given sole manufacturing rights for Germany and 
Austria of the styrene copolymer products marketed as Scopal, 
eee and Scopatrex. The English concern has been jointly 
established by a German group and Petro-Chemicals, Ltd., and 
the products involved were devel oped by members of the German 
group. 

The technical-scientific Dechema Information Meeting. 
was held in conjunction with the annual session of the emical 
Engineering Committee of the Association of German Engineers 
in Frankfurt a.M., May 27 to 30. About 50 papers on chemical 
plant and engineering topics were prosaonal by well-known ex- 
perts. a several from foreign countries. The res were 
followed | discussions held in small phates as well as in full 
assembly. 

The Rubber Foundation is understood to be planning shortly 
to establish a branch also in Germany. 

;. Raffenbeul, Schwelm, has devised an appar 
ing rubber soles to leather in which quick dryin 
by infrared heating. 

Phrix G.m.b.H., Hamburg, is marketing a new transparent 
Wrapping material, Phriphan, said to be unusually i 
permeable to odors, oils, fats, bacteria, dust, and dirt mate- 
rial is supplied in various thicknesses and can be glued together 
or welded, according to type. It is especially recommended as 
Wrapping mat erial f for surgical and sanitary rubber goods, band- 
ages, and other hospital requirements. 
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ITALY 


Italy's rubber industry is reportedly expanding at a rapid rate, 
and output for 1951 is expected to reach about 100,000 metric 
tons, against the record 1950 total of 75,000 tons. Available pro- 
duction figures for 1950 cover the first 11 months « came to 
68,440 metric tons, or 15% more than in 1949. Since the industry 
Was operating at about 90% of capacity during 195), hanetone, 
what with the construction of new plants and modernization of 
existing facilities, the increase in output of about 30°¢ envisaged 
for 1951 is at least physically possible. In some quarters it is sug- 
gested that an increase of as much as 40% could be attained if 
necessary. Output in 1950 not only covered all home req ments, 
but permitted exports of about 15% of total sales so that it is 
obvious that a ioe part of the 1951 increase could be devoted to 
military purposes without seriously affecting even 1 

vilian consumption. Of the 1950 production, automoé‘le tires 
oa tubes accounted for about 60%, against 56° in 1949; techni- 
cal articles rej preset ited about 22% and cycle tires, footwear, 
soles, heels, and other rubber goods, the rest. 

Operation in Italy’s chemical industry was also on a high level 
for most products including plastics and syntheti ins, output 
% which had been stimulated by shortages in iw mate- 
rials. The plastics industry is said to have a at least 
four times as great as prewar, which is gr vy. Be- 
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cause of the uncertain ovtlook for imports « nthetic 
rganic chemic als, considerable attention is he r1N to tl 
manufacturer of a full-line of petroleum chemicals 
The business report of the Pirelli concern, Milan, reveals var- 
ious proposals for expansion: 500,000,000 lire are to be placed 
a special fund for renewal of equipment: a new tire factory 
is to be erected in Turin; a merger with the Superga company 
is under consideration, in which Pirelli would take over all th 
irks of except the footwear factories 
FINLAND 
Fi s several countries whose attempts at expand 
ing the rubber industry are being hampered by high prices of 
raw gg a In 1950 this nation had been able to increase pro 
duction subs ntially, but no further advances are expected in 
1951; in fact « put of cycle tires may have to be cut back close 
to the 1949 eek. P eine last vear included 70.000 automobile 
tires and 80,000 tubes, against 42,000 and 44,009 units. respectively, 
addition to 600,000 cycle tires and 560,000 tubes, against 370,- 
000 tires and 480,000 tubes in 1949. The in ilso manutfac- 
tured 3,600,000 pairs of rubber shoes in 1950, against 3,300,000 
pairs the year before. Last year consumption of crud bber was 
about 4.700, against 3,600 tons in 1949. Requ 195 1 
were put at 5,000 tons, but it is not considere ey 
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Now you can buy precision molding and high 
surface finish by the drum! And what’s more, 
those drums of Dow Corning Silicone mold lubri- 
cants also reduce scrap to the vanishing point— 
cut your mold maintenance costs by as much as 
80%. Clean molds stay cleaner longer and you 
get easier release of tires and parts with uni- 
formly sharp detail and a high surface finish, 
free from blemishes, inside and out. 


That’s why pressmen, production managers, 
quality control and sales departments all call for 
Dow Corning Silicone release agents; Emulsions 
for molds and curing bags; Mold Release Fluid 
in a solvent solution for green carcasses and 
for bead and parting line release. 


For more information call our nearest 


branch office or write for 
data sheet M-9 


DOW CORNING Um 


MIDLAND 


SILICONES 


ATLANTA + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS + LOS ANGELES - NEW YORK + WASHINGTON, D. C. 


 & 
RN! Min 











for Getler Quality speciey 
DOW CORNING SILICONE 
MOLD RELEASE AGENTS 





Dow Corning Siitones 


Mean Business 











CORPORATION 


MICHIGAN 


IN CANADA: FIBERGLAS CANADA LTD., TORONTO e¢ GREAT BRITAIN: MIDLAND SILICONES LTD., LONDON 
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MAGLITE-M° acid 


better 
. id e Has ' 
A top curing & tiescoreh propernic®. 
Safer tubing © 
Faster 


d stock life ° ‘ 
« Better 


die temperatures 
d wire covering 


aracteristics. 











MAGLITE-D* 
All the advantages of MAGLITE-M and with 
these added values. 

Easier incorporation into neoprene ® Greater 
bulking factor per cubic foot ¢ Higher 
magnesium content. 

* Products of the Marine Magnesium Division of Merck & Co. 


KC wet 
Y “The Tale Hoyce” 


WHITTAKER Yt. 


CLARK & 260 West Broadway 
DANIELS, INc. New York 13, N. Y. 





















RAY - BRAND 
Centrifuged Latex 


EXCLUSIVE _\bady 
agents —V@CMAR 








‘ © Normal Latex | 

@ GR-S Latex Concentrate 

©@ Natural and Synthetic = 

REVERTEX | 
72-75% Latex Latex Compounds | 


We maintain a fully equipped 
laboratory and free consulting 
service. 


LATEX DIVISION 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA | 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. . | 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Charles Larkin I, 250 Delaware Ave., 


Buffalo 2, N.Y.; H. L. Blachford Ltd., 977 Aqueduct St., Montreal 3, 
Canada; Ernesto Del Valie, Tolsa 64, Mexico D.F. 
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FAR EAST 


MALAYA 


Government Plans for Rubber 


The government's stabilization plan for rubber has succumbed 
o attacks from various quarters. It was denounced as a 
ossible step toward nationalization and was warned against as 
dangerous interference likely to discourage overseas investments 
urgently needed to develop the country. 

A broadcast suggesting nationalization as the alternative, 
if the plan were not accepted, and shown to have been approved 
by a government official was branded as a mixture of lies and 
half-truths calculated to inflame Asiatic hearers who had bee 
given the impression that producers were public enemies again 


t 
1 
1 


whom nationalization was the only remedy. 
The government first modified its stand to the extent of shift- 
ing emphasis to the need of replanting and for a replanting fund; 
showed that of a total planted area of 3,364,000 acres, a little 
nore than 200,000 acres had been replanted in the 10 years since 





I 
the beginning of World War II, and it claimed that $100,000,000 
(Straits currency) would be required for smallholders alone. 
The Rubber Growers’ Association-of London, in reply, pointed 


out that the 10-year period mentioned included the war years 
when progress was interrupted; while in the postwar years 


d, the rise of terrorism (in 1948), and 





. 
rehabilitation px 
now the high cost a 
ments. Companies 

stantial amounts as planting reserves. 

» the beginning of 1951 show that 125 companies with aggre- 
rofits of £5,781.000 (after tax allowance) have put into 
1 reserve £1,589,000 and into replanting reserve, £1,184,000. 
rt aken into account 
316 acres of new planting, which brought the total area ot 
vielding rubber in Malaya to 536,618 acres, or 27.2% of the 








] 
a 


scarcity of labor retarded planned develop- 
however, are continuing to set aside sub- 
1 


Business reports issued 










rthermore, government figures have not 





planted area. 
The following figures (in acres) of new planting and replant- 


ing were submitted: 














Pl T 

1439 128,755 

1940 68,917 

1941 ° " 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 x 

1946 * 6,664 6,664 

1947 4,840 26,210 

1948 $5,542 52,165 

1949 2 SSS 9,854 

127,316 215,249 342,565 

* N 

¢ Jap 

The has made no new proposals for a rep! 
eee 

On the other hand a scheme to compel smallholders to save 
$5 per picul (about 133 pounds) of rubber sold for replanting 
urposes is to be discussed. Representatives of the smallholders 

the Rubber Producers’ Council have recommended that whet 
the price of is above $100 per picul, $5 bonds should be 






every picul bought 
1 





among 
one yea 
) new 
vision. Th 
ing the replat 9g 


Governor Dewey in Malaya 


; +c7 } } orn ] + ¢) snd ¢ 
During his visit to Malaya, where he arrived at the end o 


s E. Dewey, Governor of New York, met represen- 
the Malayan tin and rubber industries to hear their 
erievances on America’s buying policy. The rubber men, in a 
10-minute talk, attempted to present their side of the matter; 
t 


s to show 





they submitted facts and figures on rubber expor 
that Malayan producers and exporters, were not 

stocks to get a better price, and Dewey was said to have been 
sympathetic. The Straits Times of August 1, commenting editori- 
ally on the meetings, took a fling at Senators and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp.: 


holding up 
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A MUST 


FOR EVERY COMPOUNDER 





1947 — Second Edition of 


COMPOUNDING 
INGREDIENTS 
for RUBBER 


This book presents information on nearly 2,000 separate products as compared 















to less than 500 in the first edition, with regard to their composition, properties, functions, 
and suppliers, as used in the present-day compounding of natural and synthetic rubbers. 
There is also included similar information on natural, synthetic, and reclaimed rubbers 
as the essential basic raw materials. The book consists of over 600 pages, cloth bound 
for permanence. 


PLEASE FILL IN AND MAIL WITH REMITTANCE 
India RUBBER WORLD tettteteeeteeeteeees 1951 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Enclosed find §.................... for which send postpaid ...............ccee copies of the 
1947 Second Edition of “Compounding Ingredients for Rubber.” 





$5.00 Postpaid in U.S.A.--$6.00 Elsewhere. Add 3% sales tax for books delivered in 
New York City. 
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A Dual Purpose Machine 
For Grinding and Polishing 


RUBBER ROLLER AND TUBE 
FINE GRINDING & POLISHING 
MACHINE (4-LM) 


Toosf wis 





BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 
175 Osborne Street 
Pacific Coast Representative: 
Lombard Smith Co. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Bridgeport 5, Conn. 















¥ 
: ® 
eo 


FRENCH OIL jie 


HOT PLATE | 


dew Rate: 
ote cs 





Side plate or column presses for compression or transfer 
or injection molding of rubber and allied synthetics. 


Write for hulletins on 
“Modern Hydraulic Presses.” 


The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA, OIIIO 
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“The Johnsons and the Larsons of the Senate Preparedness 
Committee are dangerous men,” it said, accusing them of ignor- 
ing facts given them, for political reasons, and added: “If Mr. 
Dewey can make out a case for Republican consumption that 
Democratic policy is as wrong in South East Asia as he knows 
it to be wrong in America, then perhaps the Malayan case 
will be given an airing.” 

A few days later, the same paper reported that 40% of 
Malaya’s latex-supplying rubber estates have stopped liquid latex 
production as a direct result of the United States Government’s 
buying policy. Smallholders were said to be hardest hit, but it 
Was expected that big estates would also experience difficulties. 


Higher Wages for Estate Workers 


Wage increases for rubber workers have been awarded 
by the Rubber Arbitration Board on Plantation workers’ claims 
in May. The workers had asked that the unit task of 450 
trees or equivalent be reduced to 350 trees, and that the rate 
for a unit be raised to $4 a day, irrespective of the price of 
rubber. The Board recommended a sliding scale of wages based 
on the price of rubber involving three price ranges: $2 per pound 
and over, $1.50 and under $2.00 and $1.00 and under $1.50. Tasks 
will include from 250 to 600 trees, with wages depending on the 
size of the tasks and varying from $2.60 to $4.50 (on the basis 
of prices prevailing at the time of the decision). The Board 
further recommended that the average Singapore price over 
three months should govern wages for the following three 
months. If the price rises above $2.50 or falls below $1, fresh 
negotiations are to be held. It has been calculated that on the 
basis of May prices, tappers would receive on the average 
65 cents a day more, and that costs of production would be 
raised by from 3-6 cents per pound (all Straits currency). 


Other Plantation News 


\ seven-man delegation of rubber producers from Indonesia 
arrived in Kuala Lumpur in July for a three-day conference 
with representatives of the Rubber Producers’ Council of 
Malaya. At the conference, which started July 17 and was the 
first of its kind, the main topics discussed were “extra develop- 
ment” of natural rubber in the United States and the part 
Indonesia, which was not at the time participating in propaganda 
for natural rubber, will take in this development work. 

In June the Malyan Rubber Research Institute’s experi- 
mental estate near Kuala Lumpur was raided by bandits whose 
lawlessness continues strong, and 1,000 trees that had been care- 
fully developed for nine years as breeding stocks were slashed. 
Several estates report similar destruction, which in some cases 
have seriously lowered outputs. Hundreds of laborers and vil- 
lagers were rendered homeless when bandits set fire to their 
dwellings during July. 

















Team Work! 


SEE PAGE 642 
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MILL ROOMS ARE OUR BUSINESS 


For we specialize in reducing costs, improving quality, and increasing production by 
eur Continuous Flow System. 


Let us modernize your plant as we are doing for others with 


e pelletizing @ automatic compounding 
e mechanical blending e conveying and bulk storage of blacks 
e dust control systems e automatic process control systems 


© vacuum cooling systems for mills, refiners, calenders, Banburys 


HALE anp DESIGNERS 
KULLGREN : DEVELOPMENT ENGINEERS 


CONTRACTORS 





INCORPORA 


ELILELEEETI EERE ETRE IEEE 


First Federal Savings Bldg., Akron, Ohio 


A Group of Latex Compounds for Sizing, Coating and 
Impregnating Textile Fabrics. 


ALCOGUM 


Synthetic Thickeners for Latex Compounds. 


VULCARITE 


Disperstons of Latex Compounding Chemicals. 


x * * 


Technical information and samples available 
promptly upon request. 











*Registered Trademark 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION out asmerers 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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BE CAREFUL 


ABOUT TEMPERATURE 


REJECTS ARE A TOTAL LOSS 





There is very little you can do with scorched rubber except 

charge it off to experience. Even with the rapid modern 

accelerators, scorching is avoidable, With the Cambridge 

Surface Pyrometer, the operator can check, thus control 

the surface temperature of mill, warming and calender 
rolls. It is an accurate, rugged, quick-acting 
instruments, so easy to use that operators are 
glad to use it. 


























ROLL Send for bulletin 194 SA 
CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3709 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 


Pioneer-Manufacturers-of-Precision-Instruments 


CAMBRIDGE 


ROLL « NEEDLE « MOLD 


PYROMETERS 


Combination and single 
purpose instruments 


THEY HELP SAVE MONEY AND MAKE BETTER RUBBER 


Setting a New 
Pace in the © 


When it comes to admitting 
heating or cooling agents to 
rotating rolls or drums, the 
Johnson Joint completely 
outmodes the old style stuf- 
fing boxes. It saves enough in 
reduced maintenance alone 
to pay its own way quickly 
—it is completely packless, 
self - lubricating, self - adjust- 
ing and even self-aligning. 
In addition, it can materially 
benefit over-all production— 
by ending many causes of 
machinery shut-down, by its 
more efficient performance, 
by facilitating better roll 
drainage. 

Write for fact-filled literature, 






Johnson Joint installed on 
rubber extruder. Photo 
courtesy of Manhatton 
Rubber Div., Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc. 


Rotating member consists 
of Nipple (A) and Collar 
(B), keyed together (C). 
Seal ring (D) and bearing 
ting (E) are of self-lubri- 


cating carbon graphite. ~ ; ga” 
Spring (F) is for initial seating only; joint is pressure 
sealed in operation. a? 


The JOHNSON CORPORATION, 869 Wood St., Three Rivers, Mich. 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


‘Industrial Wastes, Their Conservation and Utilization.” 


Charles H. Lipsett. Atlas Publishing Co., 425 W. 25th St., New 


} 


York 1, N. y. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 328 pages. Price, $5. 
Written in semi-technical style, this book presents an overall 
icture of the production and utilization of waste materials by 





1 
k 
ll 


wastes are included together with information on collection 
methods, marketing procedures, recovering processes, and their 
use by industry. Waste materials covered are rubber, plastics, 
metals, lubricants, fibers, leather, paper, textiles, paints, solvents, 


+ 


agriculturé il scrap, glass, and organic and chemical wastes. 





The chapters on plastic scrap discuss the various types of 
plastics scrap “a the processing of these wastes into useful 
materials, with information given on the machinery and equip- 
ment used for this purpose. The chapters on rubber scrap de- 
scribe the different tire splitting and debeading operations and 


ented on 





» various reclaiming methods. Tabulated data are pre 
growth of the scrap and the reclaim industries, with pro- 
duction figures and price comparisons. 





“Rubber Red Book.” 1951-52 Edition, Eighth Issue. Pub- 
lished by Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Cloth 6 by 9 inches, 1,016 pages. Price. $7.50. 

This edition si the “Red Book” continues the gr 
the series, showing a total increase in number of pa 
adivet tisements. of 86 over the seventh issue. TI I 
pages is reflected by corresponding increases in the various 
sections of the book. The general organization and classification 
system ren the same, but there are several change l 
listing of classified rubber products has been improved 
numbering system; laboratory and _ testing a 
separated from regular machinery and equipmet 
the ORR copolymer plants has been included in the 
synthetic rubbers; and the scrap rubber section now 
classified list of scrap rubbers. 

The directory includes sections on rubber manufacturers in the 
United States and Canada; rubber machinery and equipment; 
accessories and fittings; rubber chemicals and compounding ma- 
terials; fabrics and textiles; natural rubber and related mate- 
rial;; synthetic rubbers and rubber-like materials; reclaimed 
rubber; scrap ruber; latex; miscellaneous products and services 
consulting technologists; branch offices and sales agents; trade 
and technical organizations; educational courses in rubber chem- 
istry and technology; technical journals; who's who in the rub- 
ber industry; and both subject and advertisers’ indices. 


mwth “a 
luding 
Case in 














NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Publications of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron 16, 
O. “Chemigum Latex 235.” Techni-Guide CL- 235-1, 3 pages. 
Roe caer Latex 245.” Techni-Guide CL SL 3 pages. These 
bulletins give detailed data on the properties, compounding, and 
es of five Chemigum latices in the 235 series 
(butadiene/styrene ratio of 55/45) and three latices in the 245 
series (butadiene/styrene ratio of 67/33). The eight latices, of 
which four are new products. provide a wide range of “tailored” 
materials for use in coating, impregnating, and compounding 
applications requiring unusual adhesion and resistance to oils 
and solvents. 


“Rubber Developments.” Vol. 4, No. 2, June, 1951. British 
Rubber Development Board, Market Bldgs., Mark Lane, London 
E.C.3, England. 32 pages. This issue contains stories on resin- 
rubber sole and heels for footwear. rubber in movie making, and 
rubber in road construction, as well as news notes or proposed 
applications for rubber 


“Anything Can Be Covered with Rubber.” Automotive 
Rubber Co., Inc., Detroit 4, Mich. 12 pages. This illustrated 
catalog describes the company’s design, engineering. and pro- 
duction facilities for the manufacture of all types of rubber 
covered parts and equipment. 
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T. W. MORRIS TRIMMING MACHINES 





ARE 
INCOMPARABLE 


SEMI- 
AUTOMATIC 





HEEL 
TRIMMER 


| Vail Address 
6301 WINTHROP AVE. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 











There is a MORRIS Trimming Machine for Every Trimming Job 














TANNEY: COSTELLO 


INCORPORATED 



































868 E. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON 9, OHIO 


REPRESENTATIVES FOR: 


5. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 


Rubber — Natural and Synthetic 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


P.O. BOX 1112 
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agnesia 


for use with natural and synthetic 


Rubber 


for all compounding purposes 


Genmag Technical — 
with néoprene, for scorch resistance. 


Extra Light Calcined Magnesia — 
for excellent scorch resistance and high tensile, fast cures. 


low in price; high in effectiveness. 

Heavy Cakined Magnesia— 

low manganese types in a variety of finenesses. @. 
Magnesia €arbonate— 


° a MAN F 
light, fine and pure. UFACTURERS 


IMPORTERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 





JV Magnesia Company 
P sPECIAUSTS AIR MAGNESIA 


100 Gravers Road 

















ora ends The utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PA. 


HITIIM MTT 
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Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 





Publications of the British Rubber Producers’ Research 
\ssociation, 48 Tewin Rd., Welwyn Garden City, Herts., 
Englan d. 

“The Reaction of Olefins with Sulfur and with Hydrogen 
Sulfide.” G. F. Bloomfield and R. F. Naylor. Publication No. 
sie 10 pages. Work on the reaction products of olefins with 

ulfur and hydrogen sulfide is deseribed in detail, and important 

nelusions are drawn as to the type of cyclic sulfide formed in 
vulea nization and the nature of the reactive mechanisms in volved, 

‘Dielectric Relaxation of Natural Rubber Vulcanizates.” 
\. Schallamach. Publication No. 143. 8 pages. The dielectric 
loss tangents of different types of pure-gum natural rubber 
vulcanizates are measured as functions of the frequency. For a 
given amount of combined sulfur, the loss tangent is found to 
decrease with increasing modulus of the rubber. 

“Volume Changes in the Stretching of Vulcanized Natural 
Rubber.” Goeifrey Gee, Jan Stern, and L. R. G. Treloar. 
Publication No. 144. 6 pages. Volume changes for small elonga- 
tions of vulcanized natural rubber free of undissolved particles 
are measured and are found to agree with those calculated from 
known compressibility of the rubber and the hydrostatic com- 
ponent of the stretching force. 

“Conjugation in —— H. Koch and W. E. Moffitt. 
Publication No. 145. 10 pages. The soseibalitive of conjugation in 
unsaturated or aromatic sulfones is investigated on the basis of 
molecular orbital theory. The type and the degree of conjuga- 
tion are found to depend on the number and steric arrangement 
of the unsaturated groups attached to the sulfur atom 

“Determination of Absolute Rate Constants for Olefinic 
Oxidations by Measurement of Photochemical Pre- and 
After-Effects. I. At ‘High’ Oxygen Pressures.” L. Bateman 
and G. Gee. “II. At ‘Low’ Oxygen Pressures.”’ L. Bateman, 
J. L. Bolland, and G. Gee. Publication No. 146. 22 pages. The 
rate constants of the propagation and termination steps of the 
chain reaction responsible for the autoxidation of some non- 
conjugated olefins are determined from measurements under 
non-stationary state conditions 


“Anhydrides.” Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., Division of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 30 E. 42nd St.. New York 17, 
N. Y. 16 pages. Complete physical property and shipping data 
are given on acetic, propionic, butyric, “Carbic,” and tetrahydro- 
phthalic anhydrides, together with specifications, test methods, 
and a bibliography of literature references. 


“An Investigation on the Technical Classification of Indo- 
nesian Rubbers.” A. G. J. Arentzen and W. den Breejen, 
Indonesian Institute for Rubber Research, Bogor, Java. 

“I. Methods of Testing.” No. 8/51. 6 pages. Methods for 
testing rubber are described which are used at present on Indo- 
nesian plantations for the purpose of technically classifying crude 
cnn rubber. They are based on methods initiated by French 
rubber technologists,’ but in some cases changes in these 
methods have been made in order to make use of apparatus 
available at the plantations and also to bring the procedures more 
in line with those used in American industry where most of the 
ubber is processed. Homogenizing of the rubber samples is 
done on a cold laboratory mill, and they are kept at normal 
tropical conditions. In testing for Mooney viscosity, a reduced 
time of shearing, two minutes at first and three minutes in 
the more recent tests, was used because of a lack of instru- 
ments to handle the large number of samples. For tension 
testing, the A. C. S-I formula was used, but the ingredients 
were added as a powder blend. The mixing cycle was 12 min- 
utes, and the compounded stock was stored 20 to 24 hours in 
the dark at temperatures 22 to 32° C. at a relative humidity 
of about 65%. Two cures was made, 40 and 89 minutes at 
127° C., of sheets five millimeters thick, from which rings 
were punched. Storage conditions of the vulcanizates were 
similar to those of the compounded stock. Testing was on a 
Schopper tensimeter with automatic recording, and the force 
was read at 665 elongation of the inner circumference 
(equivalent to 600% on dumbbell specimens), and the results 
are reported as 600° modulus. 

“II. Results of a Survey of Export, November 1949.” No 
1/51. 7 pages. Tables and graphs. Many tables of data and 
eraphs illustrate the results of tests on various grades of rub- 
ber produced on the plantations of Indonesia. About 21 of 
the rubber exported in November, 1949, considered a normal 
month, was examined. Less than 4 of this rubber has a 
fast rate of cure, and nearly half is slow curing. About 15% 
has a low Mooney viscosity, and 40° a high viscosity. There 
is far less curing rubber produced in Indonesia than else- 
where. 


Rev. ge 10utchouc, 26, 597 (1949). 
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WE LIKE TO DO BUSINESS WITH 


WOLOCH 
and ne wonder,’ 


Over 25 years of experience in FOR RUBBER FACTORIES — 


* CRUDE RUBBER purchase contracts for plantation 
and wild rubber promptly and efficiently serviced. 


* FACTORY SCRAP of ai! kinds—uncured compounds, 





insures a knowledge of your needs, scorched stocks, friction scrap—bought and sold. 

prompt service and honorable treatment. * DISPERSED FILLERS of all kinds for latex com- 
pounding. 

FOR RECLAIMERS — * HARD RUBBER DUST—all qualities to your speci- 
fications. 


* SCRAP RUBBER—all types — sorted, 
packed and shipped in rigid observance SCRAP PLASTICS 
of prevailing specifications. Polyethylene e Polystyrene e Vinyl e Acetates 


GEORGE WOLOCH CO. 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Phone: HAnover 2-1173 
Cable Address: GEOWOLOCH, N. Y. 














SUPPLIERS WHO KNOW THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Rubber Equipment Specialists 





Electrical equipment for: 


CALENDERS > EXTRUDERS - MILLS - BANBURYS - CONVEYORS 


CONTROLS + MOTORS + REDUCERS + MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS 
ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


Experienced in Engineering Special Drives and Controis 


ALL EQUIPMENT — NEW or USED 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


THE A-C SUPPLY COMPANY GE 


SERVICE - QUALITY - DEPENDABILITY 

















1100 HOME AVE. P.O. BOX 991 HEmlock 6188 AKRON, OHIO 
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PINE TAR 


a = 
PINE TAR OIL 


PRODUCTS pine on 


DIPENTENE 


Cabot Pine Products . . . are thoroughly 
analyzed and tested by the 
Cabot Laboratories for uni- 
form, high quality performance 
in rubber. Staffed by trained 
technicians, the fully-equipped 
Cabot Laboratories offer you 
complete technical service. 


Dependable Supply . . . Technical Service 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


77 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 


Quality Control 


> 
CABOT 
Tatas 

















LITTLEJOHN & CO., Inc. 
120 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
| 
CRUDE & SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
NATURAL & SYNTHETIC LATEX 





FE 





Balata, Gutta Percha 
Pontianak—Gutta Siak 
| All Grades of 
Brazilian & Far Eastern 
Chewing Gum Raw Materials 
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“Barrett Plasticizers—Plastisol Formulations.” Barrett 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector St. New 
York 6, N. Y. 4 pages. Properties of three Elastex plasticizers 
are given together with data on their use in vinyl plas stisols. 
Change of viscosity upon storage and properties of the film 
appear for six plastisol formulations. 


“Annual Report on the Progress of Rubber Technology. 
age ha NIV, 1950.” Edited by T. J. Drakeley. Published by 

. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, England, for the Institution 
if the Rubber Industry 12 Whitehall, London S.W.1, England. 
Cloth, 7! by 934 inches, 120 pages. Price, 1/1/10. Following 
the format of previous editions, this book is comprised of 
articles on developments during 1950 both generally and in 
the fiel ds of planting and production of natural rubber; prop- 
erties applic: ations, and utilization of latex; physics and 
chemistr y of rubber and its derivatives; synthetic rubber 
testing equipment; fibers and fabrics; properties of vulcanized 
rubber; tires; belting; hose and tubing; cables and electrical 
insulation; mechanical goods; toys and sporting goods; sur- 
gical goods; proofed goods; solvents and cements; cellular 
rubber; hard rubber; flooring; processing and materials; and 
machinery and appliances. Name and subject indices are 
included. 


“Elastomers and Plastomers.” Foster D. Snell, Inc., 29 W. 
I5th St.. New York 11, N. Y. 8 pages. This bulletin describes 
the company’s services in the field of rubber and plastics, in- 
cluding product development, product evaluation, trouble shoot 
ing, evaluation of new materials, and analysis. 


“ASTM Standards on Rubber Products (With Related 
Information). Ame ric in Society for Testing Materials, 1916 
Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. May, 1951. 654 pages. Price, $5. 
This latest edition of Committee D-11’s standards for rubber 
products presents in compact form the 100 test methods and 
specifications developed by the Committee. Many of these 
standards have been revised recently, and the book also in- 
cludes two emergency alternate provisions for friction tape 
(D 69-48T) and rubber insulating tape (D 119-48T). 


“Petrocarbon Air Separation Plants for Oxygen, Nitrogen, 
and the Rare Gases.” Petrocarbon, Ltd., 170 Picadilly, London 
W.1, England. 12 pages. This illustrated bulletin describes the 

1g and construction services for the build- 





company’s en gineer 


ing of small, mediu and large sized plants for the separation 





1951 Roster, Washington Rubber Group.” Washington 





Rubber Group, R. E. Harmon, secretary, % Connecticut Hard 
Rubber Co., 1507 M St., N.W., Washit 5,19: ( . 20 pages. 
This issue of the Group's roster marks the first step toward 
he publication of a yearbook in that it includes a history of 


the Group. a review of 1950-1951 activities, and < t of previous 


in addition to lists of th: 





ers by names 





‘“Syton for ere Applications.” Technical Bulletin No. 
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Publicati tf American \oile Cor pe Cleveland a OP fet 
cal and Phensine’ Properties of Agilene ee 
pages. Detailed data appear on the mechanical, the al, and 
lectrical properties of ie ia together with a table bie 
the esistance 1 Cit i 1 ) roon 1 elevated tem- 
eratures to over 109 common chemical “Agilene (Polyethy- 
lene) Fabricated Containers.” 7 pages. This bull describes 
and illustrates the various types and sizes of A gilene fabri- 
cated becsttdes. Jars, es for the storage and transporta- 





tion of corrosive Ciahitcals 







ae SR- 4 in Industry.” Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
i4 pages. Four ways in vid 
dustry are briefly descril 





iaie crane hooks, multi-ta nk 
ids, continuous weight 
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3190 E. 65th Street Tel.: Michigan 1-2850 
















PACEMAKER 


Illustration shows a 12” x 32’ 
rubber calender on one piece 
base with compact right angle 


variable speed drive. 


Calenders are available in sizes 
from 8” x 16” rolls to 24” x 68” 


rolls, 2, 3, or 4 roll combinations. 


Cleveland 27, Ohio 


MILLS * CALENDERS * REFINERS * CRACKERS INTENSIVE MIXERS * BALE CUTTERS * HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
(ALL TYPES) * PUMP UNITS * VULCANIZERS * GEARS * GEAR REDUCERS ° DRIVES * BANBURY REBUILDING 












For example: Du Pont ‘“Ludox”’ colloidal silica in- 
creased —up to three times—bond strength of natural 
rubber and neoprene adhesives designed for use in fab- 
rics-to-fabric and leather-to-leather adhesion. “‘Ludox”’ 
also increases bond strength of latex to such mate- 
rials as glass, metal, and highly sized cotton flannel. 


“Ludox”’ also improves other latex products 


% Increases stiffness of neo- ye Adds stiffness to films 


prene latex thread %& Use combination of these 
Hw Reduces solids required in effects for better products— 
neoprene latex foam New applications. 


% Increases toughness of latex 
coatings 

%e Reduces tack of coating ma- 
terials 


REG. U.S. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


September, 1951 


COLLOIOAL SILICA. 





New Technical Bulletin 
shows how you can use Du Pont “‘Ludox”’ col- 
loidal silica in your latex products. Write: E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli 
Chemicals Department, IRW-4, Wilmington 98, 
Delaware, 
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ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 
MAGNESIUM SALTS FROM 
SEA WATER 


ip agnesium 
salts 


from the sea 


REGULAR AND SPECIAL GRADES OF: 


MAGNESIUM F . 
CARBONATES =, 


OXIDES  ~ 
FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTR 


PRODUCTS DIVISIO 
OF MERCK & CO., INC. 


Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Distributors: 

WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. PALMER SUPPLIES CO. 

260 West Broadway, New York Cincinnati, Cleveland 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. x 
PHILADELPHIA: R. Peltz Co. G. S. ROBINS & CO. 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 126 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 

THE C. P. HALL CO., Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Newark 





Write for Brochure 





ee 


CRUDE RUBBER 

















BAIRD RUBBER 
AND TRADING COMPANY 


233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
WOrth 4-1460 
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Publications of Phillips Chemical Co., Akron 8, O. ‘Philback 
O in Natural Rubber Treads with Variable Suliur-Accelerator 
Ratios.” Philblack Bulletin No. 20. 7 pages. Detailed test data 
are presented on the properties obtained with 16 Philback O 
compounds at four sulfur levels with variable accelerator con- 
tents, and five EPC black compounds at five sulfur levels with 
variable accelerator contents. ‘Rubber Grade Carbon Blacks.” 
1 page. This chart lists the different grades of carbon blacks 
available commercially, showing trade name, process, basic feed 
stock, type, distributer, and producer. 


“What the Air Pollution and Smoke Prevention Associa- 
tion of America Is Doing for Cleaner Air.” Air Pollution & 
Smoke Prevention Association of America, 4400 Fifth Ave., 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 12 pages. “Tenth Semi-Annual Report of 
the Atomic Energy Commission.” July, 1951. United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 156 pages. ‘“Bi- 
Monthly Supplement to All Lists.’ June, 1951. Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., 207 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 72 pages. 
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Designed To Extrude 
RUBBER or PLASTICS 


I. these days of rapidly changing developments 
owners of Royle extruding machines are in the ad- 
vantageous position of being able to adapt their ex- 
truders to either rubber or plastics production. If 
you are faced with the problem of extruding rubber 
and plastics the versatility of ROYLE extruders is 
of paramount importance to you. Whether you re- 
quire a light or heavy production extruder features 
have been incorporated to assure maximum results. 
The change-over is quickly and simply accomplished. 


Send for your copy of Bulletin No. 448. It describes 
these features and how they may be applied to older 
type extruders. 
ROYLE #2 Extruding Machine. 
Non-extended cylinder, plain tub- 
ing head. 





JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 






PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN 





London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. R Ee 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. J. W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. PATERSON 3 NEW J ERSEY 


REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 





As developed by U. S. Bureau of Standards* * 
and modified by Scott Testers, Inc. | 


Completely Wea Mechanical Method I: 
of Additive Weight Loading — 


dimple, positive 


Performs elongation test on rubber and other elastomers, suspended in a free static 
condition for a predetermined period of time. 

4 stress ranges: 50, 100, 200 and 400 Ibs. psi. 

Additive weight control wheels are adjusted to number corresponding to number 
observed on thickness gage for sample — weight addition automatic. 


Operator remains seated. Mirror system permits direct viewing and control. Test 
figure appears as a percentage of the original gage length, no computation. 


** Reference does not constitute 


endorsement by the Bureau. RE Q U E Ss T BULLETI N 


SCOTT TESTERS, ING. covsccee 
wt Deelte — bloadad fe Wile 
N Ss Ss VE SSe 
| sSeall Jesters — AK and of dhe e We lil 
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pic ALL TYPES OF 


50 Years Sharp Edge 


in St. Louis 
CUTTING DIES 


also an improved, 
“effective hand operated 
die block scraper. 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


LoSalle & Ohio Sts. e St. Lovis 4, Missoun 








THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER C0. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 






















INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOoDs 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. SANDUSKY 








AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Representatives 
New York 


Akron San Francisco 








STEEL CALENDER STOCK SHELLS 


fey 





ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 114”, 1’2” and 2” square bars. 
4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. 
Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs. 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 
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—e Team Work! 
SEE PAGE 642 
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natural 


HERES HOW 


you can relieve yourself of the bothersome and time- 
consuming details of buying rubber. Simply arrange 
for S. J. Pike & Co. to service purchases for you. 








synthetic 


Years of experience assure complete knowledge of 


grades and prompt execution. 


Phone or wire today at our expense. 


In Akron: 
Tanney-Costello, Inc. 
868 E. Tallmadge Ave. 

Blackstone 4148 





S. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


In Los Angeles: 
Merit Western Co. 
George Steinbach 
1248 Wholesale St. 


CABLE ADDRESS ''PIKESID, N.Y." TWX-NY 1-3214 TEL: COrtlandt 7-1584-5-6 
Tucker 8851 

















QUALITY INTEGRITY _ SERVICE 
70 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 


Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator 


PACKING 


Sheet & Rod Packings 
for every condition 


HOSE 


for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 





Mechanical Speciallies of Every Description 
HOME RUBBER COMPANY 


Faclory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5; N. J. 








LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 











' —_ 
, < Top-Quality that never varies! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


WABASH, IND. + HUNTINGTON, W. VA. »- WACO, TEXAS 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS + BARNESVILLE, GA. +> PASADENA, CAL. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 





Associated Factories: 


CANADA - MEXICO - VENEZUELA + CHILE - PORTUGAL 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
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MARKET REVIEWS 
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- aaterbeegg= prices foreign mi 
were firmer during the period from 
July 16 to August 15. As a result, United 
nent buying for the stock- 
pile was at a low level, and the govern-- 
ment is expected to wait out more reason- 
able price levels before entering the mar- 
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States Gover! 








ket with any sizable demands 
Domestic purchasing of rubber from 


+ 


tories was continu- 








nt by fac 

ing at a but steady rate. Most manu- 
facturers bought rubber on a_ hand-to- 
mouth basis and are Bae to be carrying 
slim inventorie the GSA rubber 

l price through Septem- 
ver and the 0k a further price 
educti ifte time, manufacturers 
are prone to let the government carry 
their 11 ventories for them. 

Mz anufacturers have been watching 


W ashingto! 
that the 
selling 

September 


for any indications 

further reduce its 
atural rubber after 
prices at the primary 
5 since the last GSA 


markets 
1 trade sources have 





received no indications that a further price 
reduction in price is anticipated at the 
pres¢ 


Latices 


tockpile has been achieved in 
the time predicted, and 


ie 











stocks of 1 latex are now overflowing 
available storage space, according to 
Arthur Latex & Rubber, Inc., 
writing in the August issue of Vatural 
Rubber New Latex bulk storage tanks 


at coastal | f entry are full, and the 
overflow is being temporarily accommo- 
dated by dead storage in rail tank cars. 
While the oversupply is admittedly of a 
tempor: nature until imports match or 
drop | 1 the condition has posed 
some problems. 

. order M-2 does not now 
limit the use of Hevea latex as most re- 
quests to use latex have been granted. To 
all intents and purposes M-2 control over 
latex is non-existent and will probably 
soon be dropped from the order. With the 
stockpile achieved and an _ oversupplied 
market in effect, the industry believes that 
the time for government control has 
passed. 

The GSA selling price for rail tank cars 
of bulk concentrated Hevea latex will re- 
main at 64¢ a pound of total dry solids 
through S mber, and there have been 
no definite indications that a price reduc- 
tion may be made on October 1. World 
market prices for this latex are below 
64¢ a pound, and all forecasts for the 
future seem to be bearish. A reduction in 
price of Hevea latex would do much to 
stimulate the foam market and make pos- 
sible a domestic consumptien of 5,000-6,000 
tons a month. 

Final May figures on Hevea latex show 
imports of 4,534 long tons, dry weight; 
consumption, 3,474 long tons; and month- 
end stocks (exclusive of stockpile), 5,96§ 
long tons. Estimated consumption for June 
ng tons, and month-end stocks, 
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GR-S latex is now in somewhat easier 
supply in view of decreased demand re- 
sulting from slower business. Cold latex 
is in strong demand with supply inade- 
quate, but greater quan itities are expected 
during the fourth quarter. GR-S_ latex 
production during July is estimated at 
2,500 long tons, dry weight. 








RECLAIMED RUBBER 


HE first break in the continuing high 
demand for reclaimed rubber during 
the past few months came late in July. 
The reduction in demand was reported to 
n the nature of 10% and is thought 
to be the result of the government-ordered 
slash in automobile production and_ the 
usual summer vacation let-down at con- 
suming plants. 
\fter rumors of impending issuance dur- 
ing the past two months, the OPS issued, 
1 July 30, CPR 58 on Reclaimed Rubber, 
effective August 6. This regulation pro- 
vides ceiling prices that in some cases afford 
some increases and in others, such as on 
tube reclaims, includes some _ rollbacks. 
While the legality of this regulation and 
other OPS ceiling price regulations is still 
in doubt as the result of recent Con- 
gressional action on the control program, 
the reclaim industry is going along with 
the order until the entire question is 
clarified. 
Ceiling prices on reclaimed rubbers 
carload quantities are given in CPR 
as follows: 





Ol 


Ceiling Prices, 
¢,Lb. for Reclaimers 


pS SSS 
In In All 





Cali- Other 
fornia Areas 
9.790 10.5 
9.25 10 
8.75 9.5 
> tire reclaim. . 8.5 9.25 
le tire reclaim. 8 8.75 
Black carcass-type reclaim... . 13.25 14.25 
No. 1 grade light-colored car- 
cass reclaim (sp. gr. 1.25 and 
under oo» «68T SE 20.75 
No. 1 selected peel reclaim... 11 11.75 
lz ; ; 9.75 10.5 
13.5 14.5 
21 
20 
24.25 
24.25 





The regulation also provides for calcu- 
lating the ceiling price for other grades 
of light-colored carcass reclaims. 

Final May and preliminary June statis- 
tics on the domestic reclaimed rubber in- 
dustry are now available. Final May 
figures give a production of 35,051 long 
tons; imports, 27 long tons; consumption, 
34,148 long tons; exports, 1,512 long 
tons; and month-end stocks, 39,098 long 
tons. Preliminary figures for June show a 
production of 33,256 long tons; consump- 
tion, 31,358 long tons; exports, 1,455 long 
tons; and month-end stocks, 39,742 long 


tons. 





SCRAP RUBBER 


HE market for scrap rubber continued 

slow during the period from July 16 
to August 15, and there are no signs ot 
any improvement in the immediate future. 
In view of the reduced demand trom re- 
claimers, prices for scrap rubber had al- 
ready gone down to levels below the ceil- 
ing prices established by OPS in CPR 59, 
issued on July 30 and effective August 6. 

Although meaningless in, view of cur- 
rent scrap prices, the new ceilings repre- 
sent a rollback from those existing under 
the general ceiling price regulation. Ceil- 
ing prices for scrap tires under CPR 59 
are divided into the following two groups: 
(1) mixed tires, mixed passenger tires, 
and mixed truck and bus tires; and (2) 
mixed beadless tires, mixed beadless pas- 
senger tires, and mixed beadless truck 
and bus tires. Prices are as follows: 


Per Net Ton 
Group 1. Group 2 


Akron, O., and Buffalo, N. Y.. $26.00 $34.00 





Naugatuc and Butler, 

N. 32.00 
East St. Louis, IIl. 31.00 
Memphis, Tenn. 30.25 
Gadsden, Ala eis 28.25 
Los Ar igeles, CAS c 20.00 





CPR 59 ceiling prices for delivered tire 
parts and scrap tubes are given in the 
following table: 





Angeles 
(Per Net Ton) 





Tir 
Carcass, » ligh it colored $130.00 $97.50 

Blac 50.00 

Peeling ss, No. 1 65.00 

42.00 

38.00 

30.00 

. truc k and bus . 28.00 

ssenger ; 28.00 

Sliced oats : aa . 26.00 

Tubes (¢ Per Lb. 

Light colored... 16.0 15.0 
Natural rubber, red..... ; 16.0 15.0 
Black 11.5 10.5 
Mixed. 10.0 9.0 
(eee 5.7 5.0 
GR-S 2.0 1.0 
Mixed sy nthetic 3.0 2.0 


Following are dealers’ selling prices 
for scrap rubber, in carload lots, delivered 
to mills at the points indicated: 


Eastern Akron, 
oO 


Points a 
(Per Net Ton) 
Mixed auto — ere Te . $21.00 $21.00 
Peelings, No. 1.. 4 60.00 60.90— 
DinGctk: a aie ain ores 29.50 /31.06 29.50 31.00 


¢ per Lb.) 


Black inner tubes..... 9.5, 10 9.5/ 10 
Red passenger tubes 13.5/ 14 13.5/ 14 





RAYON 


ULY shipments of rayon by United 
States producers to domestic consumers 
totaled 106,900,000 pounds, 2.5% below the 
level of the preceding month. Of this total, 
28,000,000 pounds were of viscose high- 
tenacity yarn, showing no change from the 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 
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FOR PRODUCTS 
waiting 
to be 
made... 





FOR FABRIC OR 
eld moley Wil ic 
... FOR DIPPING 


For today’s defense program Stanley Plasti- 
sols and Organosols can be formulated to 
meet rigid government specifications with 
emphasis on low temperature flexibility and 
resistance to fungus. For tomorrow’s competi- 
tive selling they’ll assure greater durability 
and sales appeal for your product. Write to- 
day and take advantage of our years of ex- 
perience in the vinyl field: Stanley Chemical 


Company, 6‘ Berlin Street, East Berlin, Conn. 


il i iN 


STANLEY 


<P 


STANLEY CHEMIC 


SYNTHETICS JSAPANS ENAMELS 


LACQUERS 
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is ye ar again 


36,900,000 pou 








ec 
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ng r level 
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] il s ne s lament il 
dur e second vf 1951 were 
249,900,000 pounds, ie preced- 
ing-quart f e | ‘low : 

t ber-December, 9150 





umers for use in tires 


rdducts totaled 76,300,000 





wing e seco! 





po 1 
Ss iS¢ 
1t\ 

as pro- 





ries of sucl howed no 
mm tire 
fabric period 
16 t 


prices follow: 





current 


Rayon Prices 


Tire Yarns 


1100/ 480 $0.62 0.63 
1100/ 490 62 


1150/7 490 62 


1650/ 720 61 .62 
1650/ 980 61 
1900 980 61 
2200 / 960 61 
2200/ 980 60 
4400 (2934 63 


Tire Fabrics 


1100/4902 . 
1650 /980/2 695 
2200 /980 /2 





COTTON AND FABRICS 


NEW YORK ( IN EXCHAN 

WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 

M J July Aug A 
I 26 0 2 2s 4 1] 
Oct 38.02 36.06 34.82 34.95 34.27 34.73 
De 7.67 35.76 34.77 34.92 34.29 34.61 
M 37.59 38.80 34.76 34.92 34.32 34.68 
M 35.72 34.67 34.89 34.30 34.67 
Jul 35.: 34.35 34.57 $4.00 34.52 
O 33.80 32.77 32.85 32.62 32.95 








a NUING the trend of the pre- 
vious month, cottor prices moved 








do vard the New York Cott Ex 

change u g t eriod from July if 
» Au SI ( i ] 

liv as esuilt str 

a mMper 

ness of the 








spot Ices 
edging s 
The latest w cottor 
crop was 17,315, bal Tl total is 
the le 3 1 he compared 





with } r crop of 10,012,000 
bales. The two factors accounting for the 
great increase in the 1951 crop prospects 
are a 58% increase in cotton acreage and 
higher cotton 6 per acre as the result 
of favorable weath and smaller boll 
weevil infestation 
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rice for 15/16-inch middling 
the period at 41.74¢, dropped 
July 31, was quoted at 30.31¢ 
id closed at a low of 35.65¢ 
October fut ures started at 
16, reached a h of 34.95¢ 
low of 34.27¢ on August 3, 


period at 34.39¢. 


Fabrics 





ick Of demand fo dus- 
tria rics 1S reported so De ft 
result. of unusually heavy inventories 
the nds of consumers, particularly the 






ting and automotive industries. W 
i at these users will need 
yoods for fourth-quarter and later de- 
] 1 oft -on forwar 






larification of the con- 
he government price 
final estimates on the 





nly a few prices declined dur 





t ybservers believe that further 
price adjustments on aa industrial fab- 
rics can be expected for the fourth quar- 


ter in order to bring these goods down to 
levels more in line with other gray goods 
and cotton futures costs. 

Cotton Fabrics 


Drills 














/ 39 
6 505 
46 
AG 5¢ 
Raincoat Fabrics 
h, 64x60 .1425 
7 yd 267% 27 3% 
29 } 29 
Chofer Fabrics 
e000 83 i S4 
78 80 
8175 84 
8&3 B55 
Other Fabrics 
1.35-y a. 
6 








2-ply. 


Tire Cords 


-3-3.. lb 








Discovers Sulful Deposit 
Freeport Sulphur Co., New York, 


N. Y. has announced the discovery of a 
it of sulfur which is ex- 








actor in easing the 
ot his esse ntial 
‘ding to a statement by 

Hay Whitney and 
Williams, Jr., the com- 
a $10-15,000,000 mining 
production goal of 500,000 





per year to develop the 
the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River. The mine, said to be the 
largest single sulfur development in_ the 
world in nearly 20 years, is expected to 
be ready for operation in 1953. The de- 
posit of native sulfur occurs in a typical 
salt dome formation and was discovered 
by the Texas Co. in exploring for oil. 


Freeport obtained the sulfur rights early 












year and under its lease will pay 
Texas 30% of the profits ved from 
the opere i 
‘. ‘ 
Financial 
(Continued from f 728 


Phelps Dodge Corp., New York, N. 
Y. First six months, 1951: net earn- 
$21,156,559, equal to $4.17 a share, 
share, in 


ings, 
— $17,972 895, or $3.54 


he like period last year. 









Phillips Petroleum Co., 1): ‘tlesville, 
Okla., and subsidiaries. t 1951: 
net profit, $32,002,597, ‘equal to S246 a 
share, compared with $22,039,857 or $1.82 
a share, in the 1950 halt. 





ig eee Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. First half, 1951: net earni : 

12, equal to $4.07 a common re 
$1,545,592, or $2.46 a share, 11 the 1930 
veriod. 





Resistoflex Corp., Belleville, N. J. 
Year ended June 30: net 1 
or 42¢ a common. share, 
or 14¢ a share, in the 
vear; net sales, $1,088,488, 





Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J. First 
months, 1951: net earnings, $1,039,087, 
equal to $1.22 each on 800,603 shares, con- 
trasted with $704,297, or 85¢ each on 750,- 
000 shares, in the 1951 lf; consolidated 
sales, $21,026.325, against $12,303,386. 






Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 

First half, 1951: net earnings, $8,184,- 
059, equal to $3.37 a share, against $8,- 
201,944, or $3.39 a share, in the 1950 
half. 


United Carbon Co., New 
Half ended June 30: net profi 
724, equal to $2.30 a share, 
639,766, or $2.06 a share, 








S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Six months to June 30: net 
earnings, $680,522, equal to $1.94 a share, 


ompared with $284,479, or 8l¢ a share, a 
year earlier. 


Cooper Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, 
QO. First half, 1951: net profit, $142,806, 
equal to 91é@ each on 156,921 common 
hares, against $122,472, or 78¢ a share, 
the 1950 period ; net sales, $9,941,958, 
against $5,139,909. 





Moves Textile Offices 


United States Rubber Co.'s textile divi- 
sion moved its consumer fabrics depart- 
ment September 4 to 1407 Broadway, New 
York. N. Y., and closed its headquarters 
at 40 Worth St. Under James G. Fitz- 
gerald, sales manager of the department, 
the office will handle the sale of the U. S. 
Royal line of fabrics, including Rubiyarn 
and Yarmouth ginghams, Pon O’Woods 
demins, and U. S. Royalon rayons. 
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Che Institution 
of the Rubber Jndustry 


LONDON 


THE RUBBER INDUSTRY owes its development 
largely to scientific and technical research and the 
Institution was founded in 1921 to foster scientific 
and technical advancement and to disseminate the 
results. 

THE INSTITUTION TODAY is the centre of a 
great fraternity of rubber manufacturers, scientists, 
technologists, research establishments, executives and 
students from every country whose object is the 
advancement of the cause of the rubber industry 
throughout the world. 

OBJECTS: To promote corporate and concerted 
effort in the industry by bringing together all those 
engaged or interested in the various branches of 
science and technology on which the Industry is based 
and co-ordinating their respective contributions, 

To promote the profession and practice of Rubber 
Technology. 

To encourage the extension of scientific and tech- 
nical education in the principles and details of rubber 
manufacture, 

To maintain a scheme of Diplomas for the recog- 
nition of efficiency in knowledge of all branches of 
technology essential to the successful maintenance 
and development of rubber manufacture. 

To arrange for the holding of meetings, the read- 
ing of papers and the giving of lectures with subse- 
quent discussions and publication. 

To foster the systematic study of scientific and 
technical problems involved in the various phases of 
the manufacture of natural and synthetic rubbers and 
rubber-like materials and their conversion into fin- 
ished products. 

To encourage original work and research dealing 
with the manufacture of rubbers. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The Transactions: Bi-monthly record of scientific 
and technological investigations in the realm of rub- 
ber and its allied industries, 

Annual Report on the Progress of Rubber Tech- 
nology: containing systematic accounts of the de- 
velopments in rubber technology from year to year. 

Proceedings of Rubber Technology Conferences. 


INVITATION TO MEMBERSHIP. 


At this time of progress and expansion in the 
affairs of the Institution, its Council, conscious of the 
benefits that lie within the sphere of the Institution, 
invites applications for the privilege of membership 
from those engaged or interested in the Rubber and 
its allied industries. 


Application forms and full particulars 


may be obtained from:— 


THE REGISTRAR 
INSTITUTION OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


12, WHITEHALL 
LONDON, S.W. 1, ENGLAND 











September, 1951 


STAMFORD “FACTICE” 
VULCANIZED OIL 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





Our products are engineered to fill every need in 
natural and synthetic rubber compounding wher- 


ever the use of vulcanized oil is indicated. 


We point with pride not only to a complete line of 
solid Brown, White, “Neophax” and “Amberex” 
grades, but also to our aqueous dispersions and 
hydrocarbon solutions of “Factice” for use in their 
appropriate compounds. 

Continuing research and development in our labor- 
atory and rigid production control has made us the 


leader in this field. 


The services of our laboratory are at your disposal 


in solving your compounding problems. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of 
“Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 
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Cunrex 
Diestere x N 


1¢ oxi de, 


Abrasives 


ton 


Accelerators, Organic 


comml.t 





COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS* 























Accelerator-Activators, Organic 
30.025 $0.055 SATB: 1b, $0.22 $0.23 
40.00 18.00 vee tb. 60 . 
lb. O78 59 
lb. 1.95 
lb. A5 
lb. 1425 

40 AT lb. .1475 
52 68 lb, By yg 
54 69 lb. -1475 
AT 60 lb 13 
47 60 Ib. 55 
OR lb. Py 
48 49 lb. 87: Pes 

2.00 lb. 29 <o2 
.59 61 lb. 24 

1.13 ita lb. 295 345 
38 .40 lb. 1.50 
385 405 lb. 35 

2.16 lb. Re A | 30 
59 6 lb. 1.60 
27 32 lh. .25 26 

1.00 : lb .1485 1705 

1.00 SOAC KL ; lb. .08 11 

1.00 1.05 Stearex Beads A 1b. 14% 15% 

1.00 Ste : .1525 .165 

30 32 .1575 17 

1.95 18 1925 

1.45 .095 10 
60 62 .50 .59 
50 57 41 43 

mm et Alkalies 

ae 68 ( oda, flake ...100 bs, 6.77 

100 50%. ...+» 100 dbs. 2:75 

1:00 . 100 lbs. / 5.05 

1.00 

1.00 Antioxidants 

1.00 

1.00 : $ 

: 60 .62 
58 ‘90 67 69 

32 34 91 .93 

-42 -48 49 51 

1.80 1.90 63 67 

1.00 49 51 
34 39 49 51 

a0 my 140 / 1.50 

425 445 = “4 

50 57 . - 

1.00 4 "58 

1.00 1.60 1.63 

1.60 9¢ 24 

1.10 aa ro 

1.00 3 “4 1 

1.10 7 79 

1.10 . 49 58 

“59 64 43 52 

43 48 1.95 ii 

1.00 "49 56; 
20 : 67 .76 
40 45 5 26 

1.53 a; ra 
1.00 3.00 1 +4 / 1.40 
= tes Oe fees: 
1.10 67 
1.00 “45 51 
1.45 61 68 
1.15 1.85 
68 hf; =o s 
= 52 54 
1.45 67 7 
1.45 . é oe 75 .82 
et 69 B nee cone: 220 yf se 

45 60 .67 

anid 1.50 { 1.57 

eer a 1.30  / 1.37 
oes Roe 1.55 1.62 
.465 535 49 36 

1.10 1.25 1.32 
.34 41 32 f 34 

1.10 23 / 8 

1.00 “49 51 

1.10 ‘72 77 
.54 64 a “Re 

62 

1.03 1.18 4 / 36 

1.10 139 y 43 
J bg ‘sme ee -20 

= go Sunproof cab: = 225 ; 80 

2°45 ash Imnproved......... td. 23 / .28 

Cao 44 Jr Bees »: 8 ; 733 

"70 eas Thermoflex A so eaeees .98 / 1.00 
ry a7 Tonox sb eae. 50 59 
48 “25 Mabritte: 4 654 cc c4eees lb. 215 / 2225 

38 41 V-G-B eee ee lb. 65 74 

Wing-Stay S... reese 48 A 58 
Inorganic Zenite... Pe ey ee 33 35 

9.00 15.00 

.1875 206 
1975 .1985 ome na .2575 
205 .206 Per r R .20 2§ 
1975 .22 Resorcis el, techr ical <b. 84 «85 
2075 Zinc naphthenate, 8-10%../b. 24 £2925 

215 - 

185 -195 xp rices in general are f.o.b. works. Range indicates 
TRA -195 grade or quantity variations. Space limitation 
1625 prevents listing of all known ingredients. Prices 
2025 are not guaranteed: contact suppliers for spot 

-1625 prices. 

16 tFor trade names, see Color—White, Zinc Oxide. 








Blowing aananel 












a ite. lb. ‘23 .24 
Sodium bicarbonate . 100 /bs. 2.10 3.15 
Carbonate, technicall00/bs. 1.20 5.02 
Unicel lb .82 
ND lb 1.40 
Ss. lb 20 
Bonding Agents 
BAC Latex : ee 4 .80 
M DI-50 is calOs “wae 3:25 
Ty-Ply BN, Q,S.. sys. GAS 8.00 
Brake Lining Saturants 
B.R.T. No.3 ; . Lb, .024 .025 
Resinex L-S.... lb. 0225 03 2 
Carbon Blacks 
Conductive Channel—CC 
Cortinental R-20, -40.... .Jb. 15 «22 
Kosmos / Dixie BB. . lb 18 215 
Spheron C lb, 14 -185 
N ii 25 30 
Voltex ib 18 015 
Easy Processing Channel—EPC 
Continental AA lb. 069 
Kosmobile 77 / Dixiedensed 
77 : lh. 069 
Micronex W-6...... lb. .07 
woheron #9); ....56:5.3% lb. O74 
Texas E.. coe lb. .07 
Witco 412 ; lb. 069 
Wyex é ; lb. 074 
Hard ihisasitiies Channel—HPC 
Continental F. , lb. .069 1175 
iB i4 1b. .074 12 
Kosmobile $ — sed Slb. .069 1175 
Micronex Mk. lb. .07 .1225 
Spheron #4......... lb. O74 1225 
Witco #6 s lb. 069 1175 
Medium Processing Channel—MPC 
Arrow TX lb. O74 12 
Continental A Ib. .069 1175 
Kosmobile S-66 Dixiedensed 
S-66.. , lb .069 1175 
Micronex Standard... lb. .07 .1225 
Spheron #6. . lb.  .074 1225 
Texas M lb. .07 1175 
Witco 41 1b. .069 1175 
Conductive Furnace—CF 
Statex A lb. .08 / 10 
Fast Extruding Furnace—FEF 
BERREKOM  ccccccoeccsisee>  s0Oro 10 
vt <r |S .06 .10 
Fine Furnace—FF 
senpex B.. . 53 : lb. 0625 | .105 
sterling 99......... . lb. .065 105 
High Abrasion Furnace—HAF 
Aromex lh. .079 125 
Philblack O. : lb. 075 119 
Statex R eee cie lb O75 125 
Vulcan #3... . , lb. .079 122 
Medium Abrasion Furnace—MAF 
Philblack A....... : lb. 0575, 10 
High Modulus Furnace—HMF 
Continex HMF lb. 05 .09 
Kosmos 40/ Dixie 40 : eee .05 .09 
50/ Dixie 50. ; lb. 055 / .095 
Modulex : : lb. .055 .095 
Statex 93 ‘ Ee 1b. .0525 .095 
ee ft lb. 055 .095 
ndatiiihen Furnace—RF 
Kosmos 60/Dixie 60. .... .1b. .074 1125 
Semi-Reinforcing Furnace—SRF 
Continex SRF.... lb. .035 075 
Essex sts lb 04 Os 
Furnex.. lb 0375 08 
Gastex ae 045 085 
Kosmos 20/ Dixie 20..... .lb. .035 .O75 
Pelletex . lb. 04 .O8 
Sterling NS, S.... 1b. 04 .08 
Very Fine Furnace—VFF 
Statex K lb. O75 125 
Fine Thermal—FT 
P-33 lb. .05 
Medium Thermal—MT 
Thermax... ’ lb. .0325 
SURMINOBE 5 < is) <5.0 320s lb. 04 
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SPRING LEAF TRUCK 


This new Truck gives 
unobstructed access to 
three sides of each 
tray and offers a con- 
venient method for 
storing materials that 
require cooling or air 
drying. The one piece 
construction Trays are 
spring supported and 
can be quickly raised 
or lowered, free from 
all locking devices. 
Trucks having 18 per- 
forated trays 36” x 
36” or plain surface 
trays 36” deep by 4 
fe. 6 ft. and) 8 ft: 
long, can be furnished 
either stationary or 
mounted on casters. 





SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


10 East 43rd St. 


New York 17, N. Y. 











Eagle-Picher pigments 
serve the rubber industry 
across the board 


Eagle-Picher manufactures a comprehensive line of 
both lead and zinc pigments for the rubber industry. 
The quality and uniformity of our pigments, exact 
quality control methods of manufacturing, more than 
a century of experience... are the factors that make 
Eagle-Picher serve you better. 


Zine Oxides + Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 
Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge « Sublimed Litharge 

Red Lead (95%, 97%, 98%) 

Sublimed Blue Lead 


On the Pacific Coast: 
Associated Lead & Zinc Co. 
2700 16th Avenue, S. W. 

Harbor Istand, Seattle 4, Washington 


EAGLE 
Since 1843 


DICHER 


* 





* 


GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI (1), OHIO 


[7 THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 
) 


* 








September, 1951 





IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


TANKCAR ° 









SEND FOR 
FREE 
BOOKLET 








Contains a wealth of know!- 

edge for the layman about 

natural rubber latex 
WRITE TODAY! 


TESTWO RTH gg Sebortoiin Ine. 


407 SOUTH DEARBORN CHICAGO 5 


Distributors of Natural Rubber Latices © Manufacturer of Special 
Compounds of Synthetic or Natural Rubber Latices to Meet Your Needs 


The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 


———__ g —____ 
EXPERIENCE 
over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 


of the industry's needs 


QUALITY 


acknowledged superior by ali users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
é 
Write lo the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 
The Country’s Leading Makers 





N. @, 
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Chemical 





Black 





Black Paste $25 22 
BK I ies 11 
62 
lt 
. .075 
Mapic ; ol 175 
MB Mineral Blacks t 0315 


Du Pont lt 1.77 
Heveatex pastes i 80 
1.00 

i 30 








5, #10 
1975 
0315 
0625 
} 0425 
t 045 
06 
0625 
Green 
Chron t 17 
Ox 375 
Du Pont 1.50 


9976 lt 95 


Heveatex pastes Q: 
Tone 50 
rs 35 




















Re ste ¢ 
t 49 
PLS r} ¢ 
0525 
1995 
7 2 95 
Er 097: 
10 
er: 5 
White 
“ye { 
A } 14 
Burgess ton 50.00 
Lit OD 26 
09 
) 
{ >] 
7 
4 
] 1 Hs i 
1 - 
( 
: 44 16 
66 
— os 6 
4 \ € ree La} 
lf 
35 165 
50 167 
Flore = 177 
Red Sea 1725 
W Se 1825 
Hors XX-4. .78 16 
K x 17, -29 16 
a5 1825 











Stabilizers 






















Port. vr lb. 
n oxide, yellow eo 
Mapico...... lb. 
Stan-Tone... Ae oakees 





Dispersing Agent 
es be i ae 


21 
lb. 12 
12 





Dusting Agents 


Lube, conc. gal. 1, 
setized Liquid, Lubri- 





E Extenders 





B.R. T. 
Dielex B 
Pacti e, 








4.55 

1.45 

135 j. A\©Opnax...........4 
3.50 








3 amon ton 38.00 
20 Extender 600. . lb, 18 
044 Hard Hydrocarbo . ton 38.00 

- NG; OB. . sé 5 .... ton 38.00 / 


Os 7 
é he ee a 21.00 





065 

18 

lb. 16 

Sublac B-2, PX-5, aie Se .26 





75 Synthetic 100 ; 
1.20 és 
3. Fillers, Inert 


i, white... ton 37.60 








Barytes, fl a tec 
4] Off-c r, domestic..... tom 19.00 
1.00 No. 1 ate ... ton 37.60 
1,10 4 . ton 35.60 
L.S5 ton 90.00 
30 


- ton 46.00 
. ton 16.00 
. ton 21.00 
. ton 14.00 
. ton 14.00 

















1.50 
2.25 . ton 13.50 
1.50 ton 30.00 
ton 13.50 
ton 13.50 
42 ton 33.00 
60 ton 25.00 
oS n 50.00 
10 n 14.00 
8O n 53.00 
nm 14.00 
2 nm 13.50 
- CB, MS b OS 
12: 
0 O95 
15 
3.0 12 
4.] 095 
Ie 135 
16 
¢ 40-900 105 
F] 05 
05 tor 0.00 
05 O75 
O75 
1) O68 
225 0725 
0895 O68 
995, M 07 
05 M ton 32.50 
995 No. 1 4 fon 22.00 
08 r Fer-A ton 25.00 
205 Ire ) ton 50.00 
192 M ton 45.00 
17 I A ton 12.50 
192 SS fow 15.00 
17 Fl ton 17.00 
17 ton 30.00 
17 1319 ton 27.00 
17% lt .0675 
177 est , 6.00 
1875 n 4.00 
1825 , 8.50 
925 nae 
7 Finishes 
17 K-Out gal 50 
1925 Flexible Rubber Paints 4.00 





$0.17 5% 
17% 
ej 
one 
kg 








40.00 


40.00 
40.00 
29.00 





130.00 


50.00 
22.00 


33.00 


33.00 


33.00 
55.00 
30.00 
30.00 
0825 
12 
85 


20 


410.00 


65.00 


15.00 


17.00 











Flocks 
Cotton, dark...........1b. $0.095 


$0.112 
85 





Dyed. : 2 540. 45 
White....... ‘eas 12 -20 
Rayon, colored. lb. 90 1.50 
White re lb 75 1.25 
Rubber lacquer, clear... gal, 1.00 2.00 
Colored . seal, 2.00 3.50 

Shoe varnish. . al 1.45 
Talc. 14.00 35.00 
Wax, Bees -68 81 
Ca 1.05 1.20 
5 32 





Latex Compounding 





Accelerator DOL. <. ; 1.80 
Aerosol... bane als 35 
Agerite Dispersi: j 2.25 
é erex Solutior 1675 18 
I 1875 





Sthy cage imme Cit 

Factice dispersic p 

Habuco Resin F 
aoe 





#226 
tt 1.30 
#2343 1.60 
075 0775 
1675 1925 
41 -48 
62 -80 
c 06 .07 
» 9 








atex 150, 190 lt B ¥-4 -41 
170 ; lb. 37 46 
: lb 18 265 
lb. 13 185 
lh, 25 oF 
lb 2.20 
lb 13 18 
lb 125 +175 
lb 13 
lb. 44 65 
lb, 13 25 
Setsit No. 5 t 1.06 
L Paste 085 
MDL P 30 
25 
29 295 
.90 / 1.15 
SO 


1.14 / 6.00 





1.68 3.50 
6.20 6.80 
] 








ri 44 
095 10 
2.00 2.50 
1b 60 6.00 

4.75 

lb. 5.75 

9. 625 
lb 4.00 4.50 
b 5.00 / 5.50 

Plasticizers and Softeners 

Akroflex C ; lh, 61 / .63 
Aro Lene #1980... . 1b. 10 12 
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t ke Id K----5 + ---> 
a ae eee ee 
1 ii 4 i r H 
Single and 4- | | Hl (i0020"deep |i 
e ett || ee low depth of 
cavity Molds for | ||! wlll |] cawty } 
Ul cover Diote to Mt |I | 
making test slabs } ||| <¢ ene revit Ii 
. ' be 250" Thick i} \| 
in stock. Molds {f° 2227*;}) || | 
for Adhesion test © DE oe Sm If 
: iia = 
pieces, Abrasion I. rm ae | jil ath 
test, Compression | | Ik | it 
ae ni -_ | | 
samples and Flex- |: |/| Se i a 
: | 75 deep |il 
ing tests molds | | | | 
Hill ¢ 
made to order. | LL 
ca z aay. , ay 
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& Seep for prying 

moa apart 
Standard ASTM and Federal 
dies for cutting test tensile and 
tear strength samples and dies 
for Slab curing carried in stock. 
Write for complete catalog. 
HOGGSON & PETTIS 

MFG. CO. 


1418S Brewery St. 
NEW HAVEN 7, CONN. 


Pac. Coast: H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles 

















RUBBER 


CRUDE AND SYNTHETIC 
Sole Distributors 


DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


NORTH - SOUTH - CENTRAL AMERICA 


Sole U.S. Distributor of 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 


for 


POLYMER CORPORATION, LTD. 


Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 


CHARLES T. WILSON CO., INC. 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


FN GNO]N! BOSTON LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
MEXICAN SUBSIDIARY COMPANY: 


COMERCIAL TROPICAL, S.A., MEXICO CITY 


September, 1951 


A DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY OF 


Industrial ‘Textiles 


FOR THE 


Rubber Industry 


such as... TIRE FABRICS 


HOSE AND BELT DUCKS 
YARNS - CORDS - THREADS 
SHEETINGS - SPECIALTIES 
DIVERSIFIED COTTON 
FABRICS 


Whatever your needs our In- 
dustrial Textile Specialists will 
be glad to discuss them with 
you. We solicit your inquiries. - 


THOMASTON 


poe ese 


YL 


‘Thomaston MILLS 


THOMASTON, GEORGIA 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 40 WORTH STREET 











(TIRE MOLDS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


TEAR TEST EQUIPMENT 
te 


Fair Prices 
Reliable Delivery 
Good Workmanship 
Ww 


Your Inquiries are Solicited 








THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO. 
AKRON 9, OHIO 
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GRR Sane eae lb. 
ES ee * lb. 
a, lb. 

eee eee a lb. 

BRC 20. lb. 
_ Sa aeoeres) lb. 
oo Ep ere ie lb. 

OS?) oN eee lb. 

B.R.S.700..... lb. 

B. R. T. No. 7 lb. 

= Rs 1b. 

Bunarex Liquid lb. 

esins. . lb. 

Bunnatol G. S... lb. 

Butac pate lb. 

BxDC lb. 

Cabflex DI-BA. lb. 
-OA. lb. 
-OP lb. 

Carbonex lb. 
664 lb. 
ots lb. 

lb. 
S Plastic lb. 

Contogums lb. 

Cumar EX lb. 
MH lb. 
V lb. 

lb. 
1er Oi] gal. 
ing Oil Nc “10. “fs 

Duraplex C-50 LV, 100%. .db. 

Dutrex 6 ‘ ve} 

Flexol Plasticizer 3GH....b. 
3GO lb. 
4GO lb. 
8N8 1b. 
DOP lb. 
R-! +b. 
TOF.. . Lb. 
TWS lb. 

Galex W-100............ lb. 
W-100D... lb. 

Gilsowax B lb. 

Heavy Resin Oi! . Lb. 

Hercolyn . 1b. 

Indonex. gal. 

Nevillac oils lb. 

esins lb 

Neville LX-685 lb. 
R esins lb. 

Nevinol lb. 

Nevoll lb. 

No. 1-D lb 

Palmalene lb. 

Panaflex BN-1 lb. 

Para Flux, regular gal 
No. 2016 g 
Heavy 


Para Lube 
Para Resins 
Paradene Resins 








Soften er #2 0). 
Solven 
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Staybelite Resin.......... lb. $0.125 
Stearex Beads............ lb. 14% 
EES sr bic y's dawnene lb. .095 
Syn-Tac 2 io: ib es 9s wo 33 
Ree Lb. .2475 
|) Oa eee lb. .035 
IN EB Oa un pose ou +e lb. .1075 
SMO Sos his © 4c 20a Se lb. 2D 
X-1 Resinous Oil........ lb. 0175 
XX-100 Resin........ lb. .0525 
Reclaiming Oils 
Bardol.. 1b. .025 
ee re lb. .025 
B. : Lb. .0575 
aks BOe INOS Ds ose ss | SS .02 
OH ey oy See lb. .0225 
_ 3 ere lb. .035 
BWH-1. pba oes -14 
Dipolymer Oil. . gal, .33 
Dispersing Oil No. 10. . Lb. 0 
Heavy Resin Oil..... . Lb. .0225 
OL oak vc eee gal, 18 
5 ene . .gal, .23 
No. 8621 ..4..... lb. -025 
Pero gal. .28 
Picco 6535...... . .gal, .25 
“| ee . gal. p> bs 
C-42.. gal, 2 
D-4. Ric ee are ae eee gal. 2 
“5, Srahe aie Sree wckiaieiel gal. 25 
Q-Oil. a. 8 .286 
PT 101 Pine Tar Oil. 50D. .041 
150 Pine Solvent......gal. 44 
RR-10 : eas oF .35 
Solvenol........... gal, 56 
BS. a: O. . eM O15 
Wilcor Nos. 111, 151.....gal. .26 
X-1 Resinous Oil ; lb. 0175 
-60 Solvent...........gal. 24 


Reinforcers, Other Than Carbon Black 





Amorez 11-190.. lb. -04 
BRC 20 seine 6 Sa 015 
30 [oR Na bas eee lb. .O115 
521 a .. Lb. .019 
Bunarex resins lb. .065 
Calcene T ton 75.00 
Calco S. A. lb. .80 
arbonex lb. .0325 
644 lb. .0375 
645... 1b. .036 
S : lb. -0425 
S Plastic 1b. .041 
Clays 
Aluminum Flake ton 16.50 
a ere .. ton 21.00 
Buca... ...... ton 40.00 
Burgess Iceberg .... ton 50.00 
Pigment No. 20..... ton 35.00 
No. 30 ae . ton 37.00 
Polyclay.... ton 45.00 
enna ) ton 30.00 
Crowr ton 14.00 
Dixie ; .. ton 14.00 
a: R. ... ton 30.00 
OE om ton 17.00 
eth yn (R) ‘ . ton 13.50 
Pigment No. 33 ton 30.00 
Suprex ton 14.00 
Witco No. 1 ton 14.00 
No. 2 ton 13.50 
Clearcarb lb. 1175 
Cumar EX 1b. .0525 
MH.. oes .065 
v... Lb. .0975 
G Resir 1b. .08 
Good-rite Resin 50....... lb. 36 
Hi-Sil. lb. an 
Kralac A cenos 39 
Magn lesia, calcir red. lb. ol 
Marbon resins...........lb. 41 
Multifiex MM ton 110.00 
Neville R Resins lb. 10 
Panarez resins ve .04 
Para Resins 2457, 2718... .Jb. .04 
Pico Resins. . i lb. 13 
Piccolyte Resins lb. .185 
Piccoumaron Resins lh, 07 
Piccovars. lb. 145 
Pliolite, S- 3, -6, -6B. 1b. 41 
S-6 Masterbatches lb. .42 
PS-60 Resin. oe lb. 35 





Sead U ton 120. 4 
Resin C Pitch 1b. 0 
Resinex ; lb. 0325 
Rubber Resin LM-4 lb. -28 
S-Polymers ae lb. 44 
Silene EF.. ton 120.00 
; oovesces 008 kab 
Super Multifex......... ton 160.00 
WitCerD F...5. 60> ton 105.00 
R-12 ton 45.00 
Zinc oxide, commercialT. . .lb. 16 
Retarders 
RRR ORES 6 50's 10:4 oo 6s lb. .105 
LS Perens lb. 55 
E-S-E-N lb. 36 
Good-rite Vultrol - 55 
Ste eae bs .1075 
Retarder ASA sees 55 
PD bo. 34 
SC ee ee lb. 43 
Retardex sav. -51 
Masse benven sks neue lb. 1.25 


to 
to 


3.00 


‘140.00 
/ 145.00 


120.00 


66.00 


-1925 


pT SEPT ET Te CERT lb. na 25 


ne ee a db. 
Solvents 
ee POR ERT OLE eT 1b. 
REN ois sae ws as wie we gal, 
Dichloro Pentanes........ lb. 
Dipentene DD.......... gal. 
SS ree 1b. 
RNIN ota nct staan ena ais are al, 
Panasol High- Solvency 

PR 6 nets pecs ase gal. 
a Ree al. 
Picco Hi-Solv Solvents. . . gal. 
Pane Gi TID, «5.3.5 50 50.04 al. 
PT 150 Pine Pmt: . gal. 
Skellysolve-E........... gal, 
a Cle pila oe dpa Sa gal. 
SE Ree aan 7 

RA A es gal, 
Etisal fa gal, 


To lac 
50- Ww Hi-Flash Solvent oa 


Synthetic Resins 


Geon Latices (dry wt.)....lb. 
Paste RBANS, 2325 s:..008 lb. 
AS ere eee lb. 
op LS eee 1b. 
Polyvinol resins........ lb. 

Marvinol VR-10, -20...... lb. 


Synthetic Rubbers and eictione 
Se 





50N ee .50 
ht SPR rarer lb. .64 
RIDIN Sik Messe sees 1b. .58 
Latex (dry wt.) 
101-A, -AX, - 1b. ~o2 
200... lb. 425 
.50 
-425 
52 
45 
47 
.50 
49 
42 
435 
eae Latex (dry wt.) 
Type 571, 842, 842-A.. lb. 35 
Ti ee lb. 36 
ag 601-A. ooh 38 
Eee lb. 36 
Ponder Ty pe AC CG.. tb. .50 
boos bie Wisterels oA Sissies cee b. 65 
Be a awaewanusensae lb. 80 
<M LES ere lb. 75 
7 RE ODS Se ee lb. 38 
Us i | EE ares lb. 40 
Paracril 18-80. Poe 43 
26NS60, 26NS90..... Lb, 44 
NTS 5 2a 6 pel aiSecn revs lab ees 1b. 51 
POCODIES AH100. 6.6.6.6 <:05-0.2 lb. 1.00 
MUMGUC. 5 hs400 ce eeakusa lb. 2:35 
Tackifiers 
Bunarex resins........... lb. .065 
ASOTGOMINTIB: bis ss 6 ap os ase 1b. .0875 
Galex W-100.. yore § 135 
W-100D.. Sueterenie lb. 1825 
SEMEN IWAN 2:; 510 a. sie vw + 4a 1b. .20 
Indopol H- ‘LS gal. .85 
SN 5 0 ars.3 o.0-0'o:0.9.015-058 gal, 1.12 
Ree rere etn lb. 12 
NEVINGEBE. 6c. csc ce va EDs 125 
Picco resins. . scceuarelsiaree 1b. 13 
Piccolastic resins......... lb. .1855 
Piccolyte resins.......... Ih, .185 
Piccoumaron resins....... Ib. 07 
Staybelite Resin.......... lb. .06 
Synthetic 100...........+ lb. Al 
SOU AISMSGL Ss (5.5. vo. swiels a ee .2475 
We ao pia GaSe xs s eis lb. 1.00 
cg ie Mkt eietale lb. 215 
Dieta woe Re eubebeokne lb. 18 
Vulcanizing Agents 
Dibenzo G-M-F.......... lb. 2.50 
ee Se lb. 1.00 
CC aS ee ere lb. 2.50 
Litharge, commercial...... Ib. .1875 
Eagle, sublimed........ lb. .1975 
National Lead.........2b. 205 
Magnesia, calcined... ... .lb. 31 
Methyl Selenac...... ae i) 1.60 
Tuads.. LER OF lb. 1.10 
Red Lead, commercial..... Ib. .1975 
Se or lb. -2075 
National Lead. 1b. 215 
Sulfur flour, comml... 100 “3 3.35 
PRE BBE 5 sa we dee e : .036 
Is x Gis io0 iis 6.0 aces ‘tb 0195 
SS eee eee | .195 
Insoluble 60.6...... 1b. 125 
Rubbermakers ... 100 /bs. 2.25 
Spider Brand.......... lb. .023 
LT. ee aren lb. .0175 
, Co Sen a lb. 2.00 
Eee errr lb. 2.00 
V —_ ~~ i 1b. 45 
aaa gee e ae lb. 49 
Ww ite tea silicate........ 1b. -1625 
eT lb. 2025 
National ES Oe ae 1b. 1625 
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GENERAL RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
Effective July 1, 1947 
SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 


Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 


Letter replies forwarded without charge, 
but no packages or samples. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
ASST. SALES MANAGER, SALES ENGINEER FOR INDUSTRIAL 
molded id extruded products, graduate mechanical engineer, 17 years’ 
rubber sales experience, 8 spent in molded goods. Broad knowledge, prod- 
ucts, management, advertising, costs; seeks permanent position. Address 
Box No. 859, care of Inp1IaA RUBBER WoRLD. 

CHEMICAI ENGINEER — B.CH.E. — EVENINGS TOWARD 
M.S.Ch.E, Married veteran, 26. Limited, but thorough experience—admin- 
istration, formulation—rubber reclaim. Top references, excellent leadership, 
Desire design, development—rubber, reclaim, plastics—commuting distance 
New York. Address Box No. 860, care of INDIA RuBBER WoRLD. 














TECHNICAL AND PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE. MANY YEARS’ 
experience in the development and production of a wide range of rubber 
products including mechanical goods, molded and extruded products, 
molded and hand-made inflated and other products for the Armed Forces, 
camp, beach, etc. Expert compounder in natural and synthetic rubbers. 
Address Box No. 861, care of INDIA RuBBER WORLD. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER HAS FIELD AND MANAGERIAL 
sales experience with O.E.M., jobber and consumer accounts. Background 
consists of 20 years’ experience -in sales and technical development with a 
good foun on of factory operations. Thoroughly experienced in con- 
veyers, flat nsmission and V-belts, and most major industrial rubber 
products. Presently employed with a large rubber company. -Address Box 
No. 862, care of INDIA RuBBER Wor -p. 





RUBBER CHEMIST WITH OVER TWENTY YEARS OF EX- 

perience in laboratory, factory, and management in several branches 
of the rubber industry manufacturing a variety of rubber products seeks 
a position in the industry. Address Box No. 874, care of INDIA RUBBER 
Wor _p. 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER, B.S. IN CH.E., M.SC., HAVE SPECIAL- 
ized for 13 years in rubber chemistry, raw materials, compounding, tech- 
nical sales, etc. Minimum salary $8,000. Address Box No. 875, care of 
InpIA RupBER WoRLpD. 


TECHNICAL DIRECTOR WITH A PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY 
experience for twenty years in the rubber and plastic industry desires po 
sition with medium sized or small company as_ superintendent or fac- 
tory manager. Fully qualified in compounding development and manu- 
facturing: also familiar with factory processing and plant engineering. 
Address Box No. 876, care of INpIA RUBBER WorLp. 






FLEXO SUPPLY CO., INC., 4651 Page Bivd., St. Louis 13, M0. conoce: 


SITUATIONS OPEN 

PRODUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT. CHEMIST FAMILIAR 
with mixing and formulations of vinyls for extrusion. Nylon experience 
also desired, but not required. Long-established and progressive New Eng- 
land firm. Letter giving full details requested. Address Box. No. 863, 
care of InpIiA RusBER WorLp. 


SPONGE RUBBER CHEMIST—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR 
man with experience and ambition. Permanent position with estab- 
lished firm in Pennsylvania, Salary open. Submit detailed résumé of 
business experience and personal qualifications first letter. Address 
Box. No. 864, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


EXPERIENCED PRODUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT CHEMIST 
to take charge of a new department in adhesive coatings, synthetic and 
natural rubber; resins: also all types of cements, for a_ well-financed, 
middle-size, progressive company located in the Middle West. Give full 


details in first letter; also salary expected. Address Box No. 865, care of 
InpiA RuspBER WoRrLp. 


TECHNICIAN: RUBBER COMPOUNDING EXPERIENCE INSU- 
lated wire factory. Write full details. .\ddress Box No. 866, care of 
InpiA RupBeR Wor vp. 


TECHNICAL SALES--RUBBER COMPOUNDING EXPERIENCE 
necessary. Midwestern territory for nationally established firm calling 
on rubber, plastic, and allied industries. State experience. Address 
Box No. 869, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 

INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVE TECHNOLOGIST 
Man to work in development laboratory in Indianz 
expanding adhesives department. Must have a g 
in industrial adhesives with strong backgro 
Prefer Ph. D. or some advanced work, but g 
stituted. Write giving personal résumé with s 
No. 872, care of INDIA RuBBER Wor -p. 







COMPOUNDER--DEVELOPMENT AND OR PROCESS CONTROL 
compounding of tires and tubes, at Akron, Ohio, rubber plant. Our 
employes know of this advertisement. Give full details of qualifica- 
tions, experience, age, and salary desired. Address Box No. 873, care 


of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


nm) ° Proved in years of efficient service; FLEXO 
JOINTS offer the flexibility of hose — the 
strength of pipe — the ideal steam connection 
for presses, tire molds, etc. 

Four styles, for standard pipe sizes 4” to 3”. 


e Write for information and prices. 


S. A. ARMSTRONG, LTD. 
1400 O'Connor Dr., Toronto 13, Ontario 





0c. per copy= 


India RUBBER WORLD 


\\ ry A Chronological Record of the Important 
A N N A L S O . R U ~ rc EF R Events in the History of Rubber 


386 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








Central Street 









THE FIRST STEP—A QUALITY MOULD 


South Easton. Mass. 








September, 1951 
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United States Rubber 
Industry Employment, 
Wages, Hours 





All Rubber Products 











2 $27.84 30.9 SO0.745 
209 56.78 59.0 1.456 
Sf 7.79 38.3 1.509 
104 1.2 1.566 
199 41.4 1.572 
200 ‘1.2 1.592 
208 t1.8 1.585 
215 11.0 1.589 
219 $1.9 1.582 
222 41.5 1.603 
222 41.6 1.653 
222 66.78 10.4 1.653 
222 63.37 38.4 624 
2( 66.08 40.1 1.648 
2140 65.4 308 1.6440 
Tires and Tubes 
o4.2 $33.36 35.0 $0,057 
96.2 62.1¢ 57.2 1.671 
83.1 63.26 36.4 738 
* ‘ 74.60 $1.1 S15 
SSO 74.05 10.6 S24 
SS.5 75.22 40.4 862 
Rut T6001 10.8 St 
1.7 75.4 10.4 1.845 
12.0 73.12 0.2 Sl 
3.4 73.70 10.1 S38 
12.1 76.21 910 
41.3 73.¢ 38.4 aia 
).¢ HH.4D 5.3 SSH 
&S3 7 0 7.4 ag 
S78 ( 7 6 1.805 
Rubber Footwear 

1.8 $22.80 7.9 80.60 
24.t 1.7 41.8 238 
2 {8.04 8.0 20S 
’ 0.20 xo .4 1 

3 2.07 10.3 1 

1.2 52.13 39.7 ] 
20.7 03.4% £9 l 
21.8 53.9 $1.5 1.500 
22.8 6.00 12.2 1.327 
23.2 54.52 £2 208 
23.9 9.34 2A 393 
2 47.53 41.6 l 
25 55.87 10.6 ] 
25.0 58.17 $1.4 
24.5 59.82 42.) ] 
Other Rubber Products 
51.9 a Be 38.9 80.605 
88.1 7 10.3 1.502 
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United States Rubber Statistics—May, 1951 
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Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tube 
Shipments, Production, Inventory, June, May, 1951; 
First Half, 1951, 1950 





June 


1951 
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143,25 

7,184, 
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Continued 














~ MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: LINE OF 2 FARREL 60” MIL LS, COMPLE TE WITH 


200 H.P. synchronized motor; 1-16" x 42” Farrel Mi as 

x 32” 5-opening Press, 24” ram; 1 ne ds a4 Tuber, stainless-steel 
screw and liner; 1-6 x 18’ high-p ure Viloamdase With quick- 
opening door Send us your inquiries “CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 
CoO,,. INC 13-16 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y 


ec \MERON LETTING MACHINE " CENTER WIND COMPLE TI 


with 7 h. volt motor, 12 hold Me achn 
, : 


eather and fabric cutting. \ME RL “AN RU B 1 E K P RODU ( ts 
CORP » LaPorte, Indiana. 

FOR SALE: 8 PELLET PRESSES 5, KUX MODEL 25 — PUNCH 
ind 25 punch): Stokes D-3 and D-4. Rez ( ivy-duty double 
irm sign blade jacketed mixers. PE RRY EOt Ip ME NI r ORI os fa 
N. 6th. St.,, Phila., 22, Pa: 

1—-#1 BANBURY MIXER | WITH 50 H P. MOTOR. 2—THROPP 
-roll rubber mills, 18” x i—Wats — in hydraulic accumulator 
hydraulic pressure 4,200 lbs. "Address Ihe x » 868, care of INDIA Rus 
BER WOR! 


( Fol AS AND RU BBER FOOTWEAR AND he baer hcg 
s ry for sale at made 

‘ificati : ae NG aR EONG RUBBER. WLANUCEACTORY, LIMITED, 
P. 0, RB x » Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 


FOR SALE: BANBU RY MINERS, MILLS, CALENDERS, LABO- 
ratory Mill and Banbury Unit, Extruders, Tubers, Hydraulic Presses, 
send for detailed bulletin, EAGLE INDUSTRIES, INC., 110 Wash- 
ington Street, New York 6, N. ¥. DIGBY 4-8364-5-6. 


FOR SALE: Fb alas 1 ps %-GAL LABORATORY MINER; 25- 
gal. single-blade ible blender; 5-gal. intensive mixer witl h.p. mo- 
tor; new or sl steely us _ equipment available from stock “THE H. W 
NORTH COMPANY, North Parade St., Eri e, ras 


FOR SALE NO. 3 BANBU RY MIXER ALSO, 42” MILL. WITH 
50 h and drive. Address Box No. 871, care of INDIA RuBBER 
W RLD. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


2—16” x 36’ 2-ROLL MILLS—CHILLED ROLLS— 
C | HOUSINGS—BRONZE LINED BOXES—ROD TRIP 
SAFETY STOP—SLUSH PANS AND BED PLATES— 
COMPLETE WITH SHAFTING AND GEARS. 40 H.P. 
MOTORS AVAILABLE IF REQUIRED. 


Address Box No. 858, c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 











BUYING SELLING 


USED MACHINERY ror tHe RUBBER 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 


431 S. DEARBORN STREET 
ERIC BONWITT CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 








RUBBER 
HARDNESS 


THE LANGUAGE 
OF THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1915 


DUROMETER 
VARIOUS MODELS 


FOR TESTING THE 
ENTIRE RANGE 





TECHNICAL DATA 
ON REQUEST 
THE SHORE 
INSTRUMENT 

& MFG. CO., INC. 
90-35 VAN WYCK 

EXPRESSWAY 
JAMAICA 2, N. Y. 











FOR YOUR RUBBER PROCESSING 
MACHINERY REQUIREMENTS 


Reconditioned New Used 


Mills — Hyd. Presses — Calenders — Banbury Mixers — 
Pumps — Extruders — Bale Cutters — Slitters -— Vulcan. 
izers — Grinders — Choppers — etc. 


As well as all miscellaneous equipment necessary to the 
processing of rubber, contact the: 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. 


When buying or selling, try 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. 


P. O. Box 88 Phone WAlbridge 1183-4 Akron, O. 











Economical N E W Efficient 


Mills - Spreaders - Churns 
Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
Calenders 
.. GUARANTEED... 


Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 








Trenton, N. J., Akron, Ohio, 


Chicago, Ill., 


NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


Since 1891 
L. ALBERT & SON 


Los Angeles, Calif. 











MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 





183-189 ORATON ST. 





UN 


= 


GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 
ED > 
UNITED RUBBER ,MACHINERY EXCHANGE 





HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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FOR SALE 


or 


RENT 
FULLY EQUIPPED PLANT 


Write 


L. ALBERT & SON 


TRENTON, N. J., or Akron, Ohio 








WANTED 

Financially responsible organization 
will purchase complete sponge and 
mechanical rubber goods plant with 
presses, calenders, mills and ex- 
truders. Will consider all offers. 
Please give complete details first 
letter. 

Address Box 555, 

c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 











BOUGHT — SOLD 


Glycols — Cellosoives — Ethanolamines — Titaniums 
Zinc Oxide—Dyes—Colors—Chlorinated Solvents 
Zinc, Nickel, Cadmium Metals and Chemicals 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


80 Beaver St., New York 5 HAncver 2-6970 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Continued 








MACHINERY AND ‘SUPPLIES FOR S SALE " (Continued) 
















FOR SALE: FARREL 18” x 45”, 16” " ¢ 46°. AND 15” x 36°. 2-ROLL 
Rubber Mills, also new Lab. 6” x 12’ Mixing Mills id C aie iders, & 
ther ines. up to 84”, Rubber Calenders. Extruders 2” to 3”. Rotary 
Cutters. Sargent 3-apron conveyer, 6-fan Rubber Dryer. Baker-Perkins 
Mixers 200 & 9 zal . heavy-duty double-arm. Impreg e. 





size and up. stock Hydraulic Presses from 12” x 
platens, from to 1,500 tons. Hydraulic Pumps 
Grinders, Crushers, Churns, Rubber Bale Cutter with 15 
SEND FOR SPECIAL BULLETIN. WE_ BUY YOU Re Ut US 
MACHINERY. STEIN EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 90 WE ST STREET, 
NEW YORK 6 Nz , a 


FOR SALE: BANBURY BODIES AND PARTS, BODIES FOR 
+ 11 and +9 Banburys, complete with door. Spare parts for most 
sizes available, subject to prior sale. Our “Pre-Plan’’ Banbury re- 
building service saves you golden weeks of production time. Over 
sixteen years’ specialized experience at your service. For details and 
prices write INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE, Oflices, Metropol- 
itan Building, Akron 8, Ohio. 


“MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 
“WE ARE INTERESTED IN PURCHASING ALL TYPES OF RUB- 


ver machinery consisting of mills, Banbury mixers, extruders, calen¢ lers, 
plants. Address Box No. 867, care 


vulcanizers, etc., and also comy lete 
of Inpia RUBBER W orp. 


~ WANTE D: NO. 3A ‘OR NO. 9 RB. ANBU RY MIXE R. ALSO NO. 3 
Banbury Body. Address Box No. 870, care of INpIA RusBeR Wor bp. 


ocala? BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


‘OPEN TIME FOR G RINDING AND PULVE RIZING OF MANY 
friable plastic resins and scrap to your specifications. Phone New 
Haven 8-6151. ELM CITY RUBBER CO., Box 1864, New Haven, Conn. 





RU "BBER AND GR-S MIXING, COMPOUNDING, AND CALENDER- 
ing. All work done under careful supervision. Contract work invited. 
Phone New Haven 8-6151. ELM CITY RUBBER CO., Box 1864, New 
Haven, Conn. 








MIXING AND MASTICATION CAPACITY AVAIL- 
ABLE to customers’ specifications on No. 3A Banbury 
Type Machine. We are manufacturers of Molded, Lathe 
Cut, and Extruded Soft Rubber Goods and have surplus 
mixing capacity. 

MARTIN RUBBER COMPANY 


Long Branch Ave., Long Branch, N. J. 
Telephones: Long Branch 6-1221-1222 














CUSTOM MIXING 


We do milling and compounding of all types — blacks or 
colors — Master Batches — 
All mixing done under careful supervision and laboratory 


control. 
PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 











Where Needs Are Filled 


The Classified Ad Columns of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD bring prompt results 


al low cost. 








HOWE MACHINERY CO... INC. 


30 SREGORY AVENUE 
Designers end Builders of 


“V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Cord Latexing, Expanding Mendrels, Automatic Cutting 


Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 


ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMERT 


(orl im-lae aati e 


768 





MANUFACTURING BUSINESS WANTED 


We are now manufacturing over $20,000,000 in various 
lines and wish to expand by acquisition of assets or stock 
of one or more industrial companies. In our negotiations 
the sellers’ problems and wishes will receive full considera- 
tion. Present personnel will normally be retained. 

Address all replies ‘confidentially’ C. J. GALE, Sec., 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. BArclay 7-1819. 











| CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 




















| GIDLEY LABORATORIES, INC. 
PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY — “RESEARCH IN RUBBER” 





| Consulting engineering, formulas, 
} ect development, chemical and | 


¢ 





actory surveys 
Massachusetts 


tests and 


Fairhaven 











FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Natural & Synthetic Rubber Technology 


| 


Cor pounding— ae ible Shooting—Testing 


A personal discussion of your problems is suggested 


29 W. 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-8800 





mNDIA RUBBER WORLD 

















Sept 
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This index is maintained for the convemence of 
our readers. It 1s not a part of the advertisers’ 
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... protective brand 


Cattlemen use brands to protect against loss. 
In channel blacks the Sid Richardson Car- 
bon Co. is your brand of assurance ... a 
name you can depend upon for highest 


quality product. 


Our own complete facilities and nearby nat- 
ural resources assure you a continuing supply 


for your present and future needs. 


TEXAS 


CHANNEL BLACKS 


Sid Richa cdson 


cA RBON CC 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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770 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVAMS SAVINGS AMD LOAM BUILDING 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
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790 E. TALLMADGE 


HEmlock 
4124 








BOSTON 
Liberty : 
2-2717 ‘. . 
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“Since the boss sent our liners 
to Cleveland Liner for process- 
ing, we've had no trouble from 
stock adhesions— no down time 
—the work moves along 


smoothly.” 


As your stock leaves the calendar, roll it into a 

Climco Processed Liner. You will save costly pro- 

duction delays by getting perfect separation at the 

bias cutter and cutting tables. Many other advantages are to 
be had through the use of Climco Liners: Horizontal storage % 
of stocks is facilitated . . . lint and ravelings are eliminated 
.. . freshness and tackiness are preserved . . . gauges can 
be more closely maintained . . . latitude in compounding is 
enlarged . . . brushing and cleaning of liners are avoided 
and liner life is increased several times. 


Let us tell you about Cleveland Liner’s twenty-five years 

service to the rubber industry. Better yet, give Climco 

Processed Liners a trial in your plant. epipencapite 4 
ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET ON 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. REQUEST 
5508 MAURICE AVENUE - CLEVELAND 4, OHIO, U.S. A. 
Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 


West Coast Representative 
MERIT WESTERN COMPANY 
1248 Wholesale St., 

Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


Serving the Rubber Industry for 25 Years 








